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104TH  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 

H.  R.  7 

To  revitalize  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  4,  1995 

Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Hayes  (for  them- 
selves, Mr.  Weldon  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  TORKILDSEN, 
Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr.  LONGLEY,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  ROYCE,  Mr. 
Bachus,  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr.  Ha^tert,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Funderburk,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Pombo,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Crapo,  Mr.  KOLBE,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Ehrlich,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  Mr. 
Cox,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Heineman,  Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
HosTETTLER,  Mr.  JoNES,  Mr.  Ensign,  Mr.  Tiahrt,  Mrs.  Myrick,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  EwiNG,  Mrs.  CUBIN,  Mr.  Hastings  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Weldon  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ganske,  Mr.  CoBURN,  Mr.  Largent,  Mr.  Weller,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  LaHood,  Mr.  BUNNING  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr. 
Inglis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Istook,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mr.  Cremeans,  Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Goodung,  Mr. 
Hayworth,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Radanovich,  Mr.  Wamp,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Blute, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr.  LaTourette,  Mr.  Flanagan,  Mr.  Burr,  Ms. 

MOLINARI,  Mr.   GUNDERSON,   Mr.  THORNBERRY,  Mr.   RIGGS,  Mr.   GOODLATTE,  Mr. 

Christensen,  Mr.  Hilleary,  Mr.  Wicker,  Mr.  Bono,  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Frisa,  Mr. 
MclNTOSH,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Shadegg,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Chrysler,  Mr.  Canady,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Waldholtz,  Mr. 
Tate,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr.  McHugh)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  as  follows: 

Title  I,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  and,  in  addition,  to  the 
Committee  on  National  Security,  for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined  by 
the  Speaker,  in  each  case  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  concerned 

Title  n,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Security 

Title  ni,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Security  and,  in  addition,  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations,  for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined 
by  the  Speaker,  in  each  case  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  concerned 

Section  401,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Security  and,  in  addition,  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations,  for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined 
by  the  Speaker,  in  each  case  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  concerned 
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Section  402,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 

Title  V,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  and,  in  addition,  to 
the  Committee  on  National  Security  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined  by  the  Speaker,  in  each  case 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
concerned 

Title  VI,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 

Title  VII,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 


A  BILL 

To  revitalize  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLEj  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Security  Revitalization 
Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. — The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  POUCY,  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  Findings. 
Sec.  102.  Policy. 
Sec.  103.  PurposcB. 

TITLE  n— MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Sec.  201.  Policy. 

Sec.  202.  Actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  203.  Report  to  Congress. 

TITLE  in— REVITALIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  301.  Establishment. 

Sec.  302.  Composition. 

Sec.  303.  Duties. 

Sec.  304.  ReporU. 

Sec.  305.  Powers. 

Sec.  306.  Commission  procedures. 

Sec.  307.  Personnel  matters. 

Sec.  308.  Termination  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  309.  Funding. 

TITLE  IV— COMMAND  OF  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 

Sec.  401.  Limitation  on  expenditure  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  United  States  forces  placed  under  com- 
mand or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  402.  Limitation  on  placement  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  under  foreign  control  for  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activity. 

TITLE  V— UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  501.  Credit  against  assessment  for  United  States  expenditures  in  support  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations. 

Sec.  502.  Codification  of  required  notice  to  Congress  of  proposed  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

Sec.  503.  Notice  to  Congress  regarding  United  States  contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

Sec.  504.  Revised  notice  to  Congress  regarding  United  States  assistance  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. 

Sec.  506.  United  States  contributions  to  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

Sec.  506.  Reimbursement  to  the  United  States  for  in-kind  contributions  to  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. 

Sec.  507.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  pay  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution  for  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  urjess  Department  of  Defense  reimbursed  by  United  Nations  for  certain 
goods  and  services. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  United  States  share  of  costs  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

Sec.  509.  Codification  of  limitation  on  amount  of  United  States  assessed  contributions  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Sec.  510.  Buy  American  requirement. 

Sec.  511.  United  Nations  peacekeeping  budgetary  and  management  reform. 

Sec.  512.  Conditions  on  provision  of  intelligence  to  the  United  Nations. 

TITLE  VI— REVITALIZATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  601.  Short  title. 
Sec.  602.  Findings. 
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Sec.  603.  United  SUtcs  policy. 

Sec.  604.  Revisions  to  program  to  facilitate  transition  to  NATO  membership. 

Sec.  605.  Annual  reporting  requirement. 

Sec.  606.  Definitions. 

TITLE  Vn— BUDGET  FIREWALLS 
Sec.  701.  Restoration  of  budget  firewalls  for  defense  spending. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  POLICY,  AND  PURPOSES 

SEC.  101.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Since  January  1993,  presidential  budgets  and  budget  plans  have  set  forth 
a  reduction  in  defense  spending  of  $156,000,000,000  through  fiscal  year  1999. 

(2)  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  is  the  10th  consecutive  year  of  reductions  in 
real  defense  spending  and,  with  the  exception  of  fiscal  year  1948,  represents  the 
lowest  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product  for  any  defense  budget  since  World 
War  II. 

(3)  During  fiscal  year  1995,  the  number  of  active  duty,  reserve  component, 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  reduced  by  182,000, 
a  rate  of  over  15,000  per  month  or  over  500  per  day.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics estimates  that  1,200,000  defense-related  private  sector  jobs  will  be  lost 
by  1997. 

(4)  Despite  severe  reductions  and  shortfalls  in  defense  funding  and  force 
structure,  since  1993  United  States  military  forces  have  been  deployed  more 
often  and  committed  to  more  peacetime  missions  per  year  than  ever  before. 
Most  of  these  missions  involve  United  Nations  peace  keeping  and  humanitarian 
efforts.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  over  70,000  United  States  personnel  were 
serving  in  such  regions  as  Iraq,  Bosnia,  Macedonia,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Rwanda, 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  missions  involving  Haiti  and  Cuba. 

(5)  United  Nations  assessments  to  the  United  States  for  peace  keeping  mis- 
sions totaled  almost  $1,500,000,000  in  1994.  The  United  States  is  assessed  31.7 
percent  of  annual  United  Nations  costs  for  peace  keeping  and  other  United  Na- 
tions missions.  The  next  highest  contributor,  Japan,  only  pays  12.5  percent  of 
such  costs.  The  Department  of  Defense  also  incurs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  costs  every  year  for  United  States  military  participation  in  United  Na- 
tions peace  keeping  or  humanitarian  missions,  most  of  which  are  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  United  Nations.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  these  Department  of  De- 
fense costs  totaled  over  $1,721,000,000. 

(6)  A  return  to  the  "hollow  forces"  of  the  1970s  has  already  begun.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1994,  one-third  of  the  units  in  the  Army  contingency  force  and  all 
of  the  forward-deployed  and  follow-on  Army  divisions  were  reporting  a  reduced 
state  of  military  readiness.  During  fiscal  year  1994,  training  readiness  declined 
for  the  Navy's  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets.  Funding  shortfalls  for  that  fiscal  year 
resulted  in  a  grounding  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  squadrons  and  can- 
cellation and  curtailment  of  Army  training  exercises.  Marine  and  naval  person- 
nel are  not  maintaining  the  standard  12-  to  18-month  respite  between  six- 
month  deployments  away  from  home.  Marine  Corps  units  are  spending  up  to 
two  of  their  first  four  years  away  from  their  base  camps.  The  significantly  in- 
creased pace  of  Department  of  Defense  operations  has  United  States  forces  over 
deployed. 

(7)  As  of  January  1,  1995,  military  pay  is  approximately  12.8  percent  below 
comparable  civilian  levels.  As  a  result,  it  is  estimated  that  close  to  17,000  junior 
enlisted  personnel  have  to  rely  on  food  stamps  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  soon  begin  providing  supplementary  food  benefits  to  an  estimated  11,000 
military  personnel  and  dependents  living  overseas. 

(8)  Defense  modernization  programs  to  maintain  the  battlefield  technology 
edge  of  the  United  States  over  other  nations  are  being  delayed  or  canceled  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  further  erosion  of  military  force  readiness. 

(9)  The  centerpiece  of  the  Administration's  defense  strategy,  the  Bottom  Up 
Review,  reduces  Navy  ships  by  one-third.  Air  Force  wings  by  almost  one-half, 
and  funding  for  missile  defenses  by  over  50  percent,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  reported  that  even  the  restrictive  Bottom  Up  Review  could  be  un- 
derfunded bv  $150,000,000,000. 

(10)  The  Administration  has  initially  agreed  to  or  proposed  treaty  limitations, 
or  has  unilaterally  adopted  positions,  that  prohibit  the  United  States  from  test- 
ing or  deploying  effective  missile  defense  systems. 
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SEC.  102.  POLICY. 

The  Congress  is  committed  to  providing  adequate  resources  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  lOS.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  establish  a  commission  to  reassess  United  States  military  needs  and  re- 
verse the  continuing  downward  spiral  of  defense  spending; 

(2)  to  commit  the  United  States  to  accelerate  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  theater  and  national  ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities; 

(3)  to  restrict  deployment  of  United  States  forces  to  missions  that  are  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  to  maintain  command  and  control  by  United  States  personnel  of  United 
States  forces  participating  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations; 

(5)  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  and  to  press  for  reforms  in  the  United  Nations  management  practices; 
and 

(6)  to  reemphasize  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a  strong  and  via- 
ble North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

TITLE  n— MISSILE  DEFENSE 

SEC.  SOI.  POLICY. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to — 

(1)  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an  antiballistic  missile  system  that  is 
capable  of  providing  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  United  States  against  bal- 
listic missile  attacks;  and 

(2)  provide  at  the  earliest  possible  date  highly  effective  theater  missile  de- 
fenses (TMDs)  to  forward-deployed  and  expeditionary  elements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  friendly  forces  and  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  aoa.  ACTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE. 

(a)  ABM  Systems. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  develop  for  deployment  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  a  cost-effective,  operationally  effective  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem designed  to  protect  the  United  States  against  ballistic  missile  attacks. 

(b)  Advanced  Theater  Missile  Defenses. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
velop for  deployment  at  the  earliest  possible  date  advanced  theater  missile  defense 
systems. 

SEC.  203.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Requirement. — Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense  committees 
a  plan  for  the  deployment  of  an  antiballistic  missile  system  pursuant  to  section 
202(a)  and  for  the  deployment  of  theater  missile  defense  systems  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(b). 

(b)  Congressional  Defense  CoMMnrEES. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"congressional  defense  committees"  means — 

( 1)  the  Committee  on  National  Security  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  m— REVrrALIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

COMMISSION 

SEC.  301.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Revitalization  of 
National  Security  Commission"  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

SEC.  302.  COMPOSITION. 

(a)  Appointment. — The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  12  members,  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
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(2)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  consultation  with  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

(3)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  ana  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Qualifications. — The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  having  knowledge  and  exoerience  in  defense  and  foreign  oolicy. 

(c)  Term  of  Members;  Vacancies.— Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission.  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  Commencement. — The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  not 
later  than  21  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  snail  convene 
its  first  meeting  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  section  14  days  after  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  been  appointed. 

(e)  Chairman. — ^The  chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  designated  jointly  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
from  among  members  of  the  Commission  appointed  under  subsection  (aX2)  or  (aX3). 

SEC.  303.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Review. — The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  long-term  national  security  needs  of  the  United  States.  The  review  shall 
include  the  following: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  a  new  national  security  strategy  and,  if  it 
is  determined  that  such  a  new  strategy  is  needed,  identification  of  such  a  strat- 
egy. 

(2)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  a  new  national  military  strategy  and,  if  it 
is  determined  that  such  a  new  strategy  is  needed,  identification  of  such  a  strat- 
us) An  assessment  of  the  military  force  structure  necessary  to  support  the 

new  strategies  identified  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(4)  An  assessment  of  force  modernization  requirements  necessary  to  support 
the  new  strategies  identified  under  jparagraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(5)  An  assessment  of  military  inirastructure  requirements  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  new  strategies  identified  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(6)  An  assessment  of  the  fiinding  needs  of  tne  Department  of  Defense  nec- 
essary to  support  the  long-term  national  security  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

(7)  An  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  force  structure  recommended  in  the 
1993  Bottom-Up  Review  in  executing  the  national  military  strategy. 

(8)  An  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  current  future-years  defense  plan 
in  fully  funding  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  while  maintaining  ade- 
quate force  modernization  and  military  readiness  objectives. 

(9)  An  assessment  of  the  level  of  defense  funds  expended  on  non-defense  pro- 
grams. 

( 10)  An  assessment  of  the  costs  of  the  United  States  of  expanding  the  mem- 
bership of  the  North  Atlantic  TreaW  Organization. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Considered. — m  carrying  out  the  review,  the  Commission 
shall  develop  specific  recommendations  to  accomplish  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  Provide  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  annual  pay  raises  and  other 
compensation  at  levels  sufficient  to  begin  closing  the  gap  with  comparable  civil- 
ian pay  levels. 

(2)  Fully  fund  cost-effective  missile  defense  systems  that  are  deployable  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  following  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Maintain  adequate  funding  for  military  readiness  accounts  without  sac- 
rificing modernization  programs. 

(4)  Define  policies  lor  committing  troops  to  peace  keeping,  peacemaking, 
peace-enforcing,  or  humanitarian  missions. 

(5)  Provide  a  stronger  role  for  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 

(6)  Provide  a  new  ninding  system  to  avoid  diversions  from  military  readiness 
accounts  to  pay  for  peace  keeping  and  humanitarian  deployments  such  as  Haiti 
and  Rwanda. 

SEC.  304.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Final  Report. — The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the  des- 
ignated congressional  committees  a  report  on  the  assessments  and  recommendations 
referred  to  in  section  303  not  later  than  January  1,  1996.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  unclassified  and  classified  versions. 


(b)  Interim  Report. — The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the  des- 
ignated congressional  committees  an  interim  report  describing  the  Commission's 
progress  in  fulfilling  its  duties  under  section  303.  The  interim  report  shall  include 
any  preliminary  recommendations  the  Commission  may  have  reached  and  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  October  1,  1995. 

(c)  Designated  Congressional  Committees.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "designated  congressional  conunittees"  means — 

(1)  the  Committee  on  National  Security,  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, and  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(2)  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  305.  POWERS. 

(a)  Hearings. — The  Commission  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Assistance  From  Other  Agencies.— The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  such  information,  rel- 
evant to  its  duties  under  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  duties. 
Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Mail. — The  Conmiission  may  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Assistance  From  Secretary  of  Defense. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  such  reasonable  administrative  and  support  services  as 
the  Conamission  may  request. 

SEC.  306.  COMMISSION  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Meetings. — The  Conmiission  shall  meet  on  a  regular  basis  (as  determined  by 
the  chairman)  and  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

SEC.  307.  PERSONNEL  MATTERS. 

(a)  Compensation. — Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  Commission  duties. 

(b)  Staff. — The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  staff  director,  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  under  section  5376  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  such  professional  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  enable  the  Conunission  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  title 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  classification,  and  General  Schedule  rates.  No  employee  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  (other  than  the  staff  director)  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  applicable  to  level  15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(c)  Detailed  Personnel. — Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  de- 
tail, without  reimbursement,  any  personnel  of  such  department  or  agency  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 
The  detail  of  any  such  personnel  may  not  result  in  the  interruption  or  loss  of  civil 
service  status  or  privilege  of  such  personnel. 

SEC.  808.  termination  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  the  final  report  required  by 
section  303. 

SEC.  309.  funding. 

Of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  $1,500,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  IV— COMMAND  OF  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 

SEC.  401.  LIMITATION  ON  EXPENDITURE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  FUNDS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  FORCES  PLACED  UNDER  COMMAND  OR  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  A 
FOREIGN  NATIONAL  ACTING  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

(a)  In  General. — (1)  Chapter  20  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  404  the  foUowing  new  section: 

**§405.  Placement  of  United  States  forces  under  command  or  operational 
control  of  foreign  nationals  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations: 
limitation 

"(a)  Limitation. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  fiands  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for  the  Department  of  Defense  mav  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  activities  of  any  element  of  the  armed  forces  tnat  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  is  placed  under  the  command  or  operational 
control  of  a  foreign  national  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose 
of  international  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or  similar  activity  that 
is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  Council  under  chapter  VI  or  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  elements  of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  considered 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  only  in  a  case  in  which  the  senior  military  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  force  or  operation  is  a  foreign  national. 

"(b)  Exception  for  Presidential  Certification.— (1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  placement  of  any  element  of  the  armed  forces  under 
such  command  or  operational  control  if  the  President,  not  less  than  15  days  before 
the  date  on  which  such  command  or  operational  control  is  to  become  effective  (or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)),  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d). 

'\2)  If  the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  an  emergency  exists  that  precludes 
the  President  from  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  15  days  before  plac- 
ing any  element  of  the  armed  forces  under  such  command  or  operational  control, 
the  President  may  place  such  forces  under  such  command  or  operational  control  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  in  a  timely  manner,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  48  hours  after  such  command  or  operational  control  becomes  effective. 

"(c)  Exception  for  Authorization  by  Law. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  proposed  placement  of  any  element  of  the  armed  forces  under  such  com- 
mand or  operational  control  if  the  Congress  specifically  authorizes  by  law  that  par- 
ticular placement  of  United  States  forces  under  such  command  or  operational  con- 
trol. 

"(d)  Presidential  Certifications. — The  requirements  referred  to  in  subsection 
(bXD  are  that  the  President  submit  to  Congress  the  following: 
"(1)  Certification  by  the  President  that — 

"(A)  such  a  command  or  operational  control  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
protect  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  commander  of  any  unit  of  the  armed  forces  proposed  for  place- 
ment under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting 
directly  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  will  at  all  times  retain  the  right — 
"(i)  to  report  independently  to  superior  United  States  military  au- 
thorities; and 

"(ii)  to  decline  to  comply  with  orders  judged  by  the  commander  to  be 
illegal,  militarily  imprudent,  or  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  mission  to 
which  the  United  States  agreed  with  the  United  Nations,  until  such 
time  as  that  conmiander  receives  direction  from  superior  United  States 
military  authorities  with  respect  to  the  orders  that  the  commander  has 
declined  to  comply  with; 
"(C)  any  element  of  the  armed  forces  proposed  for  placement  under  the 
command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting  directly  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations  will  at  all  times  remain  under  United  States  ad- 
ministrative command  for  such  purposes  as  discipline  and  evaluation;  and 
"(D)  the  United  States  will  retain  the  authority  to  withdraw  any  element 
of  the  armed  forces  from  the  proposed  operation  at  any  time  and  to  take 
anv  action  it  considers  necessary  to  protect  those  forces  if  they  are  engaged. 
"(2)  A  report  setting  forth  the  following: 

"(A)  A  description  of  the  national   security  interests  that  require  the 
placement  of  United  States  forces  under  the  command  or  one  rational  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  national  acting  directly  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 
"(B)  The  mission  of  the  United  States  forces  involved. 
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"(C)  The  expected  size  smd  composition  of  the  United  States  forces  in- 
volved. 

"(D)  The  incremental  cost  to  the  United  States  of  participation  in  the 

United  Nations  operation  by  the  United  States  forces  which  are  proposed 

to  be  placed  under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national. 

"(E)  The  precise  command  and  control  relationship  between  the  United 

States  forces  involved  and  the  United  Nations  command  structure. 

"(F)  The  precise  command  and  control  relationship  between  the  United 
States  forces  involved  and  the  commander  of  the  United  States  unified  com- 
mand for  the  region  in  which  those  United  States  forces  are  to  operate. 

"(G)  The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  forces  involved  will  rely  on 
non-United  States  forces  for  security  and  self-defense  and  an  assessment  on 
the  ability  of  those  non-United  States  forces  to  provide  adequate  security 
to  the  United  States  forces  involved. 

"(H)  The  timetable  for  complete  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  forces 
involved, 
"(e)  Classification  of  Report.— A  report  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  submitted 
in  unclassified  form  and,  if  necessary,  in  classified  form. 

"(0  Exception  for  Small  Forces.— This  section  does  not  apply  in  a  case  in 
which  fewer  than  50  members  of  the  armed  forces  are  participating  in  a  particular 
United  Nations  operation  or  activity. 
"(g)  Interpretation. — Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  construed — 

"(1)  as  authority  for  the  President  to  use  any  element  of  the  armed  forces  in 
any  operation;  or 

"(2)  as  authority  for  the  President  to  place  any  element  of  the  armed  forces 
under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national.". 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  I  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"406.  Placement  of  United  States  forces  under  command  or  operational  control  of  foreign  nationals  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations:  limitation.'. 

(b)  Report  Relating  to  CoNsmTUTiONALiTY. — No  certification  may  be  submitted 
by  the  President  under  section  405(dXl)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  until  the  President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  (after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  a  memorandum  of  legal  points  and  authorities  explain- 
ing why  the  placement  of  elements  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  under  the  com- 
mand or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

(c)  Exception  for  Ongoing  Operation  in  Macedonl\.— Section  405  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Macedonia  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  795,  adopted  December  11,  1992,  and  842,  adopted  June  18,  1993,  as 
part  of  the  United  Nations  force  designated  as  the  United  Nations  Protection  Force 
(UNPROFOR). 

SEC.  402.  LLMITATIGN  ON  PLACEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  UNDER  FOREIGN 
CONTROL  FOR  A  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTTVITy. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22 
U.S.C.  287d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Agreements  With  Security  Council.— (1)  Any  special  agreement 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  that  is  concluded  by  the  President  with  the  Security 
Council  shall  not  be  eiTective  unless  approved  by  the  Congress  by  law. 

"(2)  An  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
numbers  and  types  of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and 
general  locations,  or  the  nature  of  facilities  and  assistance,  including  rights  of  pas- 
sage, to  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"(b)  Limitation. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the  President 
may  not  place  any  element  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  command  or  operational 
control  oi  a  foreign  national  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose 
of  international  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or  similar  activity  that 
is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  Council  under  chapter  VI  or  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  considered 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  only  in  a  case  in  which  the  senior  military  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  force  or  operation  is  a  foreign  national. 
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"(c)  Exception  for  PREsroENTiAL  Certification. — (1)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  placement  of  any  element  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
such  command  or  operational  control  if  the  FVesident,  not  less  than  15  days  before 
the  date  on  which  such  command  or  operational  control  is  to  become  effective  (or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)),  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (e). 

"(2)  If  the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  an  emergency  exists  that  precludes 
the  President  from  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (e)  15  days  before  plac- 
ing any  element  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  such  command  or  operational  control, 
the  President  may  place  such  forces  under  such  command  or  operational  control  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (e)  in  a  timely  manner,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  48  hours  after  such  command  or  operational  control  becomes  effective. 

"(d)  Exception  for  Authorization  by  Law. — Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  proposed  placement  of  any  element  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  such 
command  or  operational  control  if  the  Congress  specifically  authorizes  by  law  that 
particular  placement  of  United  States  forces  under  such  command  or  operational 
control. 

"(e)  F*RESIDENT1AL  Certifications. — The  requirements  referred  to  in  subsection 
(cXD  are  that  the  President  submit  to  Congress  the  following: 
"(1)  Certification  by  the  President  that — 

"(A)  such  a  command  or  operational  control  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
protect  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  commander  of  any  unit  of  the  Armed  Forces  proposed  for  place- 
ment under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting 
directly  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  wiU  at  all  times  retain  the  right — 
"(i)  to  report  independently  to  superior  United  States  military  au- 
thorities; and 

"(ii)  to  decline  to  comply  with  orders  judged  by  the  commander  to  be 
illegal,  militarily  imprudent,  or  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  mission  to 
which  the  United  States  agreed  with  the  United  Nations,  until  such 
time  as  that  commander  receives  direction  from  superior  United  States 
military  authorities  with  respect  to  the  orders  that  the  commander  has 
declined  to  comply  with; 
"(C)  any  element  of  the  Armed  Forces  proposed  for  placement  under  the 
command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting  directly  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations  will  at  all  times  remain  under  United  States  ad- 
ministrative command  for  such  purposes  as  discipline  and  evaluation;  and 
"(D)  the  United  States  will  retain  the  authority  to  withdraw  any  element 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  the  proposed  operation  at  any  time  and  to  take 
any  action  it  considers  necessary  to  protect  those  forces  if  they  are  engaged. 
"(2)  A  report  setting  forth  the  following: 

"(A)  A  description  of  the  national  security  interests  that  require  the 
placement  of  United  States  forces  under  the  command  or  operational  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  national  acting  directly  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 
"(B)  The  mission  of  the  United  States  forces  involved. 
"(C)  The  expected  size  and  composition  of  the  United  States  forces  in- 
volved. 

"(D)  The  incremental  cost  to  the  United  States  of  participation  in  the 

United  Nations  operation  by  the  United  States  forces  wnich  areproposed  to 

be  placed  under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national. 

"(E)  The  precise  command  and  control  relationship  between  the  United 

States  forces  involved  and  the  United  Nations  command  structure. 

"(F)  The  precise  conunand  and  control  relationship  between  the  United 
States  forces  involved  and  the  commander  of  the  United  States  unified  com- 
mand for  the  region  in  which  those  United  States  forces  are  to  operate. 

"(G)  The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  forces  involved  will  rely  on 
non-United  States  forces  for  security  and  self-defense  and  an  assessment  on 
the  ability  of  those  non-United  States  forces  to  provide  adequate  security 
to  the  United  States  forces  involved. 

"(H)  The  timetable  for  complete  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  forces 
involved. 
"(f)  Classification  of  Report. — A  report  under  subsection  (e)  shall  be  submitted 
in  unclassified  form  and,  if  necessary,  in  classified  form. 

"(g)  Exception  for  Small  Forces. — This  section  does  not  apply  in  a  case  in 
which  fewer  than  50  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  participating  in  a  particular 
United  Nations  operation  or  activity. 

"(h)  Interpretation. — Except  as  authorized  in  section  7  of  this  Act,  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  authorization  to  the  President  by  the 
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Congress  to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council  United  States  Armed  Forces,  fa- 
cilities, or  assistance.". 

(b)  Report  Relating  to  CoNSTrrunoNALiTY.— No  certification  may  be  submitted 
by  the  President  under  section  6(eXl)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  until  the  President  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress (after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  a  memorandum  of  legal  points 
and  authorities  explaining  why  the  placement  of  elements  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  under  the  conmiand  or  operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations  does  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

(c)  Exception  for  Ongoing  Operation  in  Macedonia.— Section  6  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  eictivities  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Macedonia  pursuant  to  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  795,  adopted  December  11,  1992,  and  842,  adopted 
June  18,  1993,  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  force  designated  as  the  United  Nations 
Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR). 

TITLE  V— UNITED  NATIONS 

SEC.  601.  CREDIT  AGAINST  ASSESSMENT  FOR  UNITED  STATES  EXPENDITURES  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"^EC.  10.  (a)  Credit  Against  Assessment  for  Expenditures  in  Support  of 
Peacekeeping  Operations.— 

"(1)  Limitation. — Funds  may  be  obligated  for  payment  to  the  United  Nations 
of  the  United  States  assessed  share  of  peacekeeping  operations  for  a  fiscal  year 
only  to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  assessed  share  exceeds — 
"(B)  the  amount  equal  to — 

"(i)  the  total  amount  identified  in  the  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  reduced  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  any  reinJjursement  or  credit  to  the  United  States 
by  the  United  Nations  for  the  costs  of  United  States  support  for,  or  par- 
ticipation in.  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  for  that  preceding 
fiscal  year. 
"(2)  Annual  report. — The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the 
budget  to  the  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year,  submit  to  the  designated  congres- 
sional committees  a  report  on  the  total  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  that  were  expenaed  auring  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  to  support  or  participate  in,  directly  or  indirectly,  tmited  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities.  Such  report  shall  include  a  separate  listing  by 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operation  of  the  amount  of  funds  expended  to  sup- 
port or  participate  in  each  such  operation. 
"(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  United  nations  peacekeeping  AcnvmES.— The  term  TJnited  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities'  means  any  international  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, peace-enforcing,  or  similar  activity  that  is  authorized  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  under  chapter  VI  or  VII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"(B)  Designated  congressional  coMMirrEES.- The  term  'designated 
concessional  committees'  includes  the  Committee  on  National  Security  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  limitation  contained  in  section  KXaXD  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  ajpply  only  with 
respect  to  United  Nations  assessments  for  peacekeeping  operations  after  fiscal  year 
1995. 

SEC  508.  codification  OF  REQUIRED  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  PROPOSED  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS peacekeeping  activities. 

(a)  Required  Notice. — Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
(22  U.S.C.  287b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  aft^r  subsection  (d)  a  new  subsection  (e)  consisting  of  the  text 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  407  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fis- 
cal Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103-236),  revised— 
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(A)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "in  written 
form  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of  after  "shall  bie  provided"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (AXiv),  by  inserting  "(incluaing  facilities,  train- 
ing, transportation,  communication,  intelligence,  and  logistical  sup- 
port)" after  "covered  by  the  resolution";  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iv)  A  description  of  any  other  United  States  assistance  to  or  support 
for  the  operation  (including  facilities,  training,  transportation,  commu- 
nication, intelligence,  and  logistical  support),  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  assistance  or  support."; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  that  paragraph  by  striking  "and  (ii)    and  inserting  "through  (iv)"; 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  New  united  nations  peacekeeping  operation  defined. — ^As  used  in 
paragraphs  (2)  (B)  and  (3),  the  term  'new  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation includes  any  existing  or  otherwise  ongoing  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operation — 

"(A)  that  is  to  be  expanded  by  more  than  25  percent  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Security  Council  resolution,  as  measured  by  either  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  participating  (or  authorized  to  participate)  in  the  operation 
or  the  Dudget  of  the  operation;  or 

"(B)  that  is  to  be  authorized  to  operate  in  a  country  in  which  it  was  not 
previously  authorized  to  operate.";  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (5) — 

(i)  by  striking  "(5)  NOTIFICATION"  and  all  that  follows  through  "(B) 
The  President"  and  inserting  "(5)  QUARTERLY  REPORTS.— The  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(ii)  by  striking  "section  4(d)"  and  all  that  follows  through  "of  this  sec- 
tion)" and  inserting  "subsection  (d)". 

(b)  Conforming  Repeal. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  407  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103-236),  is  repealed. 

(c)  Designated  Congressional  Committees. — Subsection  (f)  of  section  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b(f)),  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Designated  Congressional  Committees. — As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"designated  congressional  committees"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
10(f).  . 

SEC.  503.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  UNITED 
nations  PEACEKEEPING  ACnvmES. 

Section  10  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding 
aft«r  subsection  (a),  as  added  by  section  501,  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notice  to  Congress  Regarding  Contributions  for  Peacekeeping  Activi- 
ties.— 

"(1)  Notice  regarding  united  nations  billing  request. — Not  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  United  States  receives  from  the  United  Na- 
tions a  billing  requesting  a  payment  by  the  United  States  of  any  contribution 
for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  the  President  shall  so  notify  the  des- 
ignated congressional  committees. 

"(2)  Notice  regarding  proposed  obligation  of  funds.— The  President 
shall  notify  the  designated  congressional  committees  at  least  15  days  before  the 
United  States  obligates  funds  for  any  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  except  that  if  the  President  determines 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
such  notification  be  provided  15  days  in  advance  and  that  such  contribution  is 
in  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States,  such  notification  shall 
be  provided  in  a  timely  manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  such  obliga- 
tion.". 

SEC.  504.  REVISED  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING  UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTrVITIES. 

Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287 d-1)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "other  than  subsection  (e)(1)"  after  "any 
other  law";  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  at  least  15  days  before  any 
agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States  Government  makes  available  to  the  United 
Nations  any  assistance  or  facility  to  support  or  facilitate  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  the  President  shall  so  notify  the  designated  congressional  committees. 
"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  assistance  having  a  value  of  less  than  $1,000,000  in  the  case  of  non- 
reimbursable assistance  or  less  than  $5,000,000  in  the  case  of  reimbursable  as- 
sistance; or 

"(B)  assistance  provided  under  the  emergency  drawdown  authority  contained 
in  sections  506(aXl)  and  552(cX2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2318(aXl),  2348a(cX2)). 
"(3)  If  the  President  determines  that  an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  compli- 
ance with  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (1)  that  notification  be  provided  15  days 
in  advance  and  that  the  contribution  of  any  such  assistance  or  facility  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States,  such  notification  shall  be  provided  in 
a  timely  manner  but  not  later  than  48  hours  after  such  assistance  or  facility  is 
made  available  to  the  United  Nations. 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'assistance' — 

"(A)  means  assistance  of  any  kind,  including  logistical  support,  supplies, 
goods,  or  services  (including  command,  control,  communications  or  intelligence 
assistance  and  training),  and  the  grant  of  rights  of  passage;  and 

"(B)  includes  assistance  provided  through  in-kind  contributions  or  through  the 
provision  of  support,  supplies,  goods,  or  services  on  any  terms,  including  on  a 
grant,  lease,  loan,  or  reimbursable  basis;  but 
"(C)  does  not  include  the  payment  of  assessed  or  voluntary  contributions.". 

SEC.  606.  UNITED  STATES  CONTRmUTIONS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  4(dXl)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C. 
287b(dXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  subparagraph  (E);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  anticipated  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
United  States  participation  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of — 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  United  Nations 
for  that  fiscal  year,  including  assessed  and  voluntary  contributions, 
which  may  be  made  available  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties; and 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  (from  all  accounts)  and  the  aggre- 
gate costs  of^in-kind  contributions  that  the  United  States  proposes  to 
make  available  to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal  year  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities.". 

SEC.  60&  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIYITIES. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22 
U.S.C.  287d-l),  as  amended  by  section  504,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  afler  "(b)"; 

(B)  by  striking  "United  States:  Provided,"  throu^  "Provided  further,  That 
when"  and  inserting  "United  States.  When";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  requirement  for  reimbursement 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Secretary,  afler  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  justifies  waiver  of^that  requirement.  Any  such  waiver  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  designated  congressional  conmiittees,  as  defined  in  section 
10(aX3XB),  at  least  15  days  before  it  takes  effect,  except  that  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  compliance  with  the  requirement 
that  the  notification  oe  provided  15  days  in  advance  and  that  the  provision  under 
subsection  (aXl)  or  (aX2)  of  personnel  or  assistance  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  is 
in  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States,  such  notification  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  a  timely  manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  such  waiver  takes  effect."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure  that  goods  and  services  provided  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  United  Nations  for  United 
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Nations  peacekeeping  operations  under  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law  are 
reimbursed  at  the  appropriate  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.", 
(b)  Initial  Report.— 

(1)  In  general. — ^Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  shall 
submit  to  the  designated  congressional  committees  a  report  on  all  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the  objective  de- 
scribed in  section  7(0  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  added 
by  subsection  (aX2).  

(2)  Designated  congressional  committees  defined. — As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "designated  congressional  conmiittees"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  10{aX3XB)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945, 
as  added  by  section  501. 

SEC.  507.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FTJND8  TO  PAY  UNITED  STATES  ASSESSED  OR  VOLUNTARY 
contribution  FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIYmES  UNLESS  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  REIMBUR^D  BY  UNITED  NATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  GOODS 
AND  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  10  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (b),  as  added  by  section  503,  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  PROmBITIGN  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  PAY  ASSESSED  OR  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR  Peacekeeping  Activities  Unless  Department  of  Defense  Reim- 
bursed FOR  Certain  Goods  and  Services. — Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used 
to  pay  any  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  tmited  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  United  Nations  has  reimbursed  the  Department  of  Defense 
directly  for  all  goods  and  services  that  were  provided  to  the  United  Nations  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  a  reimbursable  basis  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  including  personnel  and  assistance  provided 
under  section  7  (except  to  the  extent  that  the  autnority  of  subsection  (bX2)  of  such 
section  to  waive  the  reimbursement  requirement  was  exercised  with  respect  to  such 
personnel  or  assistance).". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  prohibition  contained  in  section  10(c)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1995. 

SEC.  608.  limitation  ON  USE  OF  DEPART1I4ENT  OF  DEFENSE  FUNDS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
SHARE  OF  COSTS  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  General. — (1)  Chapter  20  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  405,  as  added  by  section  401  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  406.  Use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  United  States  share  of  costs 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities:  limitation 

"(a)  PROfflBITION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  ASSESSMENT.— No  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  available  for  payment  of  any  United 
States  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds  for  Participation  in  Peacekeeping  Activi- 
ties.— Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  for  payment  of 
the  incremental  costs  associated  with  the  participation  of  elements  of  the  armed 
forces  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  only  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
has  by  law  specifically  authorized  the  use  of  those  fiinds  for  such  purposes.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"406.  Use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  United  States  share  of  costs  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities: limitation.'. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — Section  406  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1995. 

SEC.  60B.  CODIFICATION  OF  LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  UNITED  STATES  ASSESSED  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  10  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (c),  as  added  by  section  507,  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Assessed  Contribution  With  Respect  to  a  Peacekeeping 
Operation. — Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  'Contributions  for  Inter- 
national Peacekeeping  Activities'  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
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pa3nment  of  the  United  States  assessed  contribution  for  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing operation  in  an  amount  which  is  greater  than  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  all  assessed  contributions  for  that  operation.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  limitation  contained  in  section  10(d)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  for  International 
Peacekeeping  Activities"  for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1995. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  404(b)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103-236)  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (2). 

SEC.  51  a  BUY  AMERICAN  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  10  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding 
aft«r  subsection  (d),  aa  added  by  section  509,  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Buy  American  Requirement. — No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
pay  any  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  certifies  to  the  des- 
ignated congressional  committees  that  United  States  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
are  being  given  opportunities  to  provide  ecpiipment,  services,  and  material  for  such 
activities  equal  to  those  being  given  to  foreign  manufacturers  and  suppliers. 

"(f)  Designated  Congressional  Committees  Defined.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'designated  congressional  committees'  means — 

"(1)  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  61 1.  united  nations  BUDGETARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  REFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et 
seq.)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec  11.  (a)  Withholding  of  Contributions.— 

"(1)  Assessed  contributions  for  regular  united  nations  budget. — At  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  States  assessed  contributions  for  the  regular 
United  Nations  budget  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  expenditure  unless 
a  certification  for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Assessed  contributions  for  united  nations  peacekeeping.— At  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  States  assessed  contributions  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  expenditure  un- 
less a  certification  for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Voluntary  contributions  for  united  nations  peacekeeping. — The 
United  States  may  not  during  any  fiscal  year  pay  any  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  for  international  peacekeeping  activities  unless  a  certifi- 
cation for  that  fiscalyear  has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 
"(b)  Certification. — Tne  certification  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  a  certification  by  the  President  to  the  Congress,  submitted  on  or  after  the 
beginning  of  that  fiscal  year,  of  each  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  United  Nations  has  an  independent  office  of  Inspector  General  to 
conduct  and  supervise  objective  audits,  inspections,  and  investigations  relating 
to  programs  and  operations  of  the  United  Nations. 

'\2)  The  United  Nations  has  an  Inspector  CJeneral  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  General  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  and  whose  ap- 

S ointment  was  made  principally  on  the  basis  of  the  appointee's  integrity  and 
emonstrated  ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  financial  analysis,  law,  manage- 
ment analysis,  public  adininistration,  or  investigation. 
"(3)  The  Inspector  General  is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  United  Nations; 

"(B)  have  access  to  all  records,  documents,  and  other  available  materials 
relating  to  those  programs  and  operations; 

"(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  any  official  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

"(D)  have  access  to  all  records  and  officials  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 

the  United  Nations. 

"(4)  The  United  Nations  has  fiilly  implemented,  and  made  available  to  all 

member  states,  procedures  that  effectively  protect  the  identity  of,  and  prevent 

reprisals  against,  any  staff  member  of  the  United  Nations  making  a  complaint 
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or  disclosing  information  to,  or  cooperating  in  any  investigation  or  inspection  by, 
the  United  Nations  Inspector  General. 

"(5)  TTie  United  Nations  has  fully  implemented  procedures  that  ensure  com- 
pliance with  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  Inspector  General. 

"(6)  The  United  Nations  has  required  the  United  Nations  Inspector  General 
to  issue  an  annual  report  and  has  ensured  that  the  annual  report  and  all  other 
reports  of  the  Inspector  General  are  made  available  to  the  General  Assembly 
without  modification. 

"(7)  The  United  Nations  has  provided,  and  is  committed  to  providing,  suffi- 
cient budgetary  resources  to  ensure  the  effective  operation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Inspector  General.". 
(b)  Effective  Date. — Section  11  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 
year  1995. 

SEC.  512.  CONDITIONS  ON  PROVISION  OF  INTELUGENCE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et 
seq.)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

'^EC.    12.  (a)  CONDITIGNS  ON  PROVISION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS.— 

"(1)  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AGREEMENT. — The  United  States  may  provide  intel- 
ligence to  the  United  Nations  only  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  between 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
"(2)  Content  of  agreement. — Any  such  agreement  shall  sj>ecify — 
"(A)  the  types  of  intelligence  to  be  provided  to  the  United  Nations; 
"(B)  the  circumstances  under  which  intelligence  may  be  provided  to  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"(C)  the  procedures  to  be  observed  by  the  United  Nations — 

"(i)  concerning  persons  who  shml  have  access  to  the  intelligence  pro- 
vided; and 

"(ii)  to  protect  the  intelligence  against  disclosure  not  authorized  by 
the  agreement. 
"(3)  Duration  of  agreement. — Any  such  agreement  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  finom  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  enters  into 
force. 
"(b)  Advance  Notification  to  Congress. — An  agreement  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  only  if  the  President  has  transmitted  the  agreement  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  not  less  than  30  days 
in  advance  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement. 

"(c)  Delegation  of  Authority. — The  President  may  delegate  the  authority  and 
assign  the  duties  of  the  President  under  this  section  only  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
"(d)  ExcElPTlONS. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  provision  of  intelligence — 
"(1)  that  is  provided  only  to,  and  for  the  use  of.  United  States  (jovemment 
personnel  serving  vrith  the  United  Nations;  or 

"(2)  that  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  nationals  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Unitea  States  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Government. 
"(e)  Relationship  to  Existing  Law. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to— 

"(1)  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence to  protect  intelUgence  sources  and  methods  from  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure pursuant  to  section   103(cX5)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  403-3(cX5));  or 
"(2)  supersede  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of — 

"(A)  title  V  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  413-^15);  or 
"(B)  section  112b  of  title  1,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— REVTTALIZATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

SEC  601.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "NATO  RevitaUzation  and  Expansion  Act  of  1995". 
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SEC.  602.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Since  1948,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  has  helped  to 
guarantee  the  security,  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  its 
partners  in  the  alliance. 

(2)  NATO  has  expanded  its  membership  on  three  different  occasions  since  its 
founding  in  1949. 

(3)  The  steadfast  and  sustained  commitment  of  the  member  countries  of 
NATO  to  mutual  defense  against  the  threat  of  communist  domination  played  a 
significant  role  in  precipitating  the  collapse  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  demise 
01  the  Soviet  Union. 

(4)  In  the  place  of  that  threat,  new  security  threats  are  emerging  to  the 
shared  interests  of  the  member  countries  of  NATO. 

(5)  Although  these  new  threats  are  more  geographically  and  functionally  di- 
verse and  less  predictable,  they  still  imperil  shared  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies. 

(6)  Western  interests  must  be  protected  on  a  cooperative  basis  without  an 
undue  burden  falling  upon  the  United  States. 

(7)  NATO  is  the  only  multilateral  organization  that  is  capable  of  conducting 
effective  military  operations  to  protect  Western  interests. 

(8)  The  valuable  experience  gained  from  ongoing  military  cooperation  within 
NATO  was  critical  to  the  success  of  joint  military  operations  in  the  1991  libera- 
tion of  Kuwait. 

(9)  NATO  is  an  important  diplomatic  forum  for  discussion  of  issues  of  concern 
to  its  member  states  and  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes. 

(10)  Admission  of  Central  and  East  European  countries  that  have  recently 
been  freed  from  Communist  domination  to  NATO  could  contribute  to  inter- 
national peace  and  enhance  the  security  of  those  countries. 

(11)  A  number  of  countries,  including  the  Visegrad  countries  (the  Czech  Re- 
public, Hungary,  Poland,  and  Slovakia),  the  Baltic  states  (Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania),  and  Ukraine,  have  expressed  interest  in  NATO  membership. 

(12)  In  recognition  of  this  interest,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  offers 
limited  military  cooperation  to  many  European  countries  not  currently  members 
of  NATO,  but  fails  to  establish  benchmarks  or  guidelines  for  eventual  NATO 
membership. 

(13)  In  particular,  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia  have 
made  significant  progress  toward  establishing  democratic  institutions,  free  mar- 
ket economies,  civilian  control  of  their  armed  forces,  police,  and  intelligence 
services,  and  the  rule  of  law  since  the  fall  of  their  previous  Communist  govern- 
ments. 

SEC.  803.  UNITED  STATES  POLICY. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  to  continue  the  Nation's  conmiitment  to  an  active  leadership  role  in 
NATO; 

(2)  to  join  with  the  Nation's  NATO  allies  to  redefine  the  role  of  the  alliance 
in  the  post-Cold  War  world,  taking  into  account — 

(A)  the  fundamentally  changed  security  environment  of  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe; 

(B)  the  need  to  assure  all  countries  of  the  defensive  nature  of  the  alliance 
and  the  desire  of  its  members  to  work  cooperatively  with  all  former  adver- 
saries; 

(C)  the  emerging  security  threats  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  means  to  de- 
liver them; 

(D)  the  continuing  challenges  to  the  interests  of  all  NATO  member  coun- 
tries posed  by  unstable  and  undemocratic  regimes  harboring  hostUe  inten- 
tions; and 

(E)  the  dependence  of  the  global  economy  on  a  stable  energy  supply  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce; 

(3)  to  affirm  that  NATO  military  planning  should  include  joint  military  oper- 
ations beyond  the  geographic  bounds  of  the  alliance  under  Article  4  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  when  the  shared  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
ber countries  require  such  action  to  defend  vital  interests; 

(4)  that  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia  should  be  in  a 
position  to  further  the  principles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  to  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  not  later  than  January  10,  1999  (5 
years  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace),  and,  in 
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accordance  with  Article   10  of  such  Treaty,  should  be  invited  to  become  full 
NATO  members  not  later  than  that  date,  provided  these  countries — 

(A)  meet  appropriate  standards,  including — 

(i)  shared  values  and  interests; 

(ii)  democratic  governments; 

(iii)  free  market  economies; 

(iv)  civilian  control  of  the  military,  of  the  police,  and  of  intelligence 
services; 

(v)  adherence  to  the  values,  principles,  and  political  commitments 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  oi  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe; 

(vi)  commitment  to  fiirther  the  principles  of  NATO  and  to  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area; 

(vii)  commitment  to  accept  the  obligations,  responsibilities,  and  costs 
of  NATO  membership;  and 

(viii)  commitment  to  implement  infrastructure  development  activities 
that  wiU  facilitate  participation  in  and  support  for  NATO  military  ac- 
tivities; and 

(B)  remain  committed  to  protecting  the  rights  of  all  their  citizens  and  re- 
specting the  territorial  integrity  of  their  neigibors; 

(5)  that  the  United  States,  other  NATO  member  nations,  and  NATO  itself 
should  furnish  appropriate  assistance  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  the  Czech  RepubHc,  and  Slovakia  to  full  NATO  membership  not  later 
than  January  10,  1999;  and 

(6)  that  other  European  countries  emerging  from  communist  domination,  in 
particular  the  Baltic  states  (Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania)  and  Ukraine,  may 
be  in  a  position  at  a  future  date  to  further  the  principles  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  they  should  receive  assistance  to  facilitate  their  transition  to 
full  r^TO  membership  and  should  be  invited  to  become  full  NATO  members. 

SEC.  604.  REVISIONS  TO  PROGRAM  TO  FACILITATE  TRANSITION  TO  NATO  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Ectablishment  of  Program. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  NATO  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1994  (title  H  of  Public  Law  103-447;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Xa)  Esttablishment  of  Program. — The  President  shall  establish  a  program  to  as- 
sist in  the  transition  to  full  NATO  membership  of  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Re- 
public, and  Slovakia  and  any  other  European  country  emerging  from  communist 
domination  that  is  designated  by  the  Presiaent  under  subsection  (d)(2).". 

(b)  EuGiBLE  Countries.— 

(1)  Designated  countries. — Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"(d)  Designation  of  Eligible  Countries.— 

"(1)  Specified  countries. — The  following  countries  are  hereby  designated  for 
purposes  of  this  title:  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia. 

"(2)  Authority  for  president  to  designate  other  European  countries 
EMERGING  FROM  COMMUNIST  DOMINATION. — The  President  may  designate  other 
European  countries  emerging  from  communist  domination  (as  definea  in  section 
206)  to  receive  assistance  under  the  program  established  under  subsection  (a). 
The  President  may  make  such  a  designation  in  the  case  of  any  such  country 
only  if  the  President  determines,  and  reports  to  the  designated  congressional 
committees,  that  such  country — 

"(A)  has  made  significant  progress  toward  establishing — 
"(i)  shared  values  and  interests; 
"(ii)  democratic  governments; 
"(iii)  free  maritet  economies; 

"(iv)  civilian  control  of  the  military,  of  the  police,  and  of  intelligence 
services; 

"(v)  adherence  to  the  values,  principles,  and  political  commitments 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

"(vi)  commitment  to  further  the  principles  of  NATO  and  to  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area; 

"Xvii)  commitment  to  accept  the  obligations,  responsibilities,  and  costs 
of  NATO  membership;  and 

"Xviii)  commitment  to  implement  infrastructure  development  activi- 
ties that  will  facilitate  peirticipation  in  and  support  for  NATO  military 
activities;  £uid 
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"(B)  is  likely,  within  five  years  of  such  determination,  to  be  in  a  position 
to  further  the  principles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  to  contribute  to 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.". 
(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  are  amended  by  striking  "coun- 
tries described  in  such  subsection"  and  inserting  "countries  designated 
under  subsection  (d)". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is  amended — 

(i)  by  striking  "subsection  (d)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (dX2)";  and 
(ii)  by  inserting  "(22  U.S.C.  2394)"  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(C)  Section  204(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "any  other"  and  in- 
serting "any  country  designated  under  section  203(dX2r. 

(c)  Types  of  Assistance.— 

(1)  Economic  support  assistance.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  re- 
spectively; and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  Assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  the  Economic  Support  Fund).". 

(2)  Additional  assistance.- 

(A)  In  general. — Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D  Additional  Assistance. — In  carrying  out  the  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  may,  in  addition  to  the  security  assistance  authorized  to 
be  provided  under  subsection  (c),  provide  assistance  to  countries  designated  under 
subsection  (d)  from  funds  appropriated  under  the  "Nonprolrferation  and  Disar- 
mament Fund'  account.". 

(B)  Effective  date. — The  amendment  made  by  subparagraph  (A)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appropriated  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  Disqualification  From  Assistance  for  Support  of  Terrorism.— Section 
203  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  Prohibition  on  Providing  Assistance  to  Foreign  Governments  That  Ex- 
port Lethal  Military  Equipment  to  Countries  Supporting  International  Ter- 
rorism.— Assistance  may  only  be  provided  through  the  program  established  under 
subsection  (a)  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  apply  under  section  563 
of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act,  1995  (Public  Law  103-306),  with  respect  to  the  making  available  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  under  that  Act.". 

(e)  Annual  Report.— Section  205  of  the  NATO  Participation  Act  of  1994  (title  II 
of  Public  Law  103^47;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "annual"  in  the  section  heading  before  the  first  word; 

(2)  by  inserting  "annual"  after  "include  in  the  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respec- 
tively; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2),  as  so  redesignated,  the  following  new 
paragraph  (1): 

"(1)  An  assessment  of  the  progress  made  by  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Re- 
public, and  Slovakia  and  by  any  country  designated  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 203(dX2)  toward  meeting  the  standards  for  NATO  membership  set  forth  in 
Article  10  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  including — 

"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  progress  of  each  such  country  toward  establish- 
ing— 

"(i)  shared  values  and  interests; 
"(ii)  democratic  governments; 
"(iii)  free  market  economies; 

"(iv)  civilian  control  of  the  military,  of  the  police,  and  of  intelligence 
services; 

"(v)  adherence  to  the  values,  principles,  and  political  commitments 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe; 

"(vi)  commitment  to  further  the  principles  of  NATO  and  to  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area; 

"(vii)  commitment  to  accept  the  obligations,  responsibilities,  and  costs 
of  NATO  membership;  and 
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"(viii)  commitment  to  implement  infrastructure  development  activi- 
ties that  will  facilitate  participation  in  and  support  for  NATO  military 
activities;  and 
"(B)  the  commitment  of  each  such  country  to  protecting  the  rights  of  all 
its  citizens  and  respecting  the  territorial  integrity  of  its  neighbors. ';  and 
(5)  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  as  so  redesignated,  by  striking  "and  other"  and 
all  that  follows  throu^  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  'and  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  203(dX2).". 
(0  Definitions.— The  NATO  Participation  Act  of  1994  (title  II  of  Public  Law  103- 
447;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  208.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  NATO.— The  term  "NATO'  means  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
"(2)  Other  European  countries  emerging  from  communist  domination. — 
The  term  'other  European  countries  emerging  from  communist  domination' 
means — 

"(A)  any  member  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  that  is  located — 

"(i)  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
or 

"(ii)  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia; or 
"(B)  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  or  Albania. 
"(3)  Designated  congressional  committees.— The  term  'designated  con- 
gressional committees'  means — 

"(A)  the  Committee  on  International  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

"(B)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.". 

TITLE  Vn— BUDGET  FIREWALLS 

SEC.  701.  RESTORATION  OF  BUDGET  FIREWALLS  FOR  DEFENSE  SPENDING. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  so-called  "budget  firewalls"  between  defense 
and  domestic  discretionary  spending  should  be  established  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1996,  1997,  and  1998. 


H.R.  7— NATIONAL  SECURITY  REVITALIZATION  ACT, 
ADMINISTRATION  DEFENSE  FUNDING  PLAN 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  January  19,  1995. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at   10:04  a.m.,  in  room 
2118,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHAIRMAN,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  we  go  ahead  and  vote  and  come  right 
back. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Before  we  begin  our  hearing  today,  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
pense with  a  final  organizational  item  that  we  were  unable  to  com- 
plete in  last  week's  organizational  meeting. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  that  the  committee  Republican 
and  Democratic  caucuses  have  met  and  selected  their  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  ranking  members,  and  members. 

Those  selections  are  listed  in  the  packet  before  each  member 
here  today.  You  have  them  at  your  desk. 

The  Chair  asks  unanimous  consent  that  those  appointments  be 
approved. 

Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  unanimous  consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

[The  information  follows:] 


(1) 


HOUSE   NATIONAL    SECURITY    COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE   ASSIGNMENTS    FOR   THE    104TH   CONGRESS 


Military  Installations   and  Facilities  Subcommittee 
(10   and   8) 


Mr.  Hefley,    Chairman 

Mr.  McHugh 

Mr.  Hostettler 

Mr.  Hilleary 

Mr.  Jones 

Mr .  Stump 

Mr.  Hunter 

Mr.  Hansen 

Mr .  Saxton 

Mrs .  Fowler 


Mr.  Ortiz 

Mr.  Montgomery 

Mr.  Browder 

Mr.  Abercrombie 

Mr.  Tejeda 

Mr.  Underwood 

Mr.  Peterson 

Mr.  Ward 


Mllltaxy  Personnel  Subcommittee 
(9  and  7) 


Mr.  Dornan,  Chairman 

Mr .  Buyer 

Mr.  Lewis 

Mr.  Watts 

Mr .  Thornberry 

Mr.  Chambliss 

Mr.  Tiahrt 

Mr.  Hastings 

Mr.  Hunter 


Mr. 

Pickett 

Mr. 

Montgomery 

Mr. 

Skelton 

Ms. 

Harman 

Mr. 

Jefferson 

Ms. 

DeLauro 

Mr. 

Ward 

Military  Procurement  Subcommittee 
(15  and  12) 


Mr.  Hunter,  Chairman 

Mr .  Spence 

Mr .  Stump 

Mr.  Saxton 

Mr.  Buyer 

Mr.  Torkildsen 

Mr.  Talent 

Mr.  Everett 

Mr.  Bartlett 

Mr .  McKeon 

Mr.  Lewis 

Mr.  Watts 

Mr.  Thornberry 

Mr.  Chambliss 

Mr.  Longley 


Mr.  Skelton 

Mr.  Dellums 

Mr.  Sisisky 

Mr .  Evans 

Mr.  Tanner 

Mr .  Taylor 

Mr.  Abercrombie 

Mr .  Edwards 

Mr.  Geren 

Mr.  Peterson 

Mr.  Jefferson 

Ms .  DeLauro 


Mllltaxy  Readiness  Subcommittee 
(11  and  9) 


Mr. 

Bateman,  Chairman 

Mr. 

Kasich 

Mr. 

Cunningham 

Mrs 

.  Fowler 

Mr. 

Scarborough 

Mr. 

Wei don 

Mr. 

Torkildsen 

Mr. 

Talent 

Mr. 

Everett 

Mr. 

Bartlett 

Mr. 

McKeon 

Mr. 

Sisisky 

Mr. 

Spratt 

Mr. 

Pickett 

Mr. 

Evans 

Mr. 

Browder 

Mr. 

Edwards 

Mr. 

Tejeda 

Mr. 

Meehan 

Mr. 

McHale 

Military  Research  &  Development  SvLbcommittee 
(14  and  11) 


Mr. 

Wei don.  Chairman 

Mr. 

Hansen 

Mr. 

Tiahrt 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Hastings 
Kasich 
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Bateman 

Mr. 

Dornan 

Mr. 
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Mr. 

Hefley 
Cunningham 
McHugh 
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Hilleary 
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.  Schroeder 
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Tanner 

Mr. 

Taylor 
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Meehan 
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Underwood 

Ms. 

Harman 
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McHale 

Mr. 

Geren 

Mr. 

Kennedy 

The  Chairman.  The  primary  order  of  business  this  morning  is  to 
receive  testimony  from  our  panel  of  distinguished  witnesses  on  the 
question  of  the  administration's  defense  funding  plan.  As  this  rep- 
resents the  committee's  first  public  hearing  of  the  104th  Congress, 
I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  directly  confront  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  has  characterized  the  defense  debate  for  the  past  2  years, 
namely,  are  we  spending  enough  on  defense  to  ensure  that  we 
maintain  a  military  capability  sufficient  to  protect  and  promote 
U.S.  interests  in  an  uncertain  world? 

Today,  your  testimony  will  obviously  not  provide  a  definitive  an- 
swer for  this  important  question,  but  rather  it  will  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  begin  working  through  the  various  components  of  this 
complex  issue.  Beyond  the  funding  question  lies  the  more  fun- 
damental and  pressing  issue  of  whether  the  administration's  de- 
fense program,  regardless  of  how  well  or  fully  it  is  funded,  ade- 
quately meets  the  national  security  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

And  as  most  of  you  know,  I  entered  this  debate  with  some 
strongly  held  views  on  this  question,  views  developed  over  a  life- 
time of  association  with  the  military  during  the  days  of  both  feast 
and  famine.  My  perspective  has  been  specifically  shaped  in  the 
past  two  years  as  I  have  watched  a  decline  in  defense  spending 
lead  to  a  decline  in  military  readiness. 

This  committee  will  soon  be  considering  legislation  to  implement 
the  Republican  Contract  With  America  with  its  underlying  premise 
that  defense  has  been  cut  too  much,  too  fast,  at  a  time  when  mili- 
tary commitments  around  the  world,  controversial  or  not,  continue 
to  grow.  While  the  contract  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle  to  ad- 
dress these  fundamental  problems,  it  will  help  to  frame  the  ensu- 
ing debate  associated  with  our  traditional  budget  cycle. 

To  help  us  with  these  questions  and  work  through  them,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  with  us  this  morning,  four  distinguished  wit- 
nesses. Our  first  witness  is  Ms.  Cindy  Williams,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Division  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. Following  Ms.  Williams,  is  Mr.  Henry  Hinton,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller Greneral  for  National  Security  and  International  Affairs  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Following  Mr.  Hinton,  will  be  Mr. 
Michael  O'Hanlon,  senior  staff  member  with  the  Foreign  Policy 
Studies  Program  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  And  batting  cleanup 
is  someone  who  is  no  stranger  to  this  committee,  an  individual  I 
know  enjoys  great  respect  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  con- 
tributions and  accomplishments  both  in  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Norm  Augustine,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.,  and  also  a  Boy  Scout  leader. 

Mr.  Augustine  appears  today  wearing  a  broader  hat,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Coalition  for  a  Strong  National  Defense. 

I  welcome  you  all  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Before  I  turn  it  over  to  the  witnesses,  let  me  recognize  our  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any  opening  remarks  he 
may  wish  to  make. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate today  in  the  committee's  effort  to  understand  the  issues 
and  ramifications  that  surround  the  so-called  shortfall,  the  per- 
ceived shortfall  in  funding  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force.  As  I  noted 
before,  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  complete  eviscera- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  nearly  eliminate  the 
threats  that  occupied  as  much  as  70  percent  of  our  military  spend- 
ing during  the  height  of  the  cold  war.  I  find  it  incredible  as  we 
confront  this  issue  today,  that  a  perception  remains  that  the  chal- 
lenges on  the  world  stage,  even  assuming  that  a  military  assump- 
tion to  them  is  appropriate,  cannot  be  more  than  adequately  met 
with  our  current  expenditure  levels. 

Claims  of  a  readiness  shortfall  and  modernization  crisis  and  force 
structure  inadequacy  seem  dramatically  overstated  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  Nation  currently  spends  on  our  military  nearly  as 
much  as  all  other  nations  of  the  world  combined  spend  on  theirs. 
Put  another  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  spend  this  year,  75  per- 
cent of  what  we  were  spending  in  fiscal  1990,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
5-year  plan,  we  will  spend  two-thirds  of  that  1990  figure.  These  are 
CBO  figures  adjusted  to  1995  dollars,  as  contained  in  CBO's  Janu- 
ary 1995  analysis  of  the  administration's  future  years'  defense  pro- 
gram. 

What  is  this  money  for?  How  much  more  can  possibly  be  nec- 
essary to  support  a  force  that  far  and  away  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  any  imaginable  combination  of  adversaries  and  which  is  the 
most  ready  force  in  modem  history? 

Lost  in  the  narrow,  if  inevitable,  committee  focus  on  defense 
numbers  alone,  is  the  impact  that  military  spending  has  on  the 
rest  of  our  national  priorities.  How  can  these  resources  and  those 
that  some  contemplate  adding  to  this  particular  pot  be  used  to  im- 
prove our  economy,  our  education  system,  and  our  infrastructure. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  properly  prepare  for  the  fu- 
ture when  we  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  world  has  dramatically 
changed  and  that  we  further  fail  to  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
and  implications  of  these  changes  that,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion, 
would  allow  us  to  make  prudent  additional  reductions  to  our  force 
structure  and  modernization  programs. 

While  we  confront  the  questions  such  as  the  Coalition  for  a 
Strong  Defense,  GAO,  or  Congressional  Budget  Office  feel  is  most 
correct,  in  assessing  efforts  to  fund  the  Bottom-Up  Review  defense 
plan,  we  should  also  ask  the  question.  Should  we  accept  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  assumption  upon  which  the  competing  analyses 
necessarily  are  based? 

I  have  raised  the  following  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  numerous 
occasions  over  the  last  2  years:  Is  the  Bottom-Up  Review  a  bold 
step  into  the  post-cold-war  world  or  is  it  merely  an  overly  cautious 
step  away  from  the  cold  war? 

Shouldn't  the  Bottom-Up  Review  be  a  living,  evolving,  dynamic 
document  that  changes  as  our  perceptions  of  the  realities  of  the 
post-cold- war  world  come  more  clearly  into  focus,  or  is  it  simply  a 


static  document  that  sits  there  as  a  Bible  handed  down  from  on 
high? 

Should  we  accept  the  Bottom-Up  Review's  contention  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  and  win  without  allies  in  a  world  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  more  multilateral  and  multinational  in  its  ef- 
forts. Two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  contingencies;  this  does  not 
comport  with  reality? 

Should  we  accept  the  Bottom-Up  Review's  conclusion  that  we 
need  vigorous  forward  naval  presence  of  aircraft  carriers  when 
other  vessels  and  indeed  other  political  and  national  involvement 
can  substitute  for  that  presence? 

Should  we  accept  the  nuclear  posture's  review  force  structure  re- 
views for  strategic  systems  in  a  post-cold-war  war  environment,  or 
can't  we  scale  back  in  this  area  and  place  more  resources  into  a 
nonproliferation  effort?  Shouldn't  we  acknowledge  that  the  forces 
we  sent  into  operation  Desert  Storm  were  far  and  away  what  was 
necessary  to  achieve  even  an  overwhelming  victory? 

Therefore,  should  we  be  able  to  also  acknowledge  that  the  Desert 
Storm  Force  is  not  the  correct  model  on  which  to  build  our  force 
to  meet  a  major  region£d  contingency  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  several  very  significant  examples 
that  must  be  considered  as  we  confront  this  complex  issue.  Such 
a  reassessment  may  lead  to  a  very  different  set  of  conclusions  than 
those  reached  by  a  number  of  our  witnesses  before  us  today. 

This  gentleman  believes  that  it  could  lead  us  to  conclude  that  our 
crisis  is  not  that  we  have  too  little  funds  to  fund  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  force  and  its  modernization,  but  rather  that  the  crisis  is 
that  accepting  the  assumptions  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  has  led 
us  to  maintain  too  large  a  force  and  one  that  is  improperly  sized 
and  configured,  and  one  that  would,  therefore,  not  most  effectively 
help  us  to  meet  the  national  security  challenges  we  face  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  this  gentleman's  opinion,  these  challenges  will  be  urban  and 
rural  low-intensity  conflicts,  peace  operations  and  humanitarian  ef- 
forts, all  of  which  help  to  defuse  the  possibility  that  we  would  be 
called  to  engage  in  a  major  regional  contingency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  look  forward  enthu- 
siastically to  this  debate.  But  I  must  underscore  that  the  table  ap- 
pears to  be  set  in  a  manner  that  accepts  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
force  structure  analysis  and  does  not  explicitly  challenge  us  to  look 
beyond  that,  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  equation  for  solutions  to 
the  perceived  funding  problem. 

Let  us  also  look  at  whether  we  are  maintaining  an  oversized 
force  while  we  seek  to  determine  whether  further  scarce  national 
resources  will  be  stripped  from  other  vital  programs  to  fill  out  a 
Bottom-Up  Review  force  that  may  be  excess  to  national  security 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  in  welcoming  all  of  our  distinguished 
panelists  and  witnesses  before  the  full  committee  this  morning.  I 
look  forward  to  our  search  for  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
significant  and  important  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dellums. 


Before  we  proceed  with  our  first  witness,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
members  to  hold  their  questions  until  all  panelists  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  testify. 

Let's  begin  with  Ms.  Williams. 

STATEMENT  OF  CINDY  WILLIAMS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  DIVISION,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
OFFICE 

Ms.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Dellums,  members  of  the  committee.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning.  My  plan  is  to 
make  a  few  remarks  here  and  then,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  paper  that  we  prepared  for  this 
committee  and  submit  it  to  the  committee  this  month,  in  lieu  of  a 
prepared  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Williams.  Today,  I  intend  to  focus  my  presentation  on 
CBO's  $65  billion  estimate  of  a  potential  mismatch  between  plans 
and  resources  in  the  future  years'  defense  program  or  FYDP  that 
the  Defense  Department  put  together  and  submitted  for  1995 
through  1999. 

I  will  also  discuss  the  effect  that  the  recent  administration  addi- 
tions to  defense  funding,  those  that  were  made  in  December  last 
year,  will  have  in  reducing  this  mismatch.  But  before  I  get  into  the 
details  of  the  CBO  estimate,  I  thought  I  would  provide  a  little  con- 
text to  go  around  that. 

As  this  hearing  reflects,  we  all  know  there  have  been  quite  a  few 
shortfall  estimates  over  the  past  year  of  this  mismatch  between  the 
FYDP  funding  and  FYDP  program.  One  reason  there  are  so  many 
different  estimates  is,  by  its  very  nature,  judging  the  fit  between 
a  FYDP  and  its  corresponding  funding  involves  a  lot  of  uncertainty. 
We  don't  know  what  the  world  will  look  like  5  years  from  now  and 
the  best  we  can  do  is  make  projections,  both  about  things  like  infla- 
tion rates,  and  about  policy  decisions  that  will  affect  the  cost  of  de- 
fense in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  pull  the  microphone  a  little  closer, 
please. 

Ms.  Willl\ms.  Yes,  sir. 

One  question  that  comes  up  is  whether  $65  billion  is  a  little 
money  or  a  lot  of  money  in  this  context.  Certainly,  if  you  look  at 
it  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  money  there,  the  FYDP, 
which  is  $1.2  trillion,  it  doesn't  seem  like  a  very  lot.  It  is  on  the 
order  of  5  percent  of  the  $1.2  trillion. 

Also,  if  you  compare  it  to  estimates  for  defense  plans  of  previous 
administrations,  it  is  not  a  lot,  some  estimates  for  mismatching 
with  previous  defense  plans  have  been  a  lot  higher.  But  the  fact 
is  that  after  several  years  of  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  and  under 
the  restrictive  fiscal  climate  we  find  ourselves  in  today,  there  may 
be  less  room  to  maneuver  either  by  cutting  programs  or  adding 
funds  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

Right  now,  the  discretionary  spending  cap  means  any  addition  to 
defense  spending  has  to  be  offset  by  equal  decreases  in  other  dis- 
cretionary spending.  Those  caps  are  to  remain  in  place  through 
1998. 
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The  pressure  to  reduce  discretionary  spending  further  is  likely  to 
grow  if  Congress  does  pursue  tax  cuts  or  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. So  under  such  constraints,  dealing  with  the  defense  shortfall 
may  actually  be  more  difficult  today  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
years. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  CBO's  estimate.  As  I  mentioned,  the 
CBO  estimates  the  administration's  plans  are  likely  to  cost  about 
$65  billion  more  than  the  funding  provided  under  the  1995  to  1999 
FYDP.  This  estimate  is  made  relative  to  the  FYDP  itself  and  before 
taking  into  account  several  of  the  actions  that  the  administration 
has  taken  and  planned  and  announced  last  month.  I  will  talk  about 
those  later. 

If  you  refer  to  the  chart  over  here,  which  also  appears  in  more 
detail  in  the  report  that  was  provided  (on  page  6  of  that  report), 
I  will  describe  how  we  arrived  at  this  estimate. 

The  first  thing  to  know  is  that  rather  than  taking  into  account 
all  factors  that  might  account  for  a  mismatch,  CBO  focused  on 
those  factors  that  we  believe  are  more  likely  to  occur.  In  the  paper, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  some  factors  that  are  less  likely,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  those  much  in  this  statement  right  now. 

One  such  factor,  the  first  you  see,  is  pay  raises  for  the  military 
and  for  Department  of  Defense  civilians.  In  early  1994,  when  the 
administration  first  submitted  the  FYDP,  it  included  pay  raises  in 
there  that  were  lower  than  those  allowed  under  current  Federal 
guidelines.  Then  for  1995,  the  Congress  actually  enacted  pay  raises 
that  were  larger  than  the  administration's  request. 

Of  course,  those  1995  pay  raises  add  to  spending,  not  only  for 
1995,  but  for  the  outyears  as  well.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  1995  pay  raise,  which  is  already  set,  the  Congress  will 
decide  to  follow  the  current  guidelines  for  pay  raises  in  the  future 
as  well  in  the  years  1996  through  1999,  and  if  that  happens,  CBO 
estimates  that  the  total  5-year  pay  increases  could  cost  $23  billion 
more  than  what  the  FYDP  provides. 

Of  course.  Congress  and  the  administration  ultimately  will  de- 
cide the  size  of  these  future  pay  raises.  While  the  administration 
has  said  it  will  support  pay  raises  in  accordance  with  the  guide- 
lines for  military  personnel  through  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  has 
been  silent  about  civilian  pay. 

Also,  over  the  past  2  years,  civilians  have  not  been  granted  pay 
raises  that  are  as  large  as  those  allowed  under  current  guidelines, 
so  the  size  of  the  mismatch,  the  $23  billion,  will  actually  be  deter- 
mined as  the  pay  raises  are  enacted  from  year  to  year. 

Now,  the  second  factor  that  CBO  took  into  account  is  inflation. 
When  the  Defense  Department  submitted  its  FYDP  in  February 
last  year,  Department  of  Defense  officials  acknowledged  at  that 
time,  they  might  need  to  cut  defense  spending  by  $20  billion  over 
the  5  years  in  order  to  meet  the  administration's  defense  budget 
limits.  According  to  the  administration's  statements  at  that  time, 
this  was  because  0MB  projections  of  inflation  had  risen  from  the 
time  the  FYDP  was  built  by  the  Defense  Department  until  the  time 
it  was  released.  They  didn't  have  time  to  catch  up  and  get  the  new 
inflation  factors  into  the  FYDP. 

Now,  more  recently,  the  administration  has  indicated  that  its  in- 
flation projections  for  the  1996  budget  are  likely  to  be  lower  than 


last  February's  estimate.  So  this  $20  billion  may,  in  the  adminis- 
tration's mind,  may  be  an  overestimate  of  the  mismatch  due  to  in- 
flation differences. 

CBO  is  continuing  to  include  this  entire  $20  billion  in  its  esti- 
mate of  the  mismatch  simply  because  the  new  inflation  figures 
from  the  administration  have  not  come  out  yet. 

Now,  the  third  factor  that  could  lead  to  shortfall  is  unanticipated 
cost  growth  in  the  acquisition  of  weapons  systems.  CBO's  estimate 
for  acquisition  overruns  during  1995  to  1999  is  $8  billion.  We  ar- 
rived at  this  figure  by  focusing  on  those  weapons  systems  that  are 
particularly  at  risk  for  cost  growth,  by  which  I  mean,  those  that 
are  still  under  development  or  that  are  in  the  early  phases  of  pro- 
curement. 

As  you  know,  a  lot  of  Department  of  Defense  procurement  spend- 
ing goes  to  weapons  systems  that  are  fairly  mature.  For  example, 
you  wouldn't  expect  the  Blackhawk  helicopter,  which  has  been  in 
production  since  the  late  1970's,  to  experience  large  amounts  of 
cost  growth  in  the  years  now.  So  CBO  didn't  include  the  more  ma- 
ture programs  in  its  cost-growth  estimates. 

Instead,  CBO  focused  on  about  50  large  weapons  systems  that 
are  at  risk  for  cost  growth,  and  based  on  historical  rates  of  growth 
for  similar  types  of  equipment,  we  estimated  how  much  costs  might 
rise  for  these  programs. 

Over  the  FYDP,  CBO  calculated  that  weapons  costs  might  grow 
by  $8  billion.  That  $8  billion  is  the  amount  included  in  our  more 
likely  estimate.  We  also  used  a  different  method  for  estimating 
that  brought  us  to  a  less  likely  but  considerably  higher  estimate  of 
$31  billion. 

I  want  to,  while  I  am  on  the  subject,  emphasize  one  point,  and 
that  is  that  history  has  indeed  shown  that  weapons  systems  tend 
to  cost  substantially  more  than  early  estimates  of  their  costs  would 
have  suggested.  As  a  result,  actual  5-year  costs,  once  you  have  to 
pair  them,  will  probably  always  be  higher  than  the  amounts  you 
budgeted  for  when  you  initially  planned  out  your  5-year  budget. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Defense  Department 
should  put  extra  money  into  the  budget  now  to  handle  all  the  un- 
anticipated cost  growth  that  might  be  seen  later.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  imagine  that  if  Department  of  Defense  program  man- 
agers did  include  a  little  extra  cushion  of  money  to  handle  all  un- 
anticipated cost  growth,  it  might  be  the  best  way  to  turn  unantici- 
pated cost  growth  into  an  anticipated  cost  growth. 

A  fourth  factor  we  considered  here  was  the  cost  of  the  upcoming 
round  of  base  realignments  and  closures,  or  BRAC.  Administration 
officials  indicated  last  year  that  the  goal  of  the  1995  BRAC  round 
would  be  to  reduce  Department  of  Defense's  infrastructure  by 
roughly  the  same  amount  as  that  in  the  first  three  rounds  of  BRAC 
combined.  Yet,  they  included  relatively  little  funding  for  the  1995 
round  in  the  FYDP. 

Based  on  Department  of  Defense's  experience  with  previous 
BRAC's,  CBO  estimates  the  1995  round  could  add  at  least  $7  bil- 
lion more  over  the  1995  to  1999  period  than  that  included  in  the 
FYDP. 

The  fifl:h  area  we  considered  is  funding  for  quality-of-life  initia- 
tives. You  might  recall  that  in  November  1994,  the  administration 
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announced  that  it  plans  to  spend  an  additional  $450  million  a  year 
on  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  military  personnel 
and  their  families. 

Those  new  programs  would  add  a  total  of  about  $2  billion  to  de- 
fense costs  over  the  FYDP,  Of  course,  they  were  not  included  in  the 
mitial  FYDP. 

The  final  factor  in  CBO's  estimate  is  the  cost  of  contingency  oper- 
ations, such  as  those  in  Rwanda  and  Haiti. 

If  the  administration  continues  to  use  U.S.  forces  for  these  types 
of  missions,  then  based  on  historical  spending,  CBO  estimated  it 
could  add  an  additional  $6  billion  to  Department  of  Defense  costs 
over  the  next  5  years.  Of  course,  the  actual  costs  would  come  out 
higher  or  lower  than  this,  depending  on  the  scope  and  number  of 
contingency  operations.  If  we  add  up  the  costs  over  here  now,  the 
costs  associated  with  these  six  factors,  we  get  a  shortfall  of  $65  bil- 
lion over  the  1995  to  1999  period. 

I  want  to  reiterate  this  does  not  include  every  type  of  potential 
cost  pressure  that  might  be  faced  but  not  included  in  the  FYDP, 
but  reflects,  rather,  the  ones  we  believe  are  more  likely  to  occur. 

I  want  to  switch  gears  for  a  moment  and  talk  about  the  steps  the 
administration  took  in  December  1994  that  offset  some  of  this 
shortfall.  If  you  refer  to  the  second  chart  here — which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  paper,  by  the  way — I  will  describe  some  of  these 
measures. 

First  of  all,  in  the  Rose  Garden  speech  that  most  of  you  remem- 
ber. President  Clinton  announced  that  he  plans  to  request  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Defense  Department,  totaling  $25  billion 
over  the  period  from  1996  through  2001.  Now,  unfortunately,  CBO 
doesn't  have  access  to  details  of  any  estimates  for  the  2000  and 
2001  period.  Our  only  detailed  estimates  are  based  on  the  FYDP 
from  last  year,  the  1995  through  1999. 

So  what  we  had  to  do  here  was  look  at  the  effects  as  discussed 
by  the  administration  for  1996  through  2001,  but  then  back  them 
up  to  the  1995  to  1999  period.  So  that  $25  billion,  we  think  about 
$10  to  $11  billion  would  cover  costs  in  the  period  I  am  discussing 
right  now,  the  1995  to  1999  period. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  announced  plans  to  request 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $2  to  $3  billion  to  cover  the  cost 
of  recent  contingency  operations  so  that  shows  up  as  a  1995  to 
1999  addition. 

Secretary  Perry  and  Under  Secretary  Deutch  announced  changes 
in  weapons  modernization  programs,  a  collection  of  cuts,  deferrals 
and  so  on;  including  cancellation  of  the  TSSAM,  tri-service  standoff 
attack  missile  and  a  heavy  restructuring  of  the  Comanche  heli- 
copter program.  The  Department  of  Defense  indicated  at  the  time 
that  these  changes  in  weapons  programs  could  reduce  defense  costs 
by  $7.7  billion  over  the  1996  to  2001  period,  and  CBO  backed  those 
estimates  up  again  to  look  at  the  1995  through  1999  period.  And 
we  think  there  is  probably  $5  to  $6  billion  of  savings  in  the  ]  995 
to  1999  period,  based  on  the  program  cuts  and  deferrals  the  Penta- 
gon plans  to  make. 

Now,  even  more  recently.  Department  of  Defense  officials  have 
indicated  informally  that  a  package  of  program  budget  decisions 
made  during  development  of  the  1996  to  2001  FYDP,  might  lower 
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defense  costs  in  the  1996  through  2001  period  by  yet  an  additional 
$4.3  biUion.  Unfortunately,  we  have  access  to  no  details,  so  we  are 
not  able  to  back  those  up  at  all  to  the  1995  to  1999  period.  So  in- 
stead, all  I  can  total  up  are  the  factors  that  I  know,  basically  what 
is  happening  in  the  1995  to  1999  period.  That  total  comes  to  about 
$18  to  $19  billion  of  adds  that  the  administration  announced  they 
plan  to  make  or  cuts  that  they  plan  to  make  from  the  defense  pro- 
grams. 

This  would  lower — if  all  of  these  cuts  are  made  and  all  these 
adds  are  made — ^this  would  lower  CBO's  estimate  of  the  shortfall 
to  $47  billion  instead  of  the  $65  billion. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  by  discussing  the  shortfall,  we 
don't  necessarily  mean  that  Congress  needs  to  plan  on  adding  an- 
other $47  billion  to  the  defense  budget  for  the  next  5  years  or  even 
needs  to  find  $47  billion  worth  of  program  cuts.  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, there  are  some  factors  making  up  our  estimate  that  could 
change  again,  for  example,  inflation. 

Also,  the  Congress  could  make  policy  decisions  that  affect  other 
parts  of  our  estimate  like  deciding  to  limit  pay  raises  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  workers.  Also,  the  unanticipated  weapons 
cost  growth  is  probably  best  handled  by  tr3dng  to  contain  it  rather 
than  by  providing  additional  budget  moneys  in  case  it  develops.  Of 
course,  one  thing  that  will  add  to  the  mismatch  here  is  if  we  insert 
additional  requirements  that  must  be  paid  for  with  money  not  in- 
cluded there. 

I  think  I  will  end  my  remarks  here  and  hold  anjrthing  further  for 
the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Williams  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Nfr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dellums,  and  membCTS  of  the  committee. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning.  I  have  a 
few  remarks  I  would  like  to  make  here.  Then,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  p^)^'  that  we  prepared  for  this 
committee  and  released  this  month,  in  lieu  of  a  prepared  statement 

Today,  I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  CBO's  S65  billion  estimate  of 
a  potential  mismatch  between  plans  and  resources  in  the  Future  Years 
Defense  Program,  or  FYDP,  for  1995-1999.  I  will  also  discuss  the  effect 
that  recent  Administration  additions  to  defense  funding  will  have  in 
reducing  that  mismatch.  Before  I  get  into  the  details  of  our  estimate,  I 
would  like  to  provide  some  context. 

As  this  hearing  reflects,  there  have  been  quite  a  few  short&ll 
estimates  prepared  by  government  agencies  and  other  organizations  this 
year.  One  reason  there  are  so  many  dijSerent  estimates  is  tibat  by  its  very 
nature,  judging  the  fit  between  a  five-year  defense  plan  and  its 
corresponding  funding  embodies  a  lot  of  uncertainty.  We  do  not  know 
\^iiat  the  world  will  look  like  five  years  from  now,  and  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  make  some  projections  about  it  and  about  policy  decisions  that  wiU 
aJSect  the  costs  of  defense. 
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One  question  that  comes  up  is  whether  S65  billion  is  a  large  or  a 
small  sbc»t&Il.  It  turns  out  that  $65  bilhon  is  only  about  5  percent  of  tibe 
$1 2  triDion  of  funding  for  tiie  FYDP.  In  compariscm  to  estimates  for  die 
defense  plans  of  previous  administrations,  the  mismatch  is  not  large.  But 
after  sevezal  years  of  cuts  to  fte  defense  budget,  and  under  the  restrictive 
fiscal  climate  we  find  ourselves  in,  there  may  be  less  room  to  maneuver- 
either  by  cutting  programs  or  adding  funds— than  there  was  in  the  past. 
Right  now  the  discretionaiy  spending  caps  mean  that  any  addition  to 
defense  spending  has  to  be  of&et  by  a  decrease  in  other  discretionaiy 
spending  or  an  increase  in  revenues— and  those  caps  remain  in  place 
through  1998.  And  of  course  the  pressure  to  reduce  discretionary 
spending  further  is  likely  to  grow  if  the  Congress  pursues  tax  cuts  or  a 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment.  Under  such  tight  constraints,  dealing  with 
a  defense  shortfall  may  be  more  difficult  today  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 
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Now  let  me  talk  about  CBO's  estimate.  CBO  estimates  diat  die 
Administratioii's  plans  are  likely  to  cost  about  $65  billion  more  than  the 
funding  provided  under  the  1995-1999  FYDP.  This  estimate  is  relative 
to  the  FYDP  itself,  before  taking  into  account  several  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration  last  month— which  Fll  talk  about  later.  If  you  will  refer  to 
Chart  1  to  your  (rigfatV  which  also  spears  in  more  detail  on  page  6  of 
CBO's  paper,  I  will  descnbe  how  we  arrived  at  this  estimate. 

First  of  all,  rather  than  coming  up  with  a  worst-case  estimate  diat 
included  every  possible  area  of  cost  growth,  CBO  focused  on  diose 
factors  that  we  bcheve  are  most  Ukely  to  occur. 
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One  such  factor  is  pay  raises  for  the  militaiy  and  for  Defense 
Department  civihans.  In  early  1994,  when  the  Administration  submitted 
the  FYDP,  it  included  pay  raises  that  were  lower  than  those  allowed 
under  current  federal  guidelines.  For  1995,  the  Congress  enacted  pay 
raises  that  were  larger  tfian  tiie  Administration's  request  (although  still  not 
up  to  &e  guidehnes  for  civilian  personnel).  [Military  p^^sonnel  received 
a  2.6  percent  increase  wMe  civihans  got  a  2.0  percent  across-&e-board 
raise  and  about  one-diirdofdie  scheduled  locali^  pay  adjustment].  Of 
course,  those  1995  pay  raises  add  to  spending  not  only  in  1995,  but  in 
future  years  as  well.  Now  if  in  additi<Hi  the  Congress  decides  to  follow 
current  guidelines  for  both  miUtary  and  civilian  persormel  in  eadi  year 
from  1996  through  1999,  then  CBO  estimates  that  the  total  five-year  pay 
increases  could  cost  S23  biDion  over  and  above  what  the  FYDP  provides. 
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Of  course,  4e  Congress  and  the  Administration  ultimately  decide 
the  size  of  pay  raises.  While  the  Administration  has  said  it  will  support 
p^  raises  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  for  military  personnel 
through  the  end  of  the  decade,  it's  been  silent  about  civilian  pay.  Also, 
over  the  past  two  years,  civilians  have  not  been  granted  pay  raises  as 
large  as  those  allowed  under  current  guideUnes.  So  the  actual  size  of  the 
mismatch  here  will  be  determined  as  the  pay  raises  arc  enacted  year  by 
year. 
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The  second  facbx  that  CBO  took  into  account  is  inflation.  When 
the  defense  plan  was  introdoced  last  February,  DoD  officials 
acknowledged  that  they  mi^  need  to  cut  defense  ^)eQding  by  $20  billion 
over  the  five-year  period  to  meet  ^  Administration's  defense  budget 
limits.  According  to  the  Administration,  ttas  was  because  OMB's 
projecticais  of  infiaticm  had  risen  from  the  time  the  FYDP  was  built  to  the 
time  it  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  February.  More  recently,  the 
Administration  has  indicated  its  inflaticHi  projections  for  the  1996  budget 
are  likely  to  be  lower  than  last  Feimiaiys  estimates,  although  they  will 
still  be  higher  than  those  used  to  build  the  FYDP.  Until  those  new 
inflation  projections  are  released,  C30  amtinues  to  include  this  $20 
billion  figure  in  its  estimate  of  a  mismatch. 
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A  third  fector  that  could  lead  to  a  shortfall  is  unanticipated  cost 
growth  in  the  acquisition  of  weapon  systems.  CBO's  estimate  for 
acquisition  overruns  during  1995  to  1999  is  $8  billion.  We  arrived  at  this 
figure  by  focusing  on  those  weapon  systems  that  are  particularly  at-risk 
for  cost  growth:  namely,  those  that  are  still  under  development  or  are  in 
the  early  stages  of  production.  As  you  know,  a  lot  of  DoD's  procurement 
spending  goes  to  weapon  systems  that  are  &irly  mature.  For  example, 
you  would  not  expect  the  Blackhawk  heUcopter,  which  has  been  in 
production  since  the  late  1970s,  to  experience  further  increases  in  cost, 
CBO  did  not  include  the  more  mature  programs  in  its  cost  growth 
estimates.  '•'■''  ''-■-'■:''">■-.'"■' 

Instead,  CBO  focused  on  about  50  large  weapon  systems  that  are 
mesne  at  risk  for  cost  growth.  Based  on  historical  rates  of  cost  growth  for 
similar  ^^s  of  equipment,  we  estimated  how  much  costs  might  rise  for 
tiiese  in'ograms.  Over  the  five-year  period,  CBO  calculated  that  weapons 
costs  might  grow  by  $S  bilhon.  Using  a  more  pessimistic  approach  to 
estimating,  CBO  found  that  unanticipated  growth  could  reach  as  high  as 
$31  billion,  but  such  high  growth  would  be  less  hkely. 
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I  would  like  to  enqdiasize  one  point  here.  Histoiy  has  shown  that 
wes^n  systems  tend  to  cost  substantially  more  than  early  estimates  of 
their  cost  would  have  suggested.  As  a  result,  actual  five-year  costs  will 
probably  always  be  hi^ier  dian  a  five-year  budget  reflects.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  Defense  Department  should  put  extra  money  into  the 
budget  now  to  handle  all  the  unanticq)aced  cost  grow&  diat  might  emerge 
later.  In  &ct,  you  can  tmagine  that  if  DoD  program  managers  included  a 
cushion  of  money  in  their  budgets  to  handle  all  unanticipated  cost  growth, 
it  might  just  guarantee  that  we^xHis  costs  would  rise. 

A  fourth  &ctor  we  considered  was  the  cost  of  the  upcoming  round 
of  base  reaUgnments  and  closures,  or  BRAC.  Administration  officials 
indicated  last  year  that  the  goal  of  the  1995  BRAC  round  would  be  to 
reduce  DoD's  infrastructure  by  roug^y  the  same  amount  as  that  in  the 
first  three  base  closure  rounds  combined.  Yet  it  included  relatively  httle 
funding  for  the  1995  round  in  the  FYDP.  Based  on  DoD's  experience 
with  previous  BRACs,  CBO  estimates  that  flie  1995  BRAC  round  could 
add  at  least  $7  billion  more  in  costs  over  the  1995-1999  period  than  were 
included  in  the  FYDP. 
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The  fifth  area  we  considered  is  funding  for  quality-of-Iife 
initiatives.  You  may  recall  that  in  November  1994,  the  Administration 
announced  that  it  plans  to  spend  an  additional  $450  miUion  a  year  on 
programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  mihtaiy  personnel.  Hiose  new 
programs  would  add  a  total  of  about  $2  billion  to  defense  costs  over  &e 
five-year  period. 

The  final  factor  in  CBO's  estimate  is  the  cost  of  contingency 
operations  such  as  those  in  Rwanda  and  Haiti.  If  the  Administration 
continues  to  use  U.S.  forces  for  these  types  of  missions,  then  based  on 
historical  spending,  CBO  estimates  it  could  add  $6  biUion  to  DoD's  costs 
over  the  next  five  years.  Of  course,  actual  costs  would  be  higher  or  lower 
than  this,  dq^eading  c»i  the  scope  and  number  of  contingency  operations. 

If  we  add  up  the  costs  associated  with  these  six  fectors,  we  get  a 
shoitM  of  $65  billion  over  the  1995-1999  period.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
this  does  not  include  every  possible  type  of  cost  pressure  that  DoD  might 
&ce,  but  does  reflect  the  ones  we  beheve  are  more  likely  to  occur. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  switch  gears  and  talk  about  the  stq>s  tiie 
Adimmstration  took  in  December  1994  tiiat  ofiEset  some  of  this  short&lL 
If  you  will  refer  to  Chart  2  to  your  right.  I  will  describe  these  measures. 
First,  President  Clinton  announced  that  he  plans  to  request  additional 
funding  for  the  Defense  Department,  totaling  $25  billion  over  1996 
through  2001 .  About  $10  bilHon  to  $1 1  biDion  of  that  total  would  come 
during  1995  to  1999,  the  time  period  of  CBO's  shortM  estimate.  The 
Administration  also  announced  plans  to  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $2  biUion  to  $3  billion  Has  year  to  cover  the  cost  of 
recent  contingency  operations. 
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Secretary  Perry  and  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  also  recently 
announced  changes  in  weapons  modernization  programs— including 
cancellation  of  TSSAM,  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  and  a 
massive  restructuring  of  the  Comanche  helicopter  program.  DoD 
indicates  that  these  changes  in  weapons  programs  would  reduce  defense 
costs  by  $7.7  billion  over  the  1996-2001  period;  CBO  estimates  that  $5 
billion  to  $6  billion  of  that  amount  would  fell  during  the  1995-1999 
period.  Even  more  recently,  DoD  ofiBcials  have  indicated  that  a  package 
of  program  budget  decisions  made  during  development  of  the  1996-2001 
FYDP  mi^t  lower  defense  costs  in  that  period  by  an  additional  $4.3 
billion.  But  the  details  of  these  changes  will  not  be  available  until  the 
Administration  submits  its  new  budget  proposal  next  month. 

The  combined  effects  of  these  actions  would  reduce  CBO's 
estimate  of  a  mismatch  by  at  least  $18  billion  to  $19  billion  (more  if  we 
include  the  effects  of  tiie  $4.3  billion  reported  reductions  due  to  program 
budget  decisions).  This  lowers  our  estimate  to  about  $47  billion  over  the 
five-year  period.  Other  fectors  might  reduce  this  estimate  even  further. 
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Now  I  want  to  make  clear  that  by  pointmg  out  this  potential 
shortfell,  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Congress  needs  to  plan  on 
adding  anodier  $47  biUion  to  the  defense  budget  for  the  next  five  years, 
or  even  finding  $47  billion  worth  of  program  cuts..  As  I  mentioned 
before,  some  fectors  that  make  up  our  estimate  could  change  again,  for 
example,  inflation.  Also  the  Congress  could  make  policy  decisions  that 
affect  other  parts  of  our  estnnate,  like  deciding  to  limit  pay  raises  for 
DoD's  civilian  workers.  And  unanticipated  weapons  cost  growth  is 
probably  best  handled  by  trying  to  contain  it  rather  than  by  providing 
additional  budget  monies  in  case  it  develops.  Of  course,  one  thing  that 
will  add  to  the  mismatch  rather  than  alleviate  it  is  to  insert  additional 
requirements  that  must  be  paid  for  with  money  not  yet  included  in  the 
budget. 
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I  would  like  to  conclude  by  taDdng  about  some  of  the  ways  tbat  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  can  use  to  manage  this  likely  mismatch 
bctweoi  plans  and  resources.  One  way,  of  course,  is  to  increase  the 
defense  budget.  But  as  you  know,  sudi  an  increase  would  not  be  fiee; 
under  current  budget  rules,  any  increases  for  defense  would  have  to  be 
offset  dollar  for  dollar  widi  cuts  to  nondefense  discretionary  programs. 
Even  the  $25  billion  package  of  defense  adds  that  the  Administration 
announced  in  December  will  have  to  be  of^lhrougjb  1998  by  reductions 
in  odier  discretionary  cate^ties. 


-Mr 
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A  second  approach  to  closing  the  gap  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  discussing  is  to  narrow  the  Defense  Department's 
responsibilities  by  relieving  it  of  what  some  are  calling  "nontraditional" 
missions,  for  example,  environmental  activities,  drug  interdiction,  or  dual- 
use  technology  programs.  The  Congressional  Research  Service  identified 
about  S12  billion  to  S13  billion  in  the  1994  defense  budget  for  such 
programs,  so  Ac  amounts  over  the  five-year  period  might  total  about  the 
amount  needed  to  close  the  gap.  But  of  course  if  the  Congress  does 
choose  to  transfer  some  of  these  responsibilities  away  from  DoD,  they 
will  presumably  still  show  up  somewhere  in  the  federal  budget— unless, 
as  some  people  argue,  &e  Administration  and  the  Congress  decide  to  drop 
them  entirely  once  the  Defense  Department  is  no  longer  responsible  for 
them. 
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A  third  way  to  address  flie  mmiatch  is  to  leam  how  to  do  business 
mwe  eflBdently,  for  example,  by  refonning  DoD's  acquisition  process  as 
stipulated  in  the  acquisition  streamlining  law  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  In  feet,  the  Adniinistration  assumed  that  during  1995,  $315  million 
worth  of  savings  would  materialiye  in  defense  programs  because  of 
planned  acquisition  reform  measures.  However,  previous  attempts  at 
procurement  reform  have  not  resulted  in  substantial  savings.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  how  much  money  DoD  will  actually  save  from  these  efforts. 
Another  step  the  Administration  could  take  to  lower  DoD's  cost  of  doing 
business  would  be  to  reduce  its  infiastructure-the  system  of  bases, 
facilities,  and  civilian  personnel  that  support  and  maintain  U.S.  forces. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  aim  of  the  upcoming  BRAC  round. 

Finally,  Ae  Congress  and  the  Administration  could  address  DoD's 
potential  shortM  by  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  military  forces  and  its 
weapons  modemizaiicm  programs,  or  by  accepting  lower  levels  of  military 
readiness.  Reducing  some  types  of  military  capability  is  certainly  one 
way  to  lower  def«ise  costs. 
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With  that,  I  conclude  my  oral  statement  and  I  look  forward  to 
answering  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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NOTES 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  years  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  fiscal  years. 

Numbers  in  the  text  and  tables  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  costs  are  ei^ressed  in  billions  of  current 
dollars  of  budget  authority. 
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PREFACE . 

For  at  least  the  past  decade,  mismatches  have  often  occurred  between  plans 
for  the  military  forces  (both  personnel  and  equipment)  that  Administrations 
proposed  to  field  and  the  financial  resources  available  to  support  those  forces. 
Recent  studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  other  organizations 
have  argued  that  the  same  circumstances  apply  to  the  Administration's  Future 
Years  Defense  Program  covering  the  1995-1999  period. 

At  the  request  of  Congressmen  Floyd  D.  Spence  and  Ronald  V. 
Dellimis,  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  National  Security  respectively,  this  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
paper  analyzes  the  factors  that  could  lead  to  a  near-term  mismatch  between 
defense  plans  and  budget  resources.  It  also  addresses  the  long-term  budgetary 
implications  of  modernizing  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure.  Three 
related  CBO  memorandums  ("The  Costs  of  the  Administration's  Plan  for  the 
Air  Force  Through  the  Year  2010,"  The  Costs  of  the  Administration's  Plan 
for  the  Army  Through  the  Year  2010,"  and  "The  Costs  of  the  Administration's 
Plan  for  the  Navy  Through  the  Year  2010")  present  CBO's  estimates  of  the 
Administration's  plan  for  each  military  department  In  keeping  with  CBO's 
mandate  to  provide  objective,  nonpartisan  analyses,  this  paper  makes  no 
recommendations. 

Rachel  Schmidt  of  CBO's  National  Security  Division  prepared  the 
analysis  under  the  supervision  of  Cindy  Williams,  R.  William  Thomas,  and 
Neil  M.  Singer.  The  paper  draws  on  two  earlier  assessments  of  the 
Administration's  Future  Years  Defense  Program  by  Lane  V.  Pierrot  and 
Michael  A.  Miller. 

A  number  of  other  CBO  staff  made  important  contributions.  An^r 
Belasco  conducted  much  of  the  researdi  on  the  centralization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  operation  and  maintenance  activities.  Amy  Plapp 
estimated  the  cost  of  military  and  civilian  pay  raises  and  the  savings  associated 
with  lower  levels  of  civilian  personnel.  William  P.  Myers  analyzed  the  data 
on  annual  growth  in  total  costs  of  weapon  systems  for  which  seleaed 
acquisition  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Estimates  of  the  long-term 
costs  for  the  military  services  were  prepared  by  Ivan  Eland,  Frances  Lussier, 
and  Lane  Pierrot  Other  components  of  CBO's  long-term  cost  estimates  were 
prepared  by  Ellen  Breslin  Davidson,  Victoria  Fraider,  Wayne  Glass,  Raymond 
Hall,  David  Mosher,  William  Myers,  Amy  Plapp,  and  Rachel  Schmidt  Kent 
Christensen,  Wayne  Glass,  James  Homey,  PUUp  Joyce,  David  Mosher,  and 
Lisa  Siegel  also  provided  valuable  assistance.  The  author  wishes  to  thank 
Amy  Belasco,  James  L.  Blum,  Deborah  Qay-Mendez,  Ivan  Eland,  Frances 
Lussier,  Michael  Miller,  William  Myers,  and  Lane  Pierrot  for  their  helpful 
comments  on  earlier  drafts.  Richard  L.  Fernandez  reviewed  the  paper  for 
accura^. 
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Leah  Mazade  edited  the  paper,  with  assistance  from  Christian  Spoor. 
Judith  Cromwell  prepared  it  for  publication. 
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Director 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


The  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  is  a  classified  document  that 
shows  bow  current  and  future  defense  spending  would  be  allocated  among  the 
combat  and  support  elements  of  U.S.  military  forces.  As  the  term  is  used 
here,  it  reflects  the  Administration's  planned  spending  priorities  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999.  For  at 
least  the  past  decade,  there  has  often  been  a  mismatch  between  the  force 
structure  (the  number  of  military  personnel,  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  and  other 
equipment)  that  an  Administration  proposes  to  field  and  the  financial 
resources  available  to  support  those  forces.  Several  analysts  argue  that  a 
similar  mismatch  exists  in  the  current  FYDP. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  been  asked  on  several 
occasions  over  the  past  year  to  analyze  the  fit  between  proposed  levels  of 
defense  spending  and  the  Administration's  plan.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  March  1994,  CBO  stated  that  although 
the  Administration's  most  recent  plan  was  subject  to  certain  risks,  its  blueprint 
for  defense  spending  seemed  roughly  sufficient  to  support  the  military  forces 
envisioned  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  through  1999-the  last  year  of  the 
FYDP.*  In  an  April  1994  analysis,  CBO  outlined  two  clear  risks  to  the 
Administration's  plan:  that  inflation  would  drive  up  pay  and  other  defense 
costs  and  that  DoD  would  not  be  able  to  reduce  its  infrastructure  as  quickly 
as  it  had  planned.^  Since  those  analyses  were  released,  the  Congress  has 
approved  higher  military  and  civilian  pay  raises  for  1995  than  those  included 
in  the  Administration's  budget  and  made  plans  to  reduce  overall  levels  of 
discretionary  spending  (a  category  that  includes  most  of  the  defense  budget) 
over  the  next  four  years.  It  has  also  become  clear  that  the  Administration  will 
need  additional  resources  to  finance  a  sizable  round  of  base  closures  and 
realignments  in  1995  if  it  hopes  to  reduce  costs  for  defense  infrastructure. 
The  combination  of  these  factors  as  well  as  recent  estimates  of  the  magnitude 
of  DoD's  potential  shortfall  have  reignited  debate  over  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget  This  paper,  which  is  a  continuation  of  CBO's  earlier  fiscal  analyses, 
aims  to  provide  information  for  those  discussions. 


Conptttiaaal  Bttdfet  Office,  "Planntiif  for  Defenie:  AfTordability  md  CipabOity  of  the  Admiaittnliaa's 
Prognm,*  CBO  Mcmomidnm  (Mudi  1994). 

See  Chapter  3  in  CoopcnkMal  Bodfct  Office,  ylJi  ifiM^or  dfite /VeadcM*^ 
year  imS(>^ml  1994). 
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2  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIOhrS  FYDP Januaiy  1995 

Which  Shortfall? 

In  the  current  debate,  the  term  "shortfall"  has  been  used  to  refer  to  different 
things.  For  instance,  the  word  has  been  used  to  describe  estimates  made  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  on  the  extent  of  "overprogramming" 
in  the  Administration's  FYDP  if  defense  costs  grow  or  if  anticipated  savings 
do  not  materialize.^  Alternatively,  when  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  Sam  Nunn  introduced  the  1995  defense  authorization  bill,  he 
included  Congressional  actions  in  his  accounting  of  a  budget  shortfall— notably, 
cuts  in  discretionary  budget  authority  specified  by  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1995.^ 

Those  two  usages  of  "shortfall"  reflect  two  sets  of  pressures  on  national 
defense  spending  (see  Figure  1).  Because  of  concern  about  the  size  of  the 
federal  budget  deficit,  the  Congress  has  instituted  strict  caps  on  discretionaiy 
spending  through  1998.  The  combination  of  those  caps,  new  cuts  in 
discretionaiy  spending,  and  conq>etition  with  nondefense  programs  limits  the 
real  (inflation-adjusted)  amount  of  money  available  for  defense  through  the 
remainder  of  this  decade.  At  the  same  time,  maixy  factors  could  boost 
defense  costs  above  those  budgeted  in  the  FYDP— factors  such  as  higher-than- 
antidpated  inflation,  pay  raises,  and  growth  in  costs  for  weapon  systems.  In 
relation  to  GAO's  estimate,  shortfall  refers  only  to  the  gap  induced  by  rising 
defense  costs.  Senator  Nimn  includes  factors  that  affect  both  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  resources. 

Although  this  paper  includes  a  discussion  of  current  restrictions  on 
federal  spending,  it  focuses  primarily  on  the  demand  side  of  the  equation.  In 
CBO's  usage,  a  defense  shortfall  indudes  effects  of  some  events,  such  as 
military  and  civilian  pay  raises  granted  by  the  Congress  for  1995,  that  have 
already  changed  the  costs  of  the  plan  that  the  Administration  presented  in 
February  1994.  Other  factors  could  raise  defense  costs  in  future  years  of  the 
FYDP  as  well  But  CBO's  discussion  of  the  shortfall  concentrates  on  those 
risks  that  are  most  likely  to  occur. 


Geaenl  Amwimim  Office,  *Fgtaic  Yean  DeioMe  Profnoi:  Optinittic  P^jma.^  Lead  to  Billww  to 
OvefpracnoMiaas,*  GAO/NSIAD.94-210  (Jaljr  1994). 

Cmfftuiomul Reeofd,  J«k  22, 1994,  p.  S74Z3. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  FYDP 


FIGURE  L        PRESSURES  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  PLAN  FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  SPENDING,  1995-1999 
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Measuring  a  Shortfall 

Mai^  partidpants  in  the  current  debate  depict  a  budget  shortfall  as  one 
speciBc  value.  But  some  factors  that  could  contribute  to  a  shortfoll  are  more 
IDcely  to  occur  than  are  others.  For  example,  the  Administration's  current 
estimate  is  that  inflation  will  average  3  percent  over  the  1995-1999  period. 
It  could  run  higher,  however,  and  therefore  FYDP  shortfolls  resultinjg  from 
inflation  could  emerge.  Also  a  possibility  is  that  inflation  might  prove  to  be 
lower  than  projected,  which  would  generate  lower  defense  costs. 

Studies  that  attenq)t  to  estimate  an  overall  shortfaU  for  the  defense 
budget  ^ically  add  factors  whose  likelihoods  differ  significantly.  In  1995,  for 
example,  DoD  will  face  higher  costs  for  military  and  civilian  pay  raises  than 
those  included  in  the  FYDP,  and  it  is  likely  to  face  higher  costs  for  pay  raises 
in  1996  through  IS^  as  well  But  judging  from  history,  overall  increases  or 
decreases  in  we^x)ns  costs  from  year  to  year  are  highly  uncertain.  Adding  a 
single  allowance  for  average  cost  growth  ignores  the  uncertain^  associated 
with  those  different  kinds  of  estimates. 
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For  some  types  of  defense  programs,  the  Administration  would  probably 
change  its  plan  if  costs  £^)peared  too  daunting.  For  example,  if  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  defense  facilities  run  higher  than  expected,  DoD  may  defer  some 
environmental  efforts  until  after  the  FYDP  period  rather  than  keep  cleanup 
plans  in  place  at  the  expense  of  force  structure  or  readiness.  Likewise,  some 
modernization  programs  will  probably  be  stretched  out  or  canceled  if  the  costs 
of  weapon  systems  rise.  Thus,  projected  shortfalls  can  be  lessened  through 
administrative  decisions,  although  strictly  speaking,  such  actions  reduce 
military  capability  relative  to  the  Administration's  original  plans. 

How  Big  a  Shortfall? 

CBO  has  concluded  that  the  Administration's  planned  force  structure,  level 
of  operations,  and  modernization  programs  are  likely  to  cost  about  $65  billion 
more  than  the  funding  provided  in  the  FYDP,  which  translates  into  a  shortfall 
of  about  5  percent  for  the  1995-1999  period.  That  calculation  takes  into 
accoimt  only  those  factors  that  have  already  changed  or  those  risks  that  are 
likely  to  occur— for  example,  inflation  at  rates  above  those  originally  projected 
(approximately  equal  in  value  to  DoD's  reported  future  adjustments  of  $20 
billion,  which  are  discussed  below),  larger  notary  and  civilian  pay  raises  than 
those  included  in  the  Administration's  plan,  higher  costs  for  the  1995  round 
of  base  realignments  and  closures,  and  higher  costs  for  weapon  systems  (see 
Table  1).  If  CBO  includes  factors  that  are  less  certain,  DoD's  shortfaU  could 
be  more  than  $100  billion  from  1995  through  1999,  or  about  9  percent  of 
planned  funding.  Note  that  those  estimates  do  not  include  all  possible  areas 
of  cost  growth— for  example,  rising  costs  for  health  care  provided  to  service 
members,  their  dependents,  and  militaiy  retirees. 

CBO's  $65  billion  estimate  was  made  prior  to  three  recent  actions  by  the 
Administration  that  would  ofEset  part  of  Uiat  shortfall.  First,  the  President 
announced  on  December  1,  1994,  that  he  planned  to  seek  an  additional  $25 
billion  for  defense  over  the  1996-2001  period.  Of  that  amoimt,  $10  billion 
would  be  added  diuing  the  1996-1999  period  covered  in  CBO's  analysis.  (The 
remaining  $15  billion  would  be  spent  in  the  years  beyond  the  current  FYDP.) 
The  $10  billion  increase  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  pay  raises  for  military 
personnel  under  current  guidelines  and  programs  designed  to  improve  their 
quality  of  life.  Second,  the  Administration  announced  that  it  would  seek  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  more  than  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1995  to 
replace  funds  spent  for  contingency  operations  such  as  the  one  in  Haiti. 
Third,  on  December  9, 1994,  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  announced 
cuts  to  weapons  modernization  programs  totaling  $7.7  billion  over  the  1996- 
2001  period  i^proximately  $6  billion  of  that  amount  would  affect  the  period 
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covered  by  CBO's  analysis.  Together,  these  three  measures  would  reduce 
CBO's  estimate  of  the  shortfall  to  around  $47  billion,  or  4  percent  of  total 
planned  spending  over  the  1995-1999  period.  Administration  officials  contend 
that  their  inflation  projections  (which  are  due  to  be  released  in  February 
1995)  would  lower  CBO's  estimate  still  further.  The  Administration  may  also 
take  other  actions  to  offset  rising  defense  costs,  such  as  making  additional  cuts 
in  DoD's  level  of  civilian  personnel. 

Mismatches  between  plans  and  resources  in  the  defense  area  are  not  a 
new  phenomenon-  Indeed,  CBO,  GAO,  and  other  organizations  have  long 
analyzed  the  fiscal  implications  of  defense  plans  for  that  very  reason.  By 
some  estimates,  the  Reagan  Administration's  FYDP  for  the  1988-1992  period 
was  underfunded  by  $325  billion— a  shortfall  in  excess  of  20  percent  In 
1989,  GAO  projected  that  the  cost  of  the  Bush  Administration's  defense  plan 
for  the  1990-1994  period  could  have  surpassed  planned  spending  by  $150 
billioa'  In  a  1991  memorandum,  CBO  noted  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
and  modernizing  the  base  force,  as  developed  by  the  Bush  Administration, 
could  have  exceeded  its  spending  plan  by  several  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.' 
In  a  July  1994  report,  GAO  argued  that  the  current  FYDP  could  be 
overprogrammed  by  more  than  $150  billion.'  The  magnitude  of  the  defense 
mismatch  is  always  a  topic  of  debate;  its  existence  at  some  level,  however, 
appears  to  be  endemic  across  Administrations. 

Is  5  percent  of  planned  five-year  spending  a  large  shortfall?  On  the  one 
hand,  $65  billion  is  not  large  in  comparison  with  shortfalls  estimated  for  some 
past  defense  plans,  and  it  may  be  a  manageable  amoimt  Opportunities  for 
reducing  defense  costs  may  still  exist  within  DoD's  budget:  for  example,  the 
department  could  continue  to  cancel  or  scale  back  some  weapons 
modernization  programs  or  consolidate  some  support  activities.  Portions  of 
DoD's  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M)  activities  are  not  tied  directfy  to 


5.  Siatemeat  by  Senator  Sam  Ninmm  August  1986  died  in  DavklMonisoti,n)owiihiUSU(le,*A(a^^ 
CPtbniMiy  21, 1987).  pp.  412-417.  The  cctiiiiate  of  S32S  biUion  appean  to  have  been  bated  on  a  cizable  drep 
mAitmiHkit«rin«hiid|etteque«ti  for defenie  with  no  conetpoiHlinfCuta  in  inakff  weapon!  pTOKramt  and  1^ 
rtatug  in  fbfce  ftructuic.  Sec  Kevin  Lewis,  National  Staviiy  Spatdrng  and  Budget  TVcndt  Since  WoHd  Wv 
n.  N-2S72.AF  (Santa  Monica,  CaliL:  RAND,  June  1990),  p.  61. 

6.  Sateawnt  of  Chaites  A.  Bowsber,  CooptfoUer  Genenl  of  the  United  Sutes,  General  Accounting  Ofiioe, 
before  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  rnmmittff,  May  10, 1989. 

7.  Coogiessiooal  Budget  Office,  Tocal  implications  of  the  Administiatioa't  Prc^xiaed  Base  Force,*  CBO 
Memoiandum  (December  1991). 

8.  General  Accounting  Office,  *Futvre  Years  Defense  Progiam.* 
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TABLE  L        POTEimAL  INCREASES  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
CX)STS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1995-1999  (In  billions  of  current 


dollars  of  budget  authority) 


Item 


Total,      Percentage 
1995-         of  Total 
1995        1996      1997      1998      1999  1999  Funding 


Administration's  Plan  252         243        240        247        253  1,236 

DeSnite  Areas  of  Cost  Growth 


Pay  Raise  Effective 
in  1995 


Pay  Raise  Costs, 
1996-1999* 

DoD's  Future 
Adjustments^ 

Estimates  of  Weapon 
System  Cost  Growth* 

Net  Costs  of  a  Larger 
BRAC  Round  in  1995^ 


1             1           1           1  1 
Likely  Areas  of  Cost  Growth 

0             13           5  7 

0            6           5           5  3 


17 


20 


100 


Quahty-of-Life 

Adjustments'                          0 

h 

h 

h 

h 

2 

a 

Contingency  Operations'         1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

A 

Total,  Definite  and  Likely 
Areas  of  Cost  Growth         2 

13 

17 

18 

16 

65 

5 

(Continued) 


35-396    96-3 
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TABLE  1.        CONTINUED 


Total,      Percentage 
1995-         of  Total 
Item  1995      1996      1997      1998      1999         1999  Funding 


Less  Ceftam  Areas  of  Cott  Growdi 

Additional  Costs  of  a  More 

Pessimistic  Estimate  of 

Weapon  System  Cost 

Growthi  k  k  k  k  k  24  2 

Environmental  Cost 

Growth'  k  k  k  k  k  20  2 

SOURCE:      Congrettional  Budget  Offiec 

NOTES:  The  esdmate  of  a  S65  bOlioii  cfaoitfoO  over  the  199S-1999  period  reflects  the  combioed  effects  of  EictofS 
that  CBO  believes  are  likely  to  occur  hifher  militaiy  and  civilian  pay  laiaes,  DoD's  reponed  futuie 
adjustments  related  to  changes  in  inflatioa  assumptions,  pvmtb  in  the  eoct  of  weapon  systaat,  additional 
oostt  for  the  1995  round  of  baae  realignments  and  dosures,  DoD's  planned  qiending  for  quality-of-life 
improvements,  and  the  ooct  of  contingencjropentioas.  If  less  certain  factors  are  included  (more  pfimitTir 
estimates  of  weapon  systems  cost  growth  and  environmental  cleanup  efforts),  DoD's  shortfall  could  total 
more  than  SlOO  billion.  Note  that  these  estimates  do  not  include  all  passible  areas  of  cost  growth,  such  as 
higher  costs  for  military  health  care,  nor  do  they  reflect  all  mnipfumm^  adjustments  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Admin  istration  may  punue,  such  as  the  Administntion's  recent  announcement  that  it  plans  to 
increase  defense  ^tending  by  VS  billiaa  over  the  1996-2001  period  and  request  a  1995  supplemental 
appropriation  of  more  than  S2  billion  for  contingency  opeiatioas. 

BRAG  B  Base  Realignment  and  Oosure  Coomissioa. 

a.  Lees  than  1  percent 

b.  Estimated  cost  of  providing  raOitaiy  and  DoD  civilian  pay  raises  over  the  1996-1999  period  is  equal  to  available 
Administiatioo  prcijectioBt  of  the  eayloyment  cost  index  minus  OJ  percent  plus  civilian  locality  pay  adjustments. 

c  I^itare  adjustments  that  die  AdfflinistiatioaiadMded  in  itt  1995-1999  Future  Yean  Defense  Prognm.  The  five- 
year  total  is  related  to  aniimptioui  about  inHation  that  were  later  projected  by  the  Administratioo  to  be  higher 
than  thoae  used  to  develop  the  defease  plan.  Aoocxdiag  to  Administntiaa  officials,  inflation  projecttoos  doe  to 
be  released  in  Pebtvaiy  1995  could  substantially  lower  this  cost. 

d.  Growth  in  procurement  and  in  research,  develi^iment,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDTAE)  costt  of  high-risk  major 
weapon  systems,  aisimiing  that  costs  rise  by  lates  consistent  with  those  observed  for  similar  platform  types. 
Computed  as  average  annual  rates. 

e.  Because  DoD  planners  had  relatively  up-to4late  informatioo  about  the  satus  of  high-risk  progiams  when  they 
developed  their  budget  estimates  for  1995,  CBO  assumes  that  program  managers  will  be  able  to  handle 
unanticipated  cost  gmrth  in  that  year  through  relatively  minor  changes  to  progimm  pi*"* 

f.  Estimated  net  increase  in  costs  needed  to  hold  a  found  of  base  realignments  and  ckxures  beginning  in  1995  that 
is  approodmately  the  same  sise  as  ttie  cnmbinatioB  of  those  that  occurred  in  198S,  1991,  and  1993.  , 

g.  Plan  announced  by  Defense  Secretary  WiUiam  Peny  in  November  1994  that  the  Administntiao  intends  to  add 
S4S0  miOion  per  year  b^inning  in  1996  to  increase  hving  allowance*  for  service  members  in  high<act  areas,  raae 
basic  alkMvnoes  for  quartets,  upgrade  housing,  and  impitwe  community  and  family  support  programs. 

h.     Les  than  SSOO  mOliaii. 

i      Incremental  cost  of  DoD's  involvement  in  contingency  operatioas  such  as  those  in  s~««iffi.  Rwanda,  and  Haiti 

j.      Additional  growth  in  procurement  and  RDTAE  oostt  of  high-risk  majorweapon  systems,  assuming  that  costs  rise 

by  rates  consistent  with  those  observed  for  similar  platform  types  oim  their  entire  development  and  productian 

cydes. 
k.     Annual  detail  not  piovided. 

L  Growth  in  environmental  costt  (other  than  BRAG)  if  DoD  has  underestimated  the  costt  of  in  programs,  as  U 
basin  thepasL 
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militaiy  readiness,  and  savings  may  be  found  in  those  areas.  And  given  that 
the  military  foes  that  the  United  States  now  faces  are  not  as  formidable  as 
was  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it  may  be  possible  to  accept  a  higher  degree  of 
risk  in  terms  of  U.S.  defense  capabilities.  Accepting  that  higher  risk  may 
become  more  likely  if  the  Congress  decides  that  it  would  prefer  to  dedicate 
those  defense  resources  to  lowering  the  federal  budget  deficit  or  financing 
other  nondef ense  priorities  such  as  crime  initiatives  or  welfare  and  health  care 
reforms. 

On  the  other  hand,  DoD  has  alreacfy  experienced  many  years  of  budget 
cuts  and  may  therefore  have  less  flexibility  to  face  further  reductions.  Since 
the  mid-1980s.  Administrations  and  the  Congress  have  reduced  spending  for 
procurement  and  cut  the  number  of  military  personnel  as  the  primary  means 
of  lowering  defense  costs.  Now  that  most  of  those  cutbacks  are  well  imder 
way  or  alreacfy  completed,  DoD  must  focus  on  reducing  other  types  of  costs 
such  as  infrastructure— <he  system  of  bases,  facilities,  and  civilian  personnel 
that  supports  combat  forces.  But  it  takes  time  and  money  to  close  bases  and 
facilities,  and  it  may  therefore  be  hard  to  realize  savings  quickly  from  cuts  to 
infrastructure.  Under  current  circumstances,  a  $65  billion  shortfall  may  be 
harder  to  deal  with  than  it  would  have  been  in  previous  years. 

If  sizable  defense  shortfalls  have  existed  under  previous  Administrations, 
why  is  the  current  debate  so  heated?  Perhaps  one  reason  is  today's  budget 
climate:  concern  about  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit  has  made  the 
implications  of  higher  defense  costs  more  apparent  than  in  the  past  and,  as 
a  result,  more  contentious  politically.  Caps  on  discretionary  spending  imposed 
through  1998  will  require  real  reductions  in  combined  appropriations  for 
defense,  international,  and  domestic  programs.  If  defense  costs  rise  and  the 
Congress  diooses  to  inaease  defense  appropriations,  domestic  and 
international  discretionaiy  programs  will  have  to  be  cut  dollar  for  dollar. 

Causes  of  the  Shortfall  and  Recent  Actions  That  Will  Affect  Its  Size 

When  the  FYDP  was  introduced,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  he 
might  need  to  cut  spending  by  $20  billion  over  the  1995-1999  period  to  meet 
the  Administration's  defense  budget  limits.  That  value  equals  tiie  higher  costs 
that  result  under  projections  of  inflation  more  recent  than  those  used  to 
create  the  FYDP.  When  the  Administration  proposed  its  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1995  in  February  1994,  some  defense  officials  held  out  the  hope  that 
inflation  would  decline,  which  would  mitigate  the  need  for  cuts.  But  the  risk 
of  higher  inflation  has  not  gone  away— available  projections  of  future  inflation 
continue  to  exceed  those  imderlying  the  FYDP.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that 
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some  changes  will  be  necessaiy.  The  exact  magnitude  of  the  shortfall  may 
vaiy,  depending  on  whose  inflation  projections  one  iises. 

Costs  of  pay  raises  for  military  and  civilian  personnel  are  also  higher  than 
presumed  in  the  FYDP.  When  the  Administration  developed  the  1995-1999 
plan,  it  assumed  that  it  could  hold  pay  raises  below  what  they  would  be  under 
current  guidelines.  But  the  Congress  has  granted  military  and  civilian 
personnel  pay  raises  for  1995  that  are,  on  average,  1  percentage  point  higher 
than  what  was  included  in  the  FYDP,  and  DoD  officials  have  stated  that  they 
plan  to  propose  military  pay  raises  that  follow  current  guidelines  through  the 
remainder  of  the  decade.  CBO  estimates  that  pay  raises  granted  for  1995 
combined  with  higher  raises  from  1996  through  1999  would  cost  about  $23 
billion  more  than  is  estimated  in  the  FYDP.  Pay  raises  granted  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel  for  1995  account  for  about  $6  billion  of  that  total 
Under  available  Administration  projections  of  the  employment  cost  index 
(EQ)  and  guidelines  set  by  current  law,  future  raises  for  military  personnel 
would  add  $6  billion  to  costs,  and  those  for  civilian  personnel  would  total 
more  than  $11  billion  ($8  billion  from  adjustments  designed  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  federal  and  local  pay  scales).  Given,  however,  that  over  the  past  two 
years,  the  President  and  the  Congress  have  not  granted  pay  raises  as  large  as 
those  allowed  under  federal  guidelines,  the  $23  billion  estimate  may  overstate 
the  cost  of  pay  raises  somewhat  Similarly,  Administration  projections  of  the 
EQ  for  1996  are  likely  to  be  revised  downward,  which  would  also  lower 
CBO's  estimate. 

Another  cost  risk  relates  to  the  scope  and  pace  of  cuts  to  defense 
infrastructure.  Funding  for  the  bases  and  support  activities  that  make  up  that 
infrastructure  is  found  primarily  in  O&M  appropriations,  which  also  finance 
mai^  activities  related  to  military  readiness.  Some  analysts  believe  that  if 
DoD  is  unable  to  reduce  infrastructure  costs  as  quickly  as  planned,  funding 
for  military  readiness  may  suffer. 

Historically,  roughly  half  of  DoD's  operating  costs  have  varied  with  force 
levels;  the  rest  have  remained  relatively  fixed— much  like  business  overhead 
costs  that  do  not  change  qtiickly  in  response  to  sales  volume.'  The 
Administration's  FYDP  plans  a  total  of  $26  billion  in  O&M  cuts  over  the 
1995-1999  period  relative  to  the  1994  level.  If  past  relationships  hold  true 
today,  rou^ily  half  of  those  cuts  can  be  attributed  to  force  reductions  imder 
the  Eiottom-Up  Review,  and  the  remainder  may  be  ascribed  to  eiqpected 
savings  from  cuts  to  infrastructure,  among  other  factors,  ff  those  savings  do 


CBO,  An  AiiafytisftfattPrtadau^  Budgetary  Pnpotali,  pp.  33-34,  and  *Plaiiiiiii{  for  DefcMe,*  pp.  14-16. 
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not  materialize  as  quickly  as  the  Administration  has  planned,  its  FYDP  could 
face  upward  pressure  on  costs. 

DoD  could  achieve  infrastructure  savings  by  conducting  a  large  round  of 
base  closures  beginning  in  1995  under  the  framework  of  the  Base 
Realignment  and  Qosure  (BRAC)  Commission.  But  closmg  facUities  and 
separating  employees  from  the  defense  workforce  also  costs  money  m  the 
near  term,  and  the  Administration  included  relatively  Uttle  funding  m  its 
FYDP  for  the  1995  round  of  base  realignments  and  closures.  Policy 
statements  by  defense  ofBcials  suggest  that  the  goal  of  that  round  is  to  reduce 
DoD's  total  plant  replacement  value  by  15  percent-^oughly  equivalent  to 
reductions  from  the  1988,  1991,  and  1993  rounds  combined.  The  FYDP, 
however,  includes  less  than  $3  billion  for  the  up-front  costs  of  the  next  BRAC 
round  during  the  1995-1999  period.  By  comparison,  if  funding  for  the  first 
three  rounds  had  been  phased  to  coincide  with  the  1995  round,  DoD  would 
have  budgeted  about  $7  billion  more  for  their  combined  costs  than  is  included 
in  the  FYDP,  net  of  expected  savings. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  expressed  interest  in  delaying  the  1995 
BRAC  round  or  reducing  it  in  scope,  but  in  general  the  Congress  appears  to 
support  pursuing  a  sizable  round  in  1995.  In  April  1994,  Congressman  James 
Hansen  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  defense  authorization  bill  that  would 
have  delayed  the  1995  round  for  two  years.  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein 
introduced  a  parallel  bill  in  May  1994.  But  Congressman  Hansen's 
amendment  was  defeated  overwhehningly,  and  Senator  Feinstein's  bill  never 
reached  the  Senate  floor. 

The  costs  of  developing  and  producing  some  weapons  will  undoubtedly 
rise  during  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  but  precisely  what  effect  that 
increase  will  have  on  procurement  and  on  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (RDT&E)  budgets  is  hard  to  predict  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  the  costs  of  major  weapon  systems  are  routinely  imderestimated. 
Even  after  one  adjusts  for  inflation  and  changes  in  the  number  of  units 
purchased,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  weapon  system  to  experience  costs  that  are 
30  percent  to  50  percent  more  than  those  estimated  at  the  program's 
start— and  sometimes  the  increase  is  higher.  But  pinpointing  the  amount  of 
pressure  DoD  might  experience  over  the  1995-1999  period  is  difficult,  because 
the  rate  of  cost  growth  varies  depending  on  the  mbc  of  new  and  mature 
systems  being  procured. 

Systems  that  are  most  likely  to  experience  cost  growth  are  those  that  are 
under  development  or  in  the  early  stages  of  productioiL  Although  the 
Administration's  plan  has  few  new  programs  compared  with  previous  FYDPs, 
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it  does  contain  funding  for  several  systems  at  risk  of  cost  growth,  such  as  the 
Air  Force's  F-22  fighter,  the  Navy's  new  attack  submarine,  and  the  Comanche 
helicopter.  Using  planned  levels  of  procurement  and  RDT&E  spending  and 
historical  rates  of  cost  growth  calculated  for  various  types  of  weapon  systems, 
CBO  estimates  that  the  cost  of  high-risk  weapons  could  grow  by  $8  billion  to 
$31  billion  during  the  FYDP.*® 

Note,  however,  that  this  estimate  does  not  reflect  budgetary  reactions  to 
growth  in  the  cost  of  weapon  systems— specifically,  changes  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  might  make  to  offiset  higher  costs  such  as  program 
stretch-outs  or  cancellations.  Strictly  speaking,  such  changes  reduce  military 
capability  relative  to  planned  levels.  But  stretch-outs  and  cancellations  are 
routinely  carried  out  in  response  to  budget  pressures  because  they  reduce 
total  defense  costs,  at  least  in  the  near  term.  For  that  reason,  DoD  may  not 
require  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  more  to  modernize  equipment  during  the 
1995-1999  period  if  the  Congress  agrees  to  programmatic  changes;  in  fact, 
such  changes  could  arguably  ofEset  a  sizable  portion  of  any  overall  shortfall 
in  the  defense  plan.  DoD  would,  however,  pay  higher  procurement  costs  per 
unit  for  its  new  weapon  systems. 

Other  actions  by  the  Congress  will  also  affect  the  size  of  the  shortfall. 
The  Congress  has  tightened  targets  for  discretionary  spending  under  the  1995 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget,  which  could  constrain  total  (defense 
and  nondefense)  discretionary  budget  authority  by  $26  billion  between  1995 
and  1998.  Likewise,  the  1994  crime  bill  could  further  restrict  resources 
available  for  defense.  And  defense  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  1995 
postponed  purchases  of  some  weapon  systems  that  the  Administration  had 
requested  (such  as  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile)  and  increased 
funding  to  speed  up  procurement  of  others  (such  as  the  Navy's  seventh  LHD- 
1  amphibious  assault  ship). 

The  Administration  may  continue  to  take  steps  that  offset  part  of  the 
shortfall  (see  Table  2).  For  example,  defense  officials  may  raise  targets  for 
reductions  of  civilian  personnel  To  illustrate  the  effects  of  such  a  policy,  if 
the  Administration  reduced  DoD's  civilian  workforce  l^  an  additional  40,000 
workers  between  1995  and  1999,  it  could  lower  defense  costs  by  about  $5 
billioiL  In  August  1994,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  John  Deutch  asked  the 
military  services  to  consider  slowing  or  canceling  nine  major  weapon  systems, 
including  high-priority  programs  such  as  the  DDG-51  destroyer,  the 
Comanche  helicopter,  the  V-22  Osprey,  and  the  F-22  fighter.     Defense 


10.      Hittoricidntetorcoctpt)«^aicialKafRinKaitiiTysaoaiidotlieiv7V£j9fa»<^^ 

en  the  Cesa  aitd  Schabiles  of  Defaue  Ae^uamm  Pmpums,  «oL  1,  Man  Rqton,  P-2722  (Aknndiu,  Vm.: 
Inttitute  for  Defeiise  AnalyMt,  November  1992). 
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Sccretaiy  William  Peny  recently  announced  changes  to  seven  of  those 
programs  (primarily  stretching  them  out)  that  the  Administration  expects  will 
save  $7.7  billion  over  the  1996-2001  period.  Additional  cuts  could  lower 
defense  costs  further.  If  all  nine  programs  were  canceled  and  no  new 
spending  put  in  their  place  for  purchasing  alternative  systems,  FYDP  costs 
would  decline  by  $47  billion. 


TABLE  2.        POSSIBLE  COMPENSATING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1995-1999  (In  billions  of  current 
dollars  of  budget  authority) 


Adjustment 


1995     1996       1997     1998     1999 


Total,      Percentage 
1995-         of  Total 
1999  Funding 


Additional  Cuts  in  Civilian 
Personnel  Levels* 

Illustrative  Cancellations  of 
Major  Weapons  Programs 


-1 


-1 


Comandie  helicopter 

-1 

c 

c 

-1 

-1 

-3 

b 

DDG-51  destroyer 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-15 

1 

V-22  Osprey  aircraft 

c 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-5 

b 

F-22  fighter  aircraft 

i2 

•2 

:2 

=2 

:2 

^ 

1 

Total 

-7 

-7 

-8 

-8 

-10 

-41 

3 

SOURCE:       Coaptsioaal  Budgtt  OtBec 

a.  IUii(tiati«cnviagsftamciittii9lX>D's  civilian  penoaBel  by  an  additioaal4(^ 

b.  Lea  tkaa  1  pocett. 

c     Les  tkaa  SSOO  miDioB. 
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Costs  for  Bottom-Up  Review  Forces  Bevond  1999 

Over  the  longer  term,  CBO  projects  that  the  cost  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
force  structure  will  rise.  The  cost  of  national  defense  programs  will  increase 
largely  as  a  result  of  aging  fleets  and  the  need  to  replace  weapon  systems. 
CBO  estimates  that  the  cost  of  Bottom-Up  Review  forces  to  future 
Administrations  will,  on  average,  be  $7  billion  to  $31  billion  (in  1995  dollars) 
higher  per  year  from  2000  to  2010  than  the  level  of  spending  proposed  by  the 
Administration  for  1999,  or  about  3  percent  to  13  percent  higher.  That  range 
reflects  different  analytical  assumptions:  the  lower  value  assumes  that  DoD 
will  be  able  to  constrain  the  cost  of  producing  its  weapon  systems,  whereas  the 
higher  value  assumes  that  weapons  costs  will  rise  at  rates  consistent  with 
historical  experience. 

Although  the  higher  end  of  the  range  includes  an  estimate  of  larger  costs 
for  weapon  systems,  their  effects  on  procurement  and  RDT&E  budgets  cannot 
be  prediaed.  The  Congress  and  the  Administration  may  change  U.S.  force 
structure  or  modernization  plans,  which  would,  in  turn,  affect  long-term  cost 
projections.  If  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  remains  in  place 
through  the  next  decade,  however,  CBO's  estimates  show  that  there  will  be 
strong  upward  pressure  on  defense  costs  as  DoD  begins  to  replace  and 
refurbish  weapon  systems. 

Unless  policies  are  enacted  that  cut  government  spending  or  raise 
revenues,  CBO  also  projects  that  the  federal  deficit  will  begin  to  increase  in 
1996  and  rise  steadily  through  2004-the  last  year  for  which  CBO  has  made 
a  projection.  The  combination  of  higher  defense  costs  and  an  increasing 
federal  deficit  could  result  in  even  larger  budget  deficits  or  substantial 
pressure  to  cut  nondefense  spending  or  defense  force  structure  in  the  next 
decade. 

These  findings  have  important  implications  for  today's  policy  options. 
Measures  that  postpone  purdiases  of  major  weapon  systems  until  1999  lower 
defense  costs  during  the  FYDP  but  may  create  the  need  for  even  higher  levels 
of  spending  over  the  next  decade.  Unless  the  budget  environment  permits 
higher  defense  spending  after  the  year  2000,  options  that  defer  spending  today 
could  lead  to  more  intense  budgetary  pressures  tomorrow. 

niustrative  Options  for  Addressing  the  Shortfall 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress  will  need  to  choose  fi'om  among  a 
number  of  difficult  policy  options  to  address  the  defense  shortfall  over  the 
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next  five  years.  This  analysis  describes  four  general  types  of  solutions: 
increase  defense's  share  of  discretionary  spending,  constrain  DoD's 
responsibilities,  lower  DoD's  costs  of  doing  business,  or  reduce  miUtaiy 
capability. 

Tnrrease  Defense  Spending.  Some  critics  contend  that  the  current  FYDP 
would  cut  too  much  from  defense  spending.  The  Administration's  planning 
objective  is  to  be  able  to  fight  and  win  two  major  regional  contingencies  that 
occur  nearly  simultaneously.  Under  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  U.S.  forces 
would  fall  to  10  active  Army  divisions,  330  battle  force  ships,  and  13  active 
Air  Force  tactical  fighter  wings,  as  compared  with  18  divisions,  546  ships,  and 
24  wings  in  1990,  the  last  year  of  the  Cold  War.  (The  number  of  active 
Marine  Corps  divisions  remains  at  3.)  The  Administration  plans  to  enhance 
U.S.  forces  through  investments  in  precision-guided  munitions  and  airlift  and 
sealift  capabilities,  but  there  is  still  considerable  debate  as  to  whether  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  could  actually  accomplish  its  aims.  Some 
analysts  believe  that  even  imder  that  force  structure,  planned  levels  of  defense 
spending  are  not  enough  to  ensure  high  levels  of  military  readiness  or  to 
protect  the  quality  of  life  of  military  personnel 

The  Congress  may,  therefore,  choose  to  devote  more  resources  to 
national  defense  programs.  Higher  levels  of  spending  might  be  used  to  ofiset 
likely  areas  of  defense  cost  growth,  such  as  larger  pay  raises.  But  higher 
levels  of  defense  spending  do  not  guarantee  improved  military  readiness  or 
force  structures.  Funds  might,  for  example,  help  to  keep  bases  and  Polities 
open  that  might  otherwise  be  considered  excess  capacity.  And  imder 
discretionary  spending  caps  set  through  1998,  the  Congress  would  need  to 
offset  any  increases  in  defense  spending  with  comparably  sized  cuts  in 
nondefense  programs.  That  balancing  cotild  prove  difficult  if  there  was 
considerable  support  for  addressing  domestic  issues  such  as  crime,  education, 
welfare  reform,  and  health  care  reform. 

Limit  DoD's  Responsibilities.  Some  critics  argue  that  the  Administration's 
plan  contains  too  mai^  programs  that  are  not  directly  related  to  U.S.  combat 
capability.  Spending  for  environmental  cleanup,  drug  interdiction,  support  for 
converting  or  sustaining  the  defense  industrial  base,  and  peacekeeping 
operations  appears  to  have  grown  in  recent  years,  and  some  critics  argue  that 
those  resources  might  be  better  used  in  funding  activities  that  enhanced 
readiness  for  military  combat  But  supporters  contend  that  those  tasks  are 
within  the  purview  of  defense  responsibilities,  and  therefore  it  is  appropriate 
to  fund  them  within  DoD's  budget 
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Defining  DoD's  responsibilities  more  narrowly  to  exclude  those  types  of 
activities  might  result  in  less  pressure  on  defense  costs.  But  if  the  Congress 
chose  simply  to  transfer  mai^  of  the  same  responsibilities  to  nondefense 
programs,  other  federal  costs  would  rise.  If,  for  example,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  was  given  responsibility  for  cleaning  up  defense  bases,  one 
would  expect  its  costs  to  grow.  In  some  cases,  DoD  may  be  better  able  than 
other  federal  agencies  to  acconq>lish  the  aims  of  those  programs. 

Under  a  broad  interpretation,  "nontraditional"  spending  accounts  for 
about  $11  billion  to  $13  billion  in  annual  defense  spending."  Cuts  to  those 
programs  deserve  consideration,  but  unless  the  Congress  is  willing  to  cut  most 
or  all  of  them,  the  reductions  would  not  address  the  likely  magnitude  of 
DoD's  shortfall. 

Reduce  DoD's  Costs  of  Doing  Business.  One  way  for  the  Administration  to 
avoid  having  a  liollow"  force— that  is,  one  marked  by  shortages  of  experienced 
personnel,  training,  or  equipment— is  to  lower  the  cost  of  equipping,  operating, 
training,  and  maintaining  militaiy  forces.  Under  the  Administration's 
National  Performance  Review  and  recent  legislative  changes  to  the  federal 
procurement  process,  the  costs  of  biding  weapons  and  equipment  could  fall. 
But  DoD's  track  record  for  in:q)lementing  initiatives  that  improve  acquisition 
efficiency  is  not  good,  and  even  reforms  that  are  carried  out  successfiilly  may 
not  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  near  term. 

Another  way  to  reduce  DoD's  costs  is  to  cut  the  number  of  bases, 
facilities,  and  civilian  personnel  that  operate  and  support  military  forces. 
Recent  analyses  suggest  that  considerable  excess  capadQ^  exists,  for  example, 
among  publicly  owned  depots  that  maintain  military  equipment  If  funding 
permits,  some  of  that  overcapacity  will  be  reduced  through  the  next  BRAC 
round,  scheduled  to  begin  in  1995.  But  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
may  be  able  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies  by  consolidating  and  in  some  cases 
centralizing  management  of  support  activities. 

Reduce  Militarv  Capabilities.  Although  uiq)opular,  those  policy  alternatives 
that  are  most  certain  to  reduce  defense  costs  involve  lessening  military 
capabilities. 

Reconfiguring  service  roles  and  missions  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
among  the  military  services  could  cut  costs  considerably.  But  in  the  process, 
such  a  policy  would  reduce  military  capabilities.  The  Administration  might. 


11.       Thoe  figuret  we  b««ed  en  df  Crom  the  CotreiiioMl  Keteucb  Seivice,  which  m«lte*  no  judgment  m  to 
whether  thoce  piosniBf  contribute  to  nilitaiy  cqMbOity. 
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for  example,  rely  more  on  Air  Force  bombers  to  conduct  air  strikes  on  distant 
targets  rather  than  Tnaimain  the  current  size  of  the  Navy's  aircraft  carrier 
fleet  The  issue  of  how  to  assign  military  responsibilities  is  highly  contentious 
because  each  service  vigorously  defends  its  current  missions  and  the  resources 
budgeted  to  cany  them  out  The  Administration  would  also  face  considerable 
political  constraints  since  closing  associated  bases  and  canceling  programs 
would  hurt  certain  constituencies. 

Another  option  is  to  spend  less  to  maintain  readiness.  Given  current 
reports  that  three  of  the  Army's  12  divisions  are  not  weU  prepared  for  conflict, 
reducing  funding  for  military  readiness  is  likely  to  be  an  unpopular  option. 
But  measuring  readiness  is  an  inexact  science,  and  today's  indicators  send 
ambiguous  signals.  In  June  1994,  for  example,  a  Defense  Science  Board  task 
force  concluded  that  today's  general  state  of  readiness  is  acceptable  for  most 
areas,  although  there  are  "pockets  of  unreadiness.""  Likewise,  a  recent  CBO 
paper  found  that,  based  on  publicly  available  data,  unit  readiness  appears  high 
relative  to  historical  levels."  At  the  same  time,  some  objective  measures  of 
readiness  could  indicate  near-term  problems,  such  as  falling  C-ratings  for 
selected  units  (which  are  based  on  a  commander's  evaluation  of  the  status  of 
personnel,  training,  quantity  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  equipment 
condition  for  his  or  her  unit),  lower  funding  for  Navy  depot  maintenance,  and 
reduced  funding  for  real-property  maintenance  throughout  DoD. 

Funding  for  one  budget  categoiy  that  is  closely  linked  with  readiness 
-O&M  spending— is  high  for  1995,  and  although  it  would  decline  somewhat 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  FYDP,  spending  per  active-duty  service 
member  would  remain  high  relative  to  historical  standards.  But  by  itself 
O&M  spending  does  not  tell  the  whole  stoiy.  Significant  portions  of  those 
e}q>enditures  are  not  tied  directly  to  preparing  for  military  combat  (one 
example  is  health  care  provided  for  retirees  and  military  dependents),  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  trends  in  funding  for  activities  that  enhance 
readiness.  It  may  be  the  case,  for  example,  that  DoD  could  cut  O&M  funding 
for  some  activities  without  appreciably  affecting  readiness.  Ultimately, 
however,  if  DoD  is  unable  to  support  and  maintain  its  forces  with  less  money, 
a  decline  in  military  readiness  could  arguably  result 

Given  constraints  on  the  defense  budget,  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  may  need  to  consider  reductions  to  U.S.  force  structure.  Over 


12.  Ofiiee  of  the  Under  Seoctaiy  of  Defease  for  Acquisitiaa  and  Technology,  lleport  of  the  Defense  Sdenoe 
Boan)  Task  Force  on  Readioest*  (June  1994). 

13.  CoBgresskmal  Budget  Otfice, 'Treads  m  Selected  Indkatois  of  Military  Readinect,  1980  Through  1993,' CBO 
Paper  (March  1994). 
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the  past  several  years,  U.S.  forces  have  become  involved  in  numerous 
contingency  missions,  which  has  raised  operating  tempos  for  certain  types  of 
units  such  as  Navy  surface  combatants.  Marine  expeditiary  units,  and  Air 
Force  airlift  crews.  Further  reductions  to  numbers  of  forces  could  drive  those 
"optempos"  even  higher,  and  for  that  reason.  Administration  officials  have 
stated  that  they  do  not  want  to  reduce  forces  below  Bottom-Up  Review  levels. 
But  not  all  imits  have  been  used  with  equal  frequenqr,  so  there  may  be  some 
room  for  further  reductions. 

The  question  of  whether  more  force  reductions  are  possible  raises  a 
related  issue:  whether  DoD's  planning  objectives  are  appropriate  ones  for  the 
United  States.  Supporters  of  the  Administration's  military  strategy  contend 
that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight  two  rather  than  one  major 
regional  conflict;  otherwise,  an  unfriendly  nation  could  take  advantage  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  one  war  to  achieve  its  aims.  But  the  Congress  may  want  to 
consider  whether  the  United  States  is  willing  to  assume  more  risk  for  lower 
levels  of  defense  spending.  That  risk  may  be  acceptable  if^  for  example,  one 
believes  that  the  United  States  is  more  likely  to  get  involved  in  major  regional 
conflicts  sequentially  rather  than  simultaneously  or  if  one  believes  that  likely 
opponents  have  forces  less  c£^able  than  those  included  as  part  of  the 
Administration's  assumptions  during  its  Bottom-Up  Review. 

A  final  approach— one  that  the  Administration  is  pursuing— involves 
canceling  or  delaying  some  weapons  modernization  programs.  Defense 
Secretary  Peny  stated  recently  that  in  its  1996  budget,  the  Administration  has 
chosen  to  place  higher  priority  on  inq>roving  the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  and 
the  quality  of  life  for  militaiy  personnel  than  on  modernizing  weapons.  For 
that  reason,  the  Administration  is  canceling  or  postponing  even  some  weapons 
programs  that  the  military  services  consider  to  be  among  their  top  priorities. 
Additional  cuts  to  those  programs  are  possible.  But  some  Members  of 
Congress  see  that  ^>proach  as  one  that  substitutes  future  capability  or 
readiness  for  readiness  today  and  that  could  endanger  military  industrial 
capabilities  in  certain  seaors. 

Combining  Policv  Options 

Just  as  those  factors  that  could  affect  costs  within  the  FYDP  may  or  may  not 
occur,  each  of  the  poli^  options  described  above  has  a  different  likelihood 
of  reducing  defense  costs.  Some  alternatives  (such  as  limiting  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on,  say,  defense  conversion  programs)  could  reduce  the  costs  of 
the  Adniinistration's  plan  but  probably  will  not  by  themselves  solve  the  whole 
shortfaU  problem.    Options  that  aim  to  improve  the  efficiency  with  which 
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DoD  conducts  its  business— such  as  acquisition  reform— could  save  more 
money,  but  their  prospects  for  success  are  less  certain.  Raising  defense 
spending  could  be  a  solution  to  the  situation,  but  constraints  on  discretionaiy 
spending  will  remain  tight  at  least  through  the  remainder  of  this  decade,  and 
the  Congress  would  need  to  agree  to  corresponding  cuts  in  nondefense 
spending.  Policy  options  that  reduce  defense  capabilities— such  as  cutting  force 
structure  or  canceling  weapon  ^tems— address  the  shortfaU  with  the  most 
certainty  of  success. 

The  Administration  appears  to  be  pursuing  a  combination  of  these 
approaches.  Secretary  Perry  has  launched  initiatives  designed  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  defense  procurement,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  successful  those 
changes  will  be.  In  response  to  Congressional  direction,  a  commission  is 
reviewing  the  assignment  of  roles  and  missions  among  the  services  and  is 
scheduled  to  release  its  recommendations  this  spring.  Although  it  is  unclear 
how  many  facilities  will  be  included,  a  new  round  of  recommendations  for 
base  realignments  and  closures  will  begin  in  1995.  Yet  the  likelihood  that 
those  measures  will  reduce  defense  costs  by  the  size  of  the  shortfall  is 
uncertain.  Therefore,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  may  also  need  to 
consider  other  policy  options,  such  as  consolidating  support  activities  and 
reducing  military  capabilities. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  FOR  1995  THROUGH  1999 

Between  199(Mhe  last  year  of  the  Cold  War— and  1995,  real  spending  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  fell  by  25  percent,  or  some  $85  billion  in  1995  doUars. 
As  it  was  introduced  in  Februaiy  1994,  the  Administration's  FYDP  would  cut 
real  annual  DoD  spending  by  an  additional  10  percent  between  1995  and 
1999,  or  about  $25  billion  (see  Table  3).  If  the  Administration's  plan  is 
enacted,  it  would  decrease  the  share  of  U.S.  gross  domestic  product  (GDP) 
devoted  to  national  security  to  2.9  percent— its  lowest  share  since  before  World 
Warn. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  may  now  be  able 
to  protect  its  national  security  interests  with  these  lower  levels  of  defense 
spending.  But  analysts  disagree  on  how  much  is  enough:  some  believe  that 
current  threats  to  U.S.  security  warrant  more  resources,  whereas  others  have 
called  for  even  greater  cuts,  noting  that  the  United  States  will  still  be 
spending  almost  as  much  annually  on  defense  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
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TABLE  3.        THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  PLAN  FOR  DEPARTMENT  Oh  Utl-ENSE 

SPENDING, 

BY  TITLE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1995-1999  (In  billions  of 

1995  dollars  of  budget  authority) 

Real  Percentage 

Change 

1990 

Administration*! 

»rian 

1990-     1995- 

Tide 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

1995      1999 

Operation  and  Support 

Military  personnel 

91 

70 

65 

63 

62 

61 

-22         -13 

Operation  and 

maintenance 

m 

22 

S6 

82 

81 

81 

-8         -13 

Subtotal 

192 

163 

151 

146 

143 

142 

-15         -13 

Investment 

Procurement 

94 

44 

48 

48 

53 

53 

-53          22 

Research,  development, 

test,  and  evaluation 

42 

36 

34 

30 

28 

27 

-14         -26 

Military  construction 

-i 

J 

J 

J 

A 

^ 

-15         -27 

Subtotal 

142 

85 

89 

84 

85 

84 

-40          -1 

Family  Housing 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

-9            4 

Other  Adjustments 

^ 

uB 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

njL        aa. 

Total 

337 

252 

237 

228 

2Z7 

227 

-25         -10 

SOURCE:         Congressional  Budfci  Office  based  on  dau  from  tiie  Depamnent  of  Defense. 

NOTES:  The  values  for  1990  were  adjusted  for  the  inaemeaial  oostt  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  table,  values  for  the  Matiooal  Defense  Sealift  Fund  over  the  1995-1999  period  were 
included  in  procuiement  ^tending  and  cirliidrd  from  other  adjustments. 

n.a.  B  not  applicable. 

a.    Less  than  SSOO  million. 


combined.'^  But  if  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  hope  to  maintaiTi 
capable,  ready  forces  with  lower  levels  of  funding,  they  will  need  to  make 
difficult  decisions  about  the  types  of  military  commitments  that  the  United 
States  should  make  and  the  way  in  which  those  lower  levels  of  resources 
should  be  spent 


14.       'Is  the  us.  Defense  Budget  Being  Cut  Too  MuchT  7%r  liumutianal  Eamomy  (Mareh/Apiil  1994). 
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Avoiding  a  Hollow  Force  Structure 

Administration  officials  have  noted  that  they  want  to  avoid  a  "hollow" 
force— the  term  coined  by  General  Edward  C  Meyer,  former  Army  Chief  of 
Stafl^  that  has  been  used  to  refer  to  shortages  of  experienced  personnel, 
training,  and  equipment  in  the  mid-  and  late-1970s.  Although  anecdotal  in 
nature,  persuasive  evidence  indicates  that  many  units  were  not  well  prepared 
for  combat  during  that  period."  That  situation  arose  in  part  because  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  chose  to  emphasize  modernizing  weapons 
at  a  time  when  resources  devoted  to  defense  were  either  too  few  or  too 
inefficiently  used  to  maintain  a  large  and  ready  force  structure  and  invest  in 
new  equipment 

Today,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  face  equally  important 
decisions  about  defense  priorities.  Between  1990  and  1995,  the  Bush  and 
Clinton  Administrations  and  the  Congress  have  cut  operating  funds  less  than 
the  numbers  of  forces  those  funds  support,  an  action  that  should  help  to  avoid 
a  hollow  force.  But  by  the  end  of  1995,  most  of  the  cuts  in  forces  associated 
with  the  Bush  Administration's  base  force  plan  and  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration's Bottom-Up  Review  will  be  nearly  completed.  Meanwhile,  closures 
of  bases  and  facilities— which  are  supported  by  operating  fimds-4iave  not  kept 
pace  with  reductions  in  forces,  and  excess  capacity  remains  among  some  types 
of  facilities. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  to  devote  fewer  resources  to  DoD  through  the 
end  of  the  decade,  defense  planners  will  need  to  make  difficult  choices  about 
how  to  reduce  funding.  Should  they  cut  forces  further,  give  less  priority  to 
weapons  modernization  programs,  or  cut  operating  costs  by  reducing  DoD's 
infrastructure?  In  1989,  William  Pcny,  now  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  wrote  that 
"a  premium  should  be  placed  on  readiness,  both  near-term,  by  maintaining  the 
O&M  account,  and  medium-term,  by  maintaining  an  efficient  modernization 
program  to  replace  aging  equipment  that  is  difficult  to  operate  and 
maintain.""  Tlie  Administration  proposed  such  a  strategy  for  1995;  it 
actually  increased  O&M  and  kept  total  investment  spending  relatively  level. 
But  through  1999,  the  FYDP  calls  for  O&M  cuts  in  order  to  continue 
lowering  the  defense  budget  while  still  modernizing  some  wes^ns  and 
equipment 


15.  CBO,  Tfcadt  ia  Selected  IndicUon  of  Milituy  Readiaets.* 

16.  Wnuam  J.  Peny,  *Defeiise  Investmeat  Stntegy,*  Fomgfi  AJfan  (Sprint  I'B').  PP-  '72-92. 
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Operating  Funds  Have  Been  Cut  Less  Than  Force  Structure.  Based  on 
several  measures,  the  size  of  U.S.  forces  is  scheduled  to  decline  by  about  30 
percent  to  45  percent  between  1990  and  1999  (see  Table  4).  Although  the 
Administration  has  programmed  continued  reductions  in  the  number  of  forces 
fielded  through  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  majority  of  the  drawdown  in 
military  personnel,  tactical  fighter  wings,  and  ships  will  already  be  in  place  by 
the  end  of  1995.  The  total  nimiber  of  active-duty  service  members,  for 
example,  would  fall  by  only  an  additional  5  percent  under  the  Administration's 
plan  after  experiencing  a  26  percent  cut  between  1990  and  1995. 

By  comparison,  between  1990  and  1995,  operation  and  support  (O&S) 
funding  has  been  cut  less  than  the  numbers  of  forces.  The  O&S  category 
consists  of  pay  and  benefits  for  service  personnel  (under  the  military 
personnel  title  of  DoD's  budget)  and  funds  for  operations  such  as  training 
military  imits,  maintaining  their  equipment,  running  base  facilities,  providing 
health  care  for  service  members  and  their  dependents,  and  numerous  other 
activities  (under  the  O&M  title).  Between  1990  and  1995,  both  categories  of 
O&S  spending  have  been  cut  less  than  the  forces  they  support:  O&M  funding 
has  declined  by  just  8  percent,  and  funding  for  military  personnel  has  fallen 
by  22  percent  fi'om  1990  levels.  But  as  DoD  reaches  the  limit  of  savings 
associated  with  reductions  in  forces,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  avoid  deeper 
cuts  in  O&S. 

O&M  Spending  Is  Protected  in  1995.  For  1995,  the  Administration  proposed 
supporting  near-term  readiness  over  modernization.  Thus,  O&M  spending 
rose  in  real  terms  by  4  percent  over  the  1994  level  at  the  same  time  that  the 
number  of  active-duty  service  members  declined  by  5  percent  But  although 
that  title  finances  inq>ortant  activities  such  as  training  units  and  maintaining 
equipment,  O&M  spending  is  not  synoiQrmous  with  readiness.  Other  activities 
that  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  ability  to  prosecute  wars  are  funded 
under  O&M  as  well,  such  as  the  operating  costs  of  military  bases  and 
commissaries,  health  care  for  militaiy  dependents  and  retirees,  and 
enviroiunental  cleanup  efforts. 

The  Status  of  Militarv  Readiness  Todav 

The  evidence  about  current  readiness  is  ambiguous.  In  a  June  1994  study,  a 
Defense  Science  Board  task  force  concluded  that  although  there  are  "pockets 
of  unreadiness,"  today's  general  readiness  level  is  "acceptable  in  most 
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TABLE  4  OPERATION  AND  SUPPORT  FUNDING  AND  FORCES  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS  PLAN  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
SPENDING  (By  fiscal  year) 


1990-         1995-       1990- 
1990         1995  1999  1995  1999        1999 


Opeiatiaa  and  Sqipoft  FtaiMfiqg 
(b  UBons  (tf  1995  daOats  of  budget  authority) 


MOitaiy  Personnel 

91 

70 

61 

-22 

-13 

-33 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

m 

^ 

M 

-8 

-13 

-20 

Total 

192 

163 
Fbfces 

142 

-15 

-13 

-26 

Active-Doty  End  Strengdi 
(ThoDsands)* 

2.069 

1.526 

1.453 

-26 

-5 

-30 

Active  Army  Diviaaas 

18 

12 

10 

•33 

-17 

•44 

Battle  Force  Shqis 

546 

373 

330 

-32 

-12 

-40 

Active  Naval  ^^ngs 

13 

10 

10 

-23 

0 

-23 

Fighter  Wiqgs 

24 

13 

D 

-46 

0 

-46 

SOURCE:         Cougimio—I  B«%et  Office  bMed  on  data  boa  the  Depntmeu  of  Defeme. 

NOTE:         TIk  fnadiagvalaec  for  1990  wexeadjwted  for  the  inciciiieataJeoMt  of  OpentKMDcfeit  Shield. 

a.      EjEdudes  fuD-time  Natinml  Gwd  and  Resent  fofccc 


measurable  areas."*^  Likewise,  a  recent  CBO  paper  found  that  based  on 
publicly  available  data,  unit  readiness  appeals  to  be  high  relative  to  historical 
levels.     Both  analyses  note  that  DoD's  current  measures  of  readiness  and 


17.  Office  of  the  Under  Seoaaiy  of  Defeaae  far  AcqiuMtkaaiidTcchiiotofy.  •Report  of  the  DefeaaeScieaceBoanl 
TaakFoRC* 

18.  CBO,  Tieadi m Sekoed  ladicaion  of  Miliiaiy  Rradmrg* 
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indicators  of  future  readiness  are  imperfect    Nonetheless,  those  analyses 
suggest  that  U.S.  forces  are  not  on  the  "razor's  edge"  of  becoming  unready. 

In  recent  months,  however,  several  Members  of  Congress  have  charged 
that  U.S.  military  forces  are  not  well  prepared  for  combat,  in  part  because 
contingency  operations  are  being  funded  at  the  expense  of  training  and  other 
activities  that  enhance  readiness."  Secretary  Perry  noted  recently  that  three 
of  the  Army's  12  divisions  were  rated  as  C-3-the  next-to-lowest  readiness 
ranking  for  operational  units-at  the  end  of  1994,  indicating  that  they  needed 
additional  resources  or  training.  He  attributed  the  problem  to  cash  flow 
shortages  triggered  by  a  quick  succession  of  U.S.  operations  in  Rwanda,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  Kuwait  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Typically,  DoD  requests  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  incremental 
costs  of  contingency  operations,  and  the  Congress  passed  two  such 
appropriations  for  1994.  But  the  second  increment  of  funding  was  not 
available  until  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1995,  and  that  fact,  combined  with  high 
demand  for  U.S.  forces  at  the  end  of  1994,  meant  that  fewer  funds  were 
available  for  training  selected  units  in  traditional  combat  methods  and  for 
maintaining  their  equipment  The  Administration  claims  that  the  problem  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  timing— several  months  may  pass  between  the  time  forces 
are  deployed  and  when  resources  become  available.  But  critics  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  involved  in  contingency  operations  unless  U.S. 
national  interests  arc  dearly  at  stake.  Following  that  line  of  reasoning,  the 
Administration  would  spend  fewer  defense  resources  on  contingency 
operations  if  it  chose  to  become  involved  in  those  missions  more  selectively. 

Under  a  system  of  flexible  (or  tiered)  readiness,  units  that  are  scheduled 
to  be  deployed  first  in  the  event  of  conflict  receive  higher  priority  for 
operating  funds  than  units  that  would  be  depleted  later.  (For  example, 
according  to  Secretary  Perry,  the  three  Army  divisions  that  received  C-3 
ratings  are  heavy  reinforcements  rather  than  contingency  forces.)  Overall, 
Administration  officials  still  maintain  that  U.S.  forces  are  ready  to  cany  out 
the  nation's  national  security  tasks.  But  perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  public 
debate  about  whether  the  Congress  is  willing  to  accept  lower  levels  of 
readiness  for  certain  imits  and  thus  a  higher  degree  of  risk.  In  other  words, 
how  much  readiness  is  enough? 


19.       See,lbreiwiipte.Seii«orJolmMcCwn.'GoaigHolk)w:  TlieW»n»HV0ftlieChkfeofSt»r 

1994).  See  alto  the  satemeaB  of  Coofitttiiiaa  FloyO  Speace,  Raiikinc  Reptiblkan.  House  Anned  Seiviees 
Caamiittce,  in  pien  releases  on  November  15  and  16, 1994. 
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Under  the  Administration's  plan,  constant-dollar  O&M  funding  would 
decline  after  1995.  But  the  amounts  proposed  in  the  FYDP  would  still  keep 
O&M  spending  per  active-duty  service  member  at  relatively  high  levels. 

The  O&M  title  finances  many  of  the  goods  and  services  that  contribute 
to  current  and  future  readiness,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  is  unclear.  Several  studies  have  shown  that  real  O&M 
spending  per  active-duty  service  member  has  been  rising  over  time.  Some 
analysts  contend  that  DoD  should  assume  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
because  as  weapon  ^tems  age  or  become  more  technologically  complex,  they 
are  more  expensive  to  operate  and  maintain.^  But  some  new  weapon 
systems  are  designed  to  be  more  reliable  than  previous  generations  of 
equipment  and  may  be  less  costly  to  operate. 

Another  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  drawing  conclusions  about  military 
readiness  from  trends  in  O&M  spending  is  that  DoD's  infrastructure  is 
changing.  If  DoD  is  slow  to  consolidate  excess  infrastructure  and  to  close 
facilities,  keeping  bases  open  could  occur  at  the  expense  of  other  activities 
that  enhance  readiness  more  directly.  But  if  instead  DoD  is  able  to  reduce 
its  civilian  payroll  and  recoup  savings  from  closing  defense  facilities  and 
consolidating  support  activities,  it  may  be  able  to  support  its  forces  in  a  more 
cost-effective  manner.  Therefore,  planned  funding  levels  may  be  sufficient 

A  Modest  Trend  Toward  Centralized  Funding  for  Support  Activities  Is 
Apparent  One  trend  in  O&M  spending  is  less  evident  from  aggregate  data: 
a  modest  movement  toward  financing  some  types  of  support  activities  through 
defensewide  accounts  rather  than  ly  direct  appropriations  to  the  military 
services. 

O&M  spending  for  aU  of  the  services  combined  and  for  defensewide  and 
defense  agency  accoimts  can  be  usefully  looked  at  in  two  ways:  as 
appropriated  (without  adjustments)  and  adjusted  for  some  of  the  changes  in 
appropriation  categories  that  have  occurred  since  1990  (see  Table  5).  Those 
changes  indude  the  creation  of  the  Special  Operations  Command,  the 
Defense  Health  Program,  and  the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
Account  For  each  of  those  programs,  appropriations  are  now  made  to  a 
centralized  defensewide  accoimt,  although  some  funds  are  later  allocated  to 
each  military  service.  .^)propriations  for  a  number  of  other,  smaller  programs 
have  also  been  transferred  between  defensewide  and  service  accounts,  but 


2a       See,  farenllqlie,Do«rZaUleim•lMlJeehtyIUllaey,*^falcbiag  Defease  Sd«epetu>I^ 

&ci0ii)^voLU,iial(SiiiiiiBerl993Xpp-Sl-'^  See  also  Steven  DiQett.  *Def ease  ^midiiig:  Does  the  Sice 
of  the  Bodfct  Rt  the  Sne  of  the  Potter  CI»  Report  94-199F  (Gdogresswul  ReieMtA  Ser^ 
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they  are  not  reflected  in  Table  5.  Nor  do  the  adjustments  reflect  the 
numerous  changes  that  have  been  made  among  appropriation  titles  since 
1990-in  the  case  of  depot-level  repairables,  for  example,  shifting  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  some  spare  parts  out  of  procurement  spending  and  into  O&M. 
Nonetheless,  the  data  in  Table  5  show  generally  that  much  of  the  apparent 
growth  observed  in  defensewide  and  defense  agency  O&M  budgets  results 
from  definitional  changes  rather  than  programmatic  growth. 

The  changes  discussed  above  do  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that  the 
management  of  support  activities  has  become  more  centralized.  For  example, 
the  Defense  Health  Program  (which  finances  part  of  the  health  care 
expenditures  for  military  service  members,  their  dependents,  and  retirees) 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  those  funding  shifts.  But  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (which  runs  the  Defense 
Health  Program)  does  not  manage  military  medical  personnel  or  make 
decisions  about  staffing  levels;  those  activities  remain  within  the  purview  of 
the  individual  services.  Environmental  cleanup  efforts  are  another  category 
in  which  initial  appropriations  go  into  the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
Account,  but  management  decisions  about  cleaning  up  contaminated  sites  are 
left  largely  to  the  military  services. 

A  few  support  functions  have  turned  to  centralized  management— for 
example,  commissaries,  distribution  of  consumable  supplies,  financial  and 
accoimting  services,  and  printing  services.  Most  appropriations  to  pay  for 
those  functions  come  from  each  service's  O&M  accoimt  and  are  used  in  turn 
to  pay  a  revolving  fund,  the  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund.  DoD  may  be 
able  to  lower  its  costs  by  consolidating  other  activities  as  well. 

With  the  exception  of  consolidated  management  of  supply  depots  under 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  most  activities  that  have  turned  to  centralized 
management  thus  far  do  not  provide  services  that  are  thought  to  affect 
readiness  directly.  The  military  services  have  been  reluctant  to  centralize 
activities  that  are  tied  to  readiness  (such  as  training  pilots  and  maintaining 
equipment)  because  by  keeping  those  functions  in-house,  they  believe  they 
provide  more  responsive  service  to  their  own  forces.  But  that  rationale  may 
not  always  hold  true;  in  the  case  of  supply  depots,  for  example,  readiness 
indicators  suggest  that  a  centralized  wholesale  system  can  fill  requisitions  from 
stocks  on  hand  about  85  percent  of  the  time-ihe  goal  rate." 


21.       CBO,  Tieadt  in  Selected  Indieuois  of  KQlitaiy  ReadincK,*  p.  49. 
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Thft  Administration's  Plan  Assumes  Faster  Civilian  Personnel  Cuts.  Because 
civilian  pay  and  benefits  make  up  nearly  40  percent  of  total  O&M  spending, 
one  key  to  reducing  support  costs  is  to  cut  the  number  of  DoD's  civilian 
employees.  Between  1990  and  1995,  the  number  of  civilian  personnel  fell  by 
19  percent— a  smaller  share  than  the  26  percent  decline  in  active-duty  mllitaiy 
personnel  that  occurred  over  the  same  period.  Under  the  Administration's 
plan,  civilian  cuts  would  start  to  catch  up  with  those  of  the  mllitaiy,  ultimately 
reaching  26  percent  over  the  1990-1999  period  compared  with  30  percent  for 
active-duty  mllitaiy  personnel  (see  Table  6). 


TABLE  5.        PROPOSED  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  SPENDING,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ADJUSTING  FOR  CHANGES  IN 
APPROPRIATION  CATEGORIES  (By  fiscal  year) 


Budget  Authority 
fBiMioiisofl99Sdon«r»^ 
1990        1995         1999 


Real  Percentage  Ch»n^. 
1990-  1995-  19B0. 
1995         1999         1999 


Um^nsted  (As  approptiated) 
NGlitaiy  Services  92  69  57 

Defensewide  and  Defense  Agency       iH  2A  2A 

Total  101  93  81 

Adgosted  for  Oiaqges  Stnoe  1990  in  y^iprapriatian  Categories 
NGIitary  Services  82  69  57 

Defensewide  and  Defense  Agen^       TQ  2A  2A 

Total  101  93  81 


-25 

-17 

-37 

142 

-2 

138 

-8 

-13 

-20 

-15 

-17 

-30 

21 

-2 

19 

•8 

-13 

-20 

SOURCE: 


CoofRSMMal  Budfet  Office  bMcd  on  data  fren  the  D^MTtnteiit  of  Defe 


'^^''^        ^^^^'^^^'■"■^^Witttect  the  tnMfercfappropaUlioM  for  the  special  Opei^^ 
Djfciat  Health  ProKiain,aad  the  DefaiMEiiviioiimcntalReitoiatkiaAmonntfmmr^ 
to  defeaiewidt  acocMnla.  The  «ahies  for  1990  were  adjuoed  for  the  tnocmeatal  cods  of  Opeiatioa 
DecenShield. 
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TABLE  6.  CHANGES  IN  MIUTARY  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
END  STRENGTHS,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ADJUSTING 
FOR  TRANSFERS  (By  fiscal  year) 


Percentage 

Thousands  of  PcrsoMcl 

1990- 

1995- 

1990- 

1990 

1995 

1999 

1995 

1999 

1999 

Acdve-Duty  Military  Personnel* 

Army 

751 

510 

495 

-32 

-3 

-34 

Navy 

583 

442 

394 

-24 

-11 

-32 

Marine  Corps 

197 

174 

174 

-12 

0 

-12 

Air  Force 

539 

4W 

390 

-26 

-2 

-28 

Total* 

2,069 

1,526 

1,453 

-26 

-5 

-30 

Civilian  Personnel 

Unadjusted 

Military  services 

970 

721 

665 

-26 

-8 

-31 

Defense  agency  and 

other  personnel 

103 

m 

m 

48 

-14 

26 

Total 

1,073 

873 

795 

-19 

-9 

-26 

Adjusted  for  transfers'* 

Military  services 

930 

721 

665 

.22 

-« 

-28 

Defense  agency  and 

other  personnel 

14? 

ISi 

m 

6 

-14 

-9 

Total 

1,073 

873 

795 

-19 

-9 

-26 

SOURCE;;        Coapeiiioiial  Bodfct  Office  \mc6  ob  data  firom  the  Depaitment  of  Defence. 

a.  Eahidet  full-time  Natioaal  Guard  and  RcMfve  fofoet. 

b.  Adjusted  Buaben  of  dviliaapenoaiid  for  1990  lefiect  the  tnaifCT  of  penowidfioa  the  miUtaiyce^^ 
Defense  Exchattge  aad  Commistaiy  Aseacy,  tke  Defense  Financial  and  Accounting  Seivice,  the  Defease 
lafonnatioB  Sjntems  Agency,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  and  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  Domestic  aad 
Oveiseas  Dependent's  Schools. 


Although  the  magnitude  of  civilian  reductions  programmed  in  the 
Administration's  plan  for  1995  through  1999  is  greater  than  the  magnitude  of 
reductions  programmed  for  the  miUtary,  the  cuts  are  fax  less  severe  than  those 
that  occurred  between  1990  and  1995.  Between  1994  and  1995,  the  FYDP 
assumed  that  50,000  personnel— about  5  percent  of  DoD's  civilian  employees 
— ^ould  leave  the  workforce  voluntarily.  Although  that  number  may  seem 
large,  more  civilians  left  DoD's  ranks  during  1994  than  had  been  expected,  so 
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the  cuts  required  to  reach  end  strength  targets  for  1995  will  be  smaller  than 
50,000.  Even  so,  a  reduction  of  that  magnitude  in  one  year  is  not  out  of  step 
with  recent  history— DoD  has  decreased  its  civilian  payrolls  by  28,000  to  69,000 
workers  each  year  since  1990.  Buyout  authority,  which  the  Congress 
authorized  for  DoD  through  1997,  gives  the  department  an  additional  tool  to 
manage  the  size  of  its  civilian  workforce  by  offering  employees  a  lump  sum 
to  leave  DoD's  payroll  voluntarily. 

As  with  O&M  spending,  decreases  in  the  number  of  civilian  personnel 
enq>loyed  by  the  militaiy  sendees  tend  to  be  overstated  because 
responsibilities  for  some  activities  have  been  transferred  from  the  mihtaiy 
services  to  central  defense  agencies.  Likewise,  much  of  the  apparent  increase 
in  end  strengths  at  defense  agencies  is  the  result  of  transfers  of  civilian 
employees  from  the  services.  If  one  adjusts  for  transfers  from  the  services  to 
five  agencies  (the  Defense  Exchange  and  Commissary  Agency,  the  Defense 
Finance  and  Accounting  Service,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Domestic  and  Overseas  Dependents'  Schools,  and  the 
Defense  Information  Systems  Agency),  civilian  end  strength  of  the  military 
services  would  fall  by  22  percent  between  1990  and  1995,  whereas  that  of 
defense  agencies  would  grow  by  just  6  percent  Other  civilian  personnel  may 
have  been  transferred  as  well,  but  they  are  not  reflected  in  these  estimates. 

Perh^K  a  more  inqxirtant  issue  is  how  the  Administration's  future  plans 
for  civilian  personnel  levels  will  affect  DoD's  ability  to  operate  and  support 
its  forces.  For  some  support  functions  the  Defense  Department  may  have  an 
excess  of  civilian  workers  relative  to  the  future  work  load  expected  by  the 
militaiy  services.  Centralized  or  joint  service  management  of  some  support 
activities  might  also  permit  DoD  to  operate  and  support  its  forces  with  fewer 
workers.  Other  policies  could  increase  the  need  for  civilian  workers.  For 
exan^le,  some  Members  of  Congress  contend  that  DoD  could  preserve  its 
combat  c^ability  (and  possibly  lower  its  costs)  by  converting  military  billets 
in  support  functions  to  civilian  positions.  DoD  has  begun  identifying  such 
positions.  The  task  at  hand  for  DoD  planners  is  to  determine  what  mix  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  best  supports  a  smaller  U.S.  force  structure  and 
how  to  manage  the  transition  to  a  smaller  force. 

Spending  for  Planned  Investments  Has  Been  Kept  Stable.  DoD's  plans  for 
1995  call  for  real  funding  of  its  investment  accounts— RDT&E,  procurement, 
and  militaiy  construction  titles-^o  be  about  40  percent  below  the  1990  level. 
Because  DoD  purchased  large  numbers  of  aircraft,  ships,  and  tanks  during  the 
1980s,  it  is  able  to  pos^ne  replacing  many  of  its  weapon  systems  until  the 
next  decade.  As  those  systems  continue  to  age,  however,  DoD  will  ultimately 
need  to  replace  or  refurbish  its  stocks  of  equipment 
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The  Administration's  plan  calls  for  stable  investment  spending  averaging 
$91  billion  a  year  ($85  billion  in  1995  dollars)  during  the  FYDP  period.  But 
within  that  overall  category,  the  mix  of  spending  would  change.  The  Bush 
Administration  cut  procurement  funding  dramatically  between  1990  and  1993 
while  keeping  spending  for  research  and  development  high— a  pattern  that  the 
Clinton  Administration  continued  in  1994  and  1995.  By  tiie  end  of  tiie 
decade,  however,  the  Administration  plans  to  shift  DoD  budget  resources 
back  into  procurement  as  the  services  begin  to  buy  the  F-22  and  F/A-18E/F 
aircraft,  the  new  attack  submarine,  and  the  Comanche  helicopter.  Total 
investment  spending  would  remain  stable  under  the  FYDP  because  RDT&E 
spending  will  decline  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  as  tiiose  weapon  systems 
move  out  of  their  development  phases  and  into  production- 
Army  procurement  spending  will  face  the  most  severe  decline,  dropping 
61  percent  in  real  terms  from  its  1990  level  by  1999  (see  Table  7).  Because 
the  Army  purchased  a  new  generation  of  more  sophisticated  tanks,  combat 
helicopters,  and  missiles  during  the  1980s,  modernization  is  less  of  a  priority 
within  the  Army's  budget-  Navy  and  Air  Force  investment  spending  would  not 
be  cut  as  severely  as  investment  spending  for  the  Army,  and  the  two  services 
show  trends  similar  to  those  for  DoD  as  a  whole.  Procurement  spending  by 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  has  already  faced  its  steepest  decline— between  1990 
and  1995— and  is  now  to  be  followed  by  an  infusion  of  resources  toward  the 
end  of  the  decade.  Conversely,  spending  for  RDT&E  would  not  experience 
as  severe  a  percentage  reduction  during  the  early  part  of  the  FYDP  but  would 
then  decline  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  Relative  to  1990  levels, 
the  Air  Force  will  face  the  smallest  percentage  cuts  in  procurement  spending 
among  the  services. 

CHANGES  SINCE  THE  FYDP  WAS  RELEASED 

There  have  been  a  number  of  developments  since  the  Administration  released 
its  defense  plan  in  February  1994. 

Congressional  Actions 

A  number  of  Congressional  actions  during  debate  over  the  1995  budget  could 
reduce  the  resources  available  for  defense  or  raise  DoD's  costs. 

Discrerionarv  Caps  Call  for  Real  Cuts  in  Spending.  Current  restrictions  on 
federal  spending  are  quite  tight  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  and 
the  Onmibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  (OBRA-93)  set  limits  on 
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discretioiiaiy  spending  through  1998  in  order  to  restrain  the  federal  budget 
deficit  (see  Table  8).  Those  caps  effectively  freeze  discretionaiy  spending  in 
nominal  terms,  calhng  for  a  9  percent  real  reduction  in  total  discretionaiy 
spending  by  1998  relative  to  the  1994  level 

The  \^olent  Crime  Prevention  Act,  vdiich  was  signed  into  law  in 
September  1994,  could  further  restrict  some  types  of  discretionaiy  spending. 
The  act  establishes  a  Violent  Crime  Reduction  Trust  Fund,  which  will  finance 
federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  or  crime  prevention  programs  with 
savings  fi^m  reducing  federal  civilian  employment  under  guidelines  set  in  the 
Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994.  But  the  Crime  Prevention  Act 
also  effectively  lowers  the  discretionaiy  spending  c£^  applicable  to  most 
defense  spending  by  establishing  two  sets  of  spending  lids:  one  for  crime 
enforcement  and  prevention  programs  and  one  for  all  other  discretionary 
spending.  ^  separating  fimds  for  crime  programs,  the  act  could  further  re- 


TABLE7.        PROPOSED  PROCUREMENT  AND  RDT&E  SPENDING.  BY  SERVICE 
(By  fiscal  year) 


Real 

Budget  Antfanrity 
(Billiom  of  1995  dnflars^ 

1990-        1995-        1990- 

1990 

1995 

1999 

1995         1999         1999 

Anny 

16 
6 

6 
5 

6 
3 

RDT&E 

-fi2  3-61 
-13           -37          -45 

Navy  and  Marine  Coqs 
Procorement 
RDT&E 

40 
11 

17 
9 

22 
6 

•58  33  -44 
-18          -31           -43 

Air  Force 

RDT*E 

35 
16 

18 
12 

22 
9 

-48  21  -37 
-21           -27          -42 

SOURCE:        CtatiMHOMi  Bydfet  Office  bwed  on 

idatafiRMBtkc 

Dc|Mitawat  of  DefcaK. 

NOTE&       For  Ibe  popoKS  at  Out  table,  tte  yalaa  for  the  Natkmal  Defcme  SeaHft  Puiid  over  the  199S-1999 
period  wen  adyded  in  Navy  procuwBRat  tpeadiag  and  eduded  bom  other  adjwtmeals. 

RDTAE  -  foeaidi. 

devdofaaeat.  tea. 

-«-^ 
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TABLE  8.        HOW  TIGHT  ARE  THE  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  CAPS? 
(By  fiscal  year,  is  billions  of  dollars  of  current  budget  authority) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Total, 
1995-1998 

Discretionary  Caps* 

Violent  Crime  Reduction 

Trust  Fund 
All  other  discretionary 
spending 

2 
51^ 

4 
214 

5 

222 

6 

222 

17 

2.077 

Total 

518 

518 

527 

531 

2,094 

Funding  Needed  to  Preserve 
Real  1994  Spending  Level** 

518 

540 

557 

579 

2,194 

Amount  Over  Caps 

0 

22 

30 

48 

100 

SOURCE:  Coagitcsional  Budget  OfTice. 

a.  CBO'tAugiKt  19Me*tiiiute  of  future  ewt-of'^ettkmdiscittkMMfytpeiidiiiglim 

b.  Indude*  adjuaaieatt  for  inflatioa  of  aboi^*  3  percent  a  year. 


Strict  spending  for  defense,  international,  and  noncrime  domestic  programs, 
unless  some  of  those  programs  are  eligible  for  funding  under  the  trust  fund. 

In  1991  through  1993,  three  separate  caps  applied  to  defense, 
international,  and  domestic  appropriations,  but  in  1994  through  1998,  a  single 
limit  applies  to  all  discretionary  spending.  The  absence  of  "firewalls"  between 
defense  and  other  types  of  discretionary  spending  means  that  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  must  evaluate  their  priorities  among  those 
categories  of  programs.  Under  its  plan,  the  Administration  would  cut  real 
amiiud  spending  for  national  defense  (including  DoD,  Department  of  Energy 
spending  on  nuclear  weapons  production  and  environmental  cleanup,  and 
other  defense-related  programs)  by  about  12  percent  by  1998  relative  to  1994 
levels.  Those  cuts  would  account  for  nearly  80  p>ercent  of  total  reductions  in 
disaetionaiy  spending  over  the  1995-1998  period.^  International  and 
domestic  programs  would  experience  real  cuts  of  10  percent  and  5  percent, 
respectively,  under  the  Administration's  plan,  but  they  would  accoimt  for  just 


21       CBO,  ■Plamiiiig  for  Defenfc,*  p.  S. 
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20  percent  of  the  overall  reduction.  If  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
chose  to  accommodate  higher  defense  costs  over  the  next  several  years,  they 
would  also  have  to  cut  nondefense  spending  by  the  same  amount  in  order  to 
abide  by  the  discretionary  spending  caps. 

The  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  Could  Cut  Discretionary  Soendinp 
Further.  The  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  1995,  which  was 
passed  in  May  1994,  could  cut  $26  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $9  billion 
in  outlays  from  disoretionaiy  spending  between  1995  and  1998,  relative  to  the 
caps  contained  in  OBRA-93.^  Those  additional  cuts  were  included  in  the 
Senate's  budget  resolution,  with  higher  levels  of  discretionary  spending  in 
those  years  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  Congress  has  not  allocated  those 
cuts  (or,  indeed,  ai^  discretionary  spending)  among  federal  agencies  for  the 
1996-1998  period,  but  defense  spending  accounts  for  roughly  half  of  all 
discretionary  spending.  In  1995,  DoD's  budget  was  spared:  of  about  $7 
billion  in  cuts  to  discretionary  budget  authority  under  the  budget  resolution, 
final  appropriation  actions  cut  less  than  $2  billion  from  the  President's  request 
for  national  defense. 

It  is  in9>ortant  to  note  that  additional  cuts  set  by  the  Senate  for  1996 
through  1998  are  not  necessarily  binding  for  those  years.  According  to  the 
1995  resolution,  future  budget  resolutions  could  override  those  targets  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Senate.  For  that  reason,  what  is  represented  as  a  $26 
billion  reduction  in  discretionary  budget  authority  may  or  may  not  be 
imposed,  particular^  in  light  of  the  substantial  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the 
Congress. 

Pay  Raises  Are  UkeW  to  Be  Higher  tiian  Under  the  Administration's  Plan. 
Under  current  guidelines,  dvO  servants  receive  two  types  of  raises,  unless  the 
President  proposes  and  tiie  Congress  approves  other  amounts.  The  first  is 
tied  to  the  eiiq)loyment  cost  index,  a  measure  of  wage  costs  observed  in  the 
econoniy  as  a  indole.  Federal  civilian  workers  receive  an  increase  equal  to 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  EQ  minus  one-half  of  a  percentage  point  as 
an  across-the-board  psty  increase.  The  second  adjustment  to  pay  is  a  locality 
increase  that  varies  by  dty  and  is  designed  to  narrow  gaps  between  federal 
and  local  pay  scales.  Although  federal  civilian  employees  have  been  eligible 
for  the  combination  of  across-the-board  raises  and  locality  pay  adjustments 
since  1992,  the  President  did  not  request  nor  did  the  Congress  approve  pay 
raises  as  large  as  guidelines  would  allow  for  either  1994  or  1995. 


Z3.  Seven]  pfcs  ankles  have  ctated  that  the  1995  Yntiget  icKilutiae  would  cot  ditcretiaaaiy  budfct  antbority  by 
S31  bOboa  aad  outiays  by  S13  bOikm  over  tbe  199S-1999  period  relative  to  the  budget  caps.  But  OBRA-93 
only  ^Kdfies  diKiriioBaiy  eapt  througb  1998,  and  tbe  laafuafc  of  tbe  resoiutioa  itself  only  includes 
dHdetiaaaiy  cots  thwrmM^  199B. 
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Under  equivalent  guidelines,  military  personnel  will  also  receive  an 
across-the-board  pay  raise  equal  to  the  EQ  minus  one-hdf  of  a  percentage 
point,  but  they  will  not  receive  a  locality  pay  adjustment.  They  do,  however, 
receive  some  forms  of  compensation  other  than  basic  pay  that  vary  with  the 
local  cost  of  living,  such  as  housing  allowances. 

For  1995  the  Congress  approved  pay  increases  for  both  military  and 
civilian  workere  that  were  higher  than  those  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
Military  personnel  will  receive  a  2.6  percent  across-the-boarG  pay  raise. 
Ovilians  will  receive  a  2.0  percent  across-the-board  raise,  and  locahty 
adjustments  for  those  who  are  eUgible  wUl  add  another  0.6  percent  to  the 
federal  dviUan  payroU.  By  comparison,  the  Administration  had  budgeted  on^y 
a  1.6  percent  a^oss-the-board  raise  for  1995  within  its  FYDP.  and  it  wodd 
have  held  pay  raises  a  full  percentage  point  below  currem  law  through  the 
remainder  of  the  decade.  CBO  estimates  that  pay  raises  granted  to  miht^ 
and  civilian  workers  for  1995  will  add  $5.6  billion  to  payroll  costs  over  the 
1995-1999  period. 

Under  available  projections  of  the  EQ  and  current  guidelines,  future  pay 
raises  could  add  to  the  FYDFs  costs  as  well.  Raises  for  miUtary  personnel 
would  be  an  additional  $5.6  billion,  and  comparable  raises  for  DoD's  avilian 
employees  would  add  another  $3.6  billion.  Carrying  out  the  locality  pay 
adjustment  according  to  schedule  would  require  $7.9  billion.  Altogether, 
future  pay  raises  could  total  $17  billion  over  the  1996-1999  period.  Note, 
however,  that  the  Administration's  projections  of  the  EQ  for  1996  are  likely 
to  be  revised  downward,  which  would  lower  the  cost  of  providing  pay  raises. 
The  Administration  and  the  Congress  could  also  choose  to  grant  pay  increases 
different  from  current  guidelines,  as  they  did  in  1994  and  1995.  Indeed, 
although  the  Administration  has  proposed  full  pay  raises  for  military 
personnel  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  it  has  remained  noticeably 
quiet  on  the  issue  of  civilian  raises. 

Pn«;sihle  Additional  Adiustmftnts  for  Covering  Higher  Inflation  COStS 

When  the  Administration  released  its  FYDP,  it  included  a  $20.1  biUion 
negative  adjustment-an  acknowledgment  that  future  cuts  might  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  approximate  cost  of  higher  inflation  expected  over  the  1995-1999 
period.  That  $20  billion  gap  resulted  when  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  (OMB)  revised  its  inflation  forecasts  upward  at  the  end  of  1993 
relative  to  the  projections  originally  used  to  create  the  defense  budget^ 

OMB's  revised  inflation  forecast  as  of  July  1994  has  remained  unchanged 
(see  Table  9).  If  inflation  projections  had  declined,  that  trend  would  have 
reduced  the  need  for  ai^  future  programmatic  changes  in  the  budget  But 
current  projections  suggest  that  some  additional  cuts  will  be  necessary, 
although  the  precise  magnitude  of  the  effects  of  inflation  is  imclear.  CBO's 
latest  forecast  projects  lower  rates  of  inflation  than  does  OMB,  which  could 
significantly  reduce  the  size  of  future  adjustments  required  over  the  1995-1999 
period  According  to  Administration  officials,  the  most  recent  inflation 
projections-^hich  are  due  to  be  released  with  the  proposed  budget  for 
1996— could  substantially  lower  the  need  for  future  adjustments. 


Actions  bv  thft  AdminiRtTatinn 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  the  Administration  conceded  that  its  defense  plan  was 
likely  to  face  a  shortfall  larger  than  the  $20  billion  reduction  described  as 
"future  adjustments."  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Deputy  Secretary  £>eutch  stated  that  the  Administration  con- 
sidered its  defense  shortfall  to  be  on  the  order  of  $40  billion;  that  figure 
included  inflation,  the  cost  of  higher  pay  raises,  and  some  additional  funding 
to  support  Am^  readiness  and  initiatives  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
milita^  personnel^  In  preparing  for  its  1996-2001  defense  plan,  the 
Administration  has  taken  several  steps  to  deal  with  the  shortfall,  but  it  is  not 
yet  dear  whether  those  actions  are  sufficient  to  address  the  entire  amoxmt 

Savings  from  Acquisition  Reform  Are  Not  Reflected  in  DoD's  Budget  In 
developing  the  Administration's  entire  budget  for  1995,  OMB  included 
estimates  from  the  National  Performance  Review  that  reform  of  the  federal 
procurement  system  would  result  in  savings  in  budget  authority  of  $0.7  billion 
in  1995  and  $123  billion  over  the  1995-1999  period.  Those  estimated  savings 
were  included  in  the  Administration's  1995  budget  as  an  unallocated 
govemmentwide  allowance.  For  1995,  DoD  was  asked  to  absorb  about  45 
percent  of  that  year's  vahie— $315  millioit  U  DoD  was  required  to  face  that 


The  pattern  of  Doiyc  wljuMMcatt  tram  1996  to  1999  is  not  oonticteat  with  an  iaflatiaii  ovciniii:  the 
irrtiWMM  specified  Ky  the  catlief  part  of  the  peiiod  are  totfcr  than  thote  for  the  end  of  the  decade.  OMB 
atuandei  that  pattern  K>  other  prafiamaMtic  adjuiimtutt  that  were  made  timultaaeously. 

StateaMtt  of  Jaha  Dcotcfa.  Deputy  Seaetaiy  of  Defence,  befoie  the  Senate  Anned  Senriees  CtMnmhtee, 
Scptcttbci'  20, 1994. 
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TABLE  9.        PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  ESTIMATED  INFLATION, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1995-1999 


Administration  and  CBO  Estimates 
from  1993 

Administration's  Estimates 
from  February  1994 

Current  Administration  Estimates 

Current  CBO  Estimates 


1995  1996  1997  1998  1999 

23  23  22  22  njL. 

2£  2.9  3Si  3Si  3J0 

2£  2.9  3.0  3.0  3.0 

2.5  2.6  2.7  2.7  2.7 


SOURCES:        CongieKiooal  Budget  Ofiice  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
NOTE:      Values  aie  estimated  mciraat  in  the  implicit  deflator  for  gross  domestic  product 
aa.  ■■  not  available. 


same  share  of  total  acquisition  savings  from  1996  through  1999,  it  wotild  need 
to  cut  its  plan  by  $5.1  billion,  either  by  making  programmatic  changes  or  by 
reducing  acquisition  costs. 

Note  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  add  the  reductions  associated  with 
acquisition  reform  to  cuts  that  may  result  from  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  The  two  are  not  additive  but  paraUel— savings  achieved  as  a  result 
of  procurement  reform  in  DoD's  budget  would  help  meet  the  targets  set  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  Administration  Has  Decided  to  Seek  Higher  Defense  Spending.  On  Dec- 
ember 1,  1994,  the  President  announced  that  he  plans  to  seek  an  additional 
$25  billion  for  defense  over  the  1996-2001  period.  Of  that  amount,  $10  billion 
would  be  added  during  the  period  covered  by  CBO's  analysis,  1996  through 
1999.  Administration  ofGdals  have  stated  that  the  funds  would  help  to 
maintain  military  readiness,  raise  military  pay,  and  support  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  military  personnel  In  addition,  the  President 
will  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  more  than  $2  billion  for  1995  to 
replace  funds  spent  on  contingency  operations. 

Directives  for  Additional  Cuts  Could  Help  Meet  the  Shortfall.  According  to 
press  accounts,  in  y^ril  1994,  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
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directed  the  militaiy  departments  to  reduce  their  1996-1999  budgets  by  nearly 
$10  billion.^  The  directive  was  part  of  OSD's  fiscal  guidance  to  the  services 
—that  is,  DoD's  set  of  assun^tions  to  be  used  in  planning  its  budgets  for  1996 
through  2001.  Althou^  those  reductions  address  only  half  of  the 
Administration's  reported  $20  billion  future  adjustment,  the  services  have 
probably  been  participating  in  other  "budget  scrubs"  as  well. 

In  mid-August  1994,  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  sent  a  memo  to  the 
military  departments  asking  that  they  examine  the  implications  of  delaying  or 
canceling  nine  major  wesqran  acquisition  programs,  including  some  considered 
to  be  among  the  highest  priorities  of  the  military  services,  such  as  the  Air 
Force's  F-22  fighter  (see  Table  10).  The  sending  of  the  memo  suggests  that 
the  Administration  recognized  a  significant  mismatch  between  available 
resources  for  defense  and  the  force  structure  planned  in  its  Bottom-Up 
Review. 

Secretary  Peny  announced  the  Administration's  proposed  cuts  on 
December  9, 1994.  Two  of  the  nine  programs  face  the  most  severe  changes: 
the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  will  be  canceled,  and  although  the 
Anity  will  purchase  two  prototypes  of  its  Comanche  helicopter,  no  others  will 
be  produced  during  the  15>96-2001  period.  Five  other  weapons  programs  will 
be  affected  as  well  (primarily  delayed  or  stretched  out):  the  DDG-51 
destroyer,  the  new  attack  submarine,  the  V-22  Osprey  aircraft,  the  advanced 
anq)hibious  assault  vehicle,  and  the  F-22  fighter.  The  Administration  e}q)ects 
that  its  proposed  changes  will  reduce  defense  costs  by  $7.7  billion  over  the 
1996-2001  period  i^>prQzimately  $6  billion  of  that  amount  would  affect  the 
period  covered  by  CEO's  anatysis. 

For  most  of  the  weapon  systems  at  issue,  the  Administration  had  asked 
the  services  to  propose  alternative  programs  that  would  presumably  cost  less 
during  the  FYDP  period  (although  in  some  cases  th^  would  cost  more  over 
the  long  run).  If  instead  the  Administration  had  proposed  canceling  all  of 
those  major  programs  without  including  funds  for  alternative  systems,  then 
total  spending  during  the  FYDP  period  would  fall  by  $47  billion. 

Additional  Cuts  in  Ovflian  Personnel  Could  Help  Address  the  Shortfall.  Two 
memos  released  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readi- 
ness, Edwin  Dom,  in  the  simuner  of  1994  suggest  that  the  Administration  may 
raise  its  targets  for  cuts  in  civilian  personnel  levels.  New  guidelines  will 
reflect  reductions  made  in  accordance  with  the  National  Performance  Review 


26.       Mmid  Macftrtmd,  •QSD  Diitttt  SewiCM  to  Cut  Neariy  SIO  BillkiB  Befega  PVJBfi  .tui  PVjW  /-Aif  h^ 
Pauagm  (Mqr5, 19M).  p.  L 
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TABLE  10.     FUNDING  IN  THE  1995-1999  FUTURE  YEARS  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
FOR  WEAPON  SYSTEMS  BEING  EVALUATED  FOR  DELAY  OR 
TERMINATION,  BY  SERVICE  (In  billions  of  current  dollars  of 
budget  authority) 


Weapon  System  Funding 


Army 

Comanche  helicopter  3 

Advanced  Field  Artillery  System  1 

Air  Force 

Joint  Primary  Aircraft  Training  System  1 

F-22  fighter  13 

Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  2 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

V-22  Osprey  aircraft  5 

DDG-51  destroyer  15 

New  attack  submarine  7 

Advanced  amphSnous  assault  vehicle  j 

Total  47 


SOURCE:  llic  list  of  weapon  •ysteiBS  it  iMtedooJolmDeiitch,  Deputy  Secretuy  of  Defease,  "Meaoni^^ 
for  Memben  of  tbe  Defense  Resoiuces  Boud*  (August  18,  1994).  The  funding  values  wttt 
estimated  by  tbe  Coogressioaal  Budget  Oflioe  based  on  data  from  tbe  Depanment  of  Defense. 

a.      Less  than  SSOO  railliott. 


and  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994.  Tie  ultimate  size  of 
new  employment  targets  will  remain  uncertain  imtil  tbe  Administration 
introduces  its  budget  plan  for  1996.  But  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  such  a 
poliqr,  if  the  Administration  reduced  DoD's  civilian  workforce  by  an 
additional  40,000  people  between  1995  and  1999,  it  could  lower  defense  costs 
by  about  $5  billion.  Those  higher  targets  would  ultimately  reduce  DoD's 
civilian  employment  by  30  percent  over  the  1990-1999  period,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  reduction  planned  for  active-duty  military  personnel. 


OTHER  PRESSURES  ON  THE  FYDFS  "TOP  USE" 


Several  other  factors  lead  CBO  to  conclude  that  DoD  is  likely  to  face 
significant  upward  pressure  on  its  costs  during  the  remaiisder  of  the  decade. 
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TJnntTaditioTIf^]"  ppfcn^e  Spending 

The  term  "nontraditional"  has  been  used  to  refer  to  a  number  of  activities 
managed  and  financed  through  the  Defense  Department  that  do  not  relate 
direcUy  to  DoD's  established  role  of  preparing  to  fight  wars.  A  broad 
interpretation  of  nontraditional  spending  might  include  DoD's  environmental 
cleanup  programs,  efforts  to  convert  defense  manufacturers  to  civiUan  or  dual- 
use  production,  drug  interdiction  campaigns,  and  the  like  (see  Table  11).  But 
the  term  is  a  misnomer,  since  DoD  has  been  conducting  several  of  those 
activities  for  many  years.  The  department  has,  for  example,  long  supported 
research  and  development  into  dual-use  technologies,  but  only  recently  has 
the  Administration  chosen  to  emphasize  them  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  argue  that  DoD's  responsibilities  have 
expanded  at  the  same  time  that  its  budget  has  contracted,  and  the  resulting 
squeeze  on  resources  could  jeopardize  the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  to  conduct 
combat  operations.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  identify  a  consistent  stream  of 
budget  data  for  many  of  these  nontraditional  categories  of  spending,  it  does 
appear  that  between  1990  and  1994  (a  period  of  real  cuts  in  the  total  defense 
budget),  funding  for  several  categories  of  such  activities  has  grown, 
particularly  for  environmental  cleanup  programs. 

Hnvironmental  Heanup  Cnfit^  Are  Likelv  to  Continue  to  Grow.  The  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  spend  about  $12  billion  on  environmental  restoration 
(one  category  of  its  environmental  programs)  during  the  1995-1999  period. 
Historically,  acmal  costs  for  cleanup  projects  have  been  two  to  three  times 
higher  than  DoD's  original  estimates.  If  history  is  a  guide,  accomplishing 
those  environmental  projects  planned  within  the  FYDP  may  cost  DoD  about 
$20  billion  more  than  it  has  budgeted.^  Note,  however,  that  this  estimate 
may  overstate  the  problem;  DoD  may  be  better  able  to  project  environmental 
cleanup  costs,  now  that  it  has  more  experience  with  such  projects.  The 
Administration  may  also  choose  to  scale  back  the  pace  or  scope  of  its 
environmental  programs  during  the  FYDP  period  if  growth  in  project  costs  is 
excessive-that  is,  unless  contractual  agreements  with  other  agencies  and  local 
communities  limit  its  ability  to  alter  its  cleanup  plans. 

Cnntingencv  Operations  Could  Add  T  Jnanticipated  Costs.  One  of  the  most 
contentious  issues  facing  defense  planners  today  is  the  role  that  the  U.S. 
military  should  play  in  peacekeeping  and  other  contingency  operations.  If  the 
United  States  continues  to  become  involved  in  operations  such  as  those  in 


27.      CBO,  *PUiuiiiig  for  Defease.* 


35-396    96-4 
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TABLE  IL      •NONTRADrnONAL'  DEFENSE  SPENDING,  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1995 
(In  biOions  of  199S  dollars  of  budget  authority) 


Actual 


Estimated 


1990       1991       1992        1993         1994  1995 


DoD  Environmental  Activities 

Defense  Conversion  and 
Dual-Use  Technology* 

Drug  Interdiction  and 
Counterdnig  Activities 

Former  Soviet  Union 
Threat  Reduction 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

Other  Miscellaneous' 

Total 

Menonndmii 
Peacekeeping 


US         2Ji         AJO         S3 


OS         L2         13         12 


njL         L5 


5^ 


OS 


52 


OjS         0.7  12         2J9  3.4  33 


0.7 


0 

0 

02 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

b 

b 

02 

02 

OJ 

0.1 

ILS 

LQ 

12 

-U 

-1^ 

-1.2 

3.5 

5.7 

8J0 

1L2 

11^ 

10.9 

L5  23* 


SOURCE  Adapted  ban  SlqriienDaaettaiid  Keith  Bener.ntenism  the  Deputmeat  of  Defeate  Budget  That 
May  Not  Be  Directly  Related  toTnditiaaal  MDitaiy  Capabilities,*  Coofreaiaaal  Research  Serviee 
Memofaadoiii  (Maicli  21, 19M). 

NOTES:      These  pioyanit  were  identified  from  a  broad  tanye  of  activities  that  may  or  may  aotcootribwe  to  Doiy* 
mOitaiy  cqiabilities. 

B.a.  -  not  available. 

a.  Became  of  aoeooating  changes,  values  for  1990  to  1992  are  oot  stiictly  oonparable  to  those  for  1993  to  199S. 

b.  Ixu  than  ISO  miUioa. 

c  This  categoiy  inchkdes  a  number  cf  onall  progiams  that  are  financed  primatily  in  the  Opeiatiao  and 
Matnteaanee  title,  such  as  fnadinc  for  the  Snauncr  Olympici,  Worid  Cup  Soccer,  dinster  relief,  and  a  variety 
of  museum  pvojects. 

d.  Peaoekeqiiag  opciatioM  have  been  afrnmiwidatwl  in  the  past  through  supplemeatal  appropriatioas. 

e.  Adminismitioo  oflidals  have  announced  that  they  plan  to  request  a  C3  billioo  supplemental  appiiyiiation  earty 
in  falrwdar  year  1995. 
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SomaUa,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti,  DoD  could  face  higher-than-anticipated  costs 
and  could  be  forced  to  cut  other  activities  to  accommodate  those 
expenditures.  Some  Members  of  Congress  believe  that  the  U.S.  military's 
responsibiUties  in  peacekeeping  operations  have  expanded  too  quickly  and 
that  the  resources  they  require  reduce  those  needed  to  ensure  a  strong 
response  if  the  United  States  becomes  involved  in  combat  operations  more 
closely  linked  to  its  national  interests.  Other  Members  argue,  however,  that 
in  the  current  geopoUtical  environment,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  U.S. 
military  will  become  involved  in  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  missions  than 
in  major  regional  conflicts. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  how  peacekeeping  operations  should  be 
financed.  Under  current  practice,  the  Congress  passes  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  incremental  costs  of  U.S.  mvolvement  in  wars  (such  as 
that  in  the  Persian  Gulf)  and  for  unilateral  actions  associated  with  peace- 
keeping and  other  contingency  operations.  In  1993,  DoD  received  $1.4  billion 
in  supplemental  appropriations  to  cover  the  costs  of  unilateral  activities  in 
northern  and  southern  Iraq  and  Somalia.  For  1994,  DoD  received  a  $12 
biUion  supplemental  for  operations  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Iraq,  and  Haiti.  DoD 
received  an  additional  $299  million  for  costs  accrued  in  1994  associated  with 
relief  operations  in  Rwanda  and  processing  migrants  in  and  aroxmd  Cuba. 

That  second  installment  of  funding,  however,  was  not  appropriated  imtil 
the  start  of  fiscal  year  1995,  and  the  quick  succession  of  U.S.  operations  in 
Rwanda,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Kuwait  triggered  a  cash  flow  problem.  DoD 
reduced  funding  for  training  and  operations  as  a  result.  Administration 
officials  have  stated  that  they  intend  to  request  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  more  than  $2  billion  in  1995. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Administration  had  proposed  funding  part  of  the 
U.S.  assessment  for  United  Nations  contingency  operations— some  $300  million 
for  1995— in  the  defense  budget.  Historically,  tiiose  assessments  have  been 
financed  through  Department  of  State  funds,  but  because  peacekeeping  is  a 
part  of  DoD's  national  security  strategy,  Administration  officials  argue  that 
part  of  the  costs  should  be  borne  within  its  budget  Critics  of  the  measure 
contend  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  apply  the  money  to  budget 
accounts  that  support  the  readiness  of  U.S.  troops.  Ultimately,  the  Congress 
did  not  support  this  measure  in  its  defense  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  for  1995. 
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Cost  Growth  in  Acquisition  Programs 

The  Administration  proposes  to  spend  $423  billion  to  develop  and  procure 
major  weapons  and  other  equipment  between  1995  and  1999— an  average  of 
$85  billion  per  year.  Although  the  FYDP  envisions  beginning  the  devel- 
opment of  fewer  weapons  than  previous  defense  plans,  the  Administration's 
blueprint  includes  a  number  of  large  weapons  programs  that  are  likely  to 
experience  cost  growth.  Examples  are  the  Air  Force's  F-22  fighter,  the  Navy's 
new  attack  submarine,  and  the  Ana/s  Comanche  helicopter. 

History  has  shown  that  the  cost  of  complex  military  systems  tends  to  grow 
beyond  early  projections,  particularly  while  the  systems  are  under  develop- 
ment and  in  the  first  few  years  of  production.  But  how  much  pressure  might 
DoD  ejq)erience  from  growth  in  weapons  costs  during  the  1995-1999  period? 
Because  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  precise  estimate,  CBO  tried  to  put  some 
bounds  on  the  magnitude  of  likely  cost  growth. 

Research  has  shown  that  unanticipated  cost  growth  has  averaged  20 
percent  to  50  percent  over  the  life  of  weapons  programs,  including  both  the 
development  and  production  phases.^  That  research  examined  a  variety  of 
programs  that  differed  significantly  in  type,  technical  difficulty,  stage  of 
development,  and  duratioa  Analysts  at  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
(IDA),  for  example,  found  that  in  the  programs  they  observed,  cumulative  cost 
growth  measured  from  estimates  made  at  the  start  of  engineering  and 
manufacturing  development  (Milestone  11)  ranged  as  high  as  around  100 
percent  for  tactical  missiles  and  combat  vehicles  to  about  15  percent  for 
ships.*  Note,  however,  that  cost  growth  for  a  we^>on  system  during  any 
five-year  interval  of  its  development  and  production  cycle  may  differ  consider- 
ably from  cost  growth  over  its  entire  life. 

CBO  looked  at  plans  for  procurement  and  RDT&E  spending  for  nearly 
50  major  weapon  systems  that  are  at  risk  of  significant  cost  growth.  Since 
most  weapons  experience  little,  if  any,  cost  growth  late  in  their  production 
(ycles,  CBO  did  not  include  spending  for  mature  programs.  However,  most 
new  systems  were  included:  the  Am^s  Comanche  and  Apache  Longbow 
programs;  the  Navy's  F-14  fighter  upgrade  and  the  F/A-18E/F  and  V-22 
aircraft;  the  Seawolf  and  the  new  attack  submarine  programs;  the  Air  Force's 
F-22  fighter  and  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile;  and  spending  for  theater 
missile  defense  programs,  among  others.  Using  budget  authority  plaimed  for 


28.  See,forejtuiq>ie,Tytonaiidotiien,nVEfl^ecttarMajiaseineatIiutiativet,*aiidJerri>ieziKraii^ 
AiialjaitofWetpoit  Sjaum  Cos  Crxmiai,  MR-2n-AP  (Swiu  Monica,  Cdif.:   RAND,  1993). 

29.  7>K)a  and  otfaeis,  The  Effects  of  Maaatemeiit  Initiatives,*  pp.  ES2-ES3. 
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major  weapon  systems  as  recorded  in  recent  selected  acquisition  reports 
(SARs)  and  Congressional  data  sheets,  CBO  foxmd  that  spending  for  those 
programs  came  to  $94  billion,  or  22  percent  of  total  procurement  and 
RDT&E  funding  planned  for  the  1995-1999  period.* 

The  degree  to  which  a  program  is  at  risk  of  cost  growth  depends,  in  part, 
on  whether  its  costs  have  already  risen  and  whether  budget  planners  have 
anticipated  more  growth  in  their  spending  proposals  for  the  future.  To  create 
an  upper-bound  estimate,  CBO  assumed  that  DoD  acquisition  planners  had 
not  built  cost  growth  into  the  FYDP  estimates.  For  each  high-risk  weapon 
system,  CBO  increased  planned  spending  by  the  average  percentage  cost 
growth  observed  by  IDA  analysts  for  comparable  types  of  platforms  or 
systems.'^  As  an  exanq>le,  for  tactical  aircraft,  CBO  applied  the  IDA 
estimate  of  22  percent  growth  in  development  costs  and  25  percent  growth  in 
production  costs  to  those  programs*  planned  levels  of  RDT&E  and 
procurement  spending  for  the  1996-1999  period.^ 


This  approach  yields  an  estimate  of  $31  billion  in  additional  costs  during 
the  FYDP.  However,  that  estimate  probably  overstates  the  problem  because 
it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  cost  growth  was  already 
reflected  in  planned  levels  of  spending.  To  estimate  a  lower  boimd,  CBO 
assimied  that  all  but  the  average  annual  imanticipated  increase  in  costs  was 
already  reflected  in  planned  spending  for  high-risk  systems.  For  the  previous 
example  of  tactical  aircraft  programs,  IDA  analysts  estimated  that  such 
programs  experienced  unanticipated  cost  growth  of  22  percent  over  a  six-year 
developmental  period  and  growth  in  procurement  costs  of  25  percent  over  a 
production  period  of  about  11  years.  Converting  those  two  averages  into 
annual  rates  yields  unanticipated  cost  growth  of  3  percent  per  year  for 
RDT&E  spending  and  2  percent  per  year  for  procurement  ^plying  those 
annual  rates  to  planned  spending  for  high-risk  systems  yields  an  estimate  of 
$8  billion  in  cost  growth  from  1996  to  1999. 

CBO's  range  of  $8  billion  to  $31  billion  answers  the  question  of  how 
much  weapon  system  costs  might  grow  if  current  acquisition  plans  were 
unchanged  through  1999.  But  a  different  question  might  be  more  appropriate: 


30.  TteDcfeweDepaitmeatRrfmuttSAIUtotheCoiigicaforttiaMqriteiiistlMifeqiitic^^ 

ia  RJDTAE  fmdiag  or  u  eveatnal  total  expeadituic  of  SL8  billion  for  pfocuiemeat  (at  meanned  in  1990 
doUan).  Oawififd  iMoyaniii  are  not  inriu<lc«l 

31.  l^son  and  othen,  The  Effects  of  Management  Initiatives.* 

32.  Dccaiue  DoD  pUnnet«  had  relatively  ap^o-date  inlbiiBation  about  the  iiatat  of  high-iitk  pmgmat  when  they 
developed  their  budget  ettimatec  for  1995,  CBO  aiimrd  that  program  managers  irould  be  aMe  to  manage 
ananiifipattd  coat  growth  in  that  year  through  relatively  minor  changes  to  program  plans. 
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How  will  rising  weapons  costs  affect  total  DoD  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment and  development?  As  weapons  become  more  costly  than  expected,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  usually  react  by  canceling  some  programs 
and  stretching  out  others.  That  process  in  turn  reduces  the  pace  of 
modernization  and,  to  some  degree,  militaiy  capability.  As  acquisition 
programs  are  stretched  out,  unit  costs  grow.  In  any  given  year,  it  is  di£5cult 
to  predict  the  net  effect  of  those  actions  and  reactions  on  DoD's  total 
investment  spending. 

One  measure  of  the  ui^redictable  nature  of  defense  investment  spending 
is  the  annual  change  in  total  program  acquisition  costs  of  major  weapons 
programs  (see  Figure  2).  Major  weapon  systems  are  defined  here  as  those 
programs  for  which  DoD  submits  a  SAR  to  the  Congress.  Within  the  SARs, 
DoD  estimates  the  RDT&E,  procurement,  and  military  construction  costs  for 


HGURE  2.      ANNUAL  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  PROGRAM  ACQUISITION  COSTS  FOR 
MAJOR  WEAPON  SYSTEMS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1978-1993 


Percentage  Change  From  Previous  Year 
40 


30 


1978        1980        1982        1984        1986        1988        1990        1992 


■  Unadjusted  cost  growth  E  Adjusted  cost  growth 

SOUROE:  CoafRstioiial  Bodfei  Office. 


NOTE 


fntgnm  aoquisitioa  cost  indude  actual  fMst  and  expeaed  futute  eiqxndituiet  for  icceaicfa,  devdofxneat, 
ten,  and  evBluatioo;  pncvremeiir,  and  militafy  constntction.  Unadjuited  values  are  duages  over  the 
previous  year's  value  in  the  paad  total  of  the  Defease  Depajtmeafs  cumat  estimate  of  pfofnra 
aoquisitioa  costs  for  all  major  weapoo  qstems.  Adjusted  values  exclude  dianges  associated  with  revised 

assumptions  about  inflation  and  chanies  in  the  ej^ected  quantities  ofwcapoas  to  be  procured.  Oaasified 
profiams  are  not  included. 
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major  systems  over  their  entire  acquisition  cycle-that  is,  actual  costs  for  items 
or  services  that  have  already  been  delivered  as  weU  as  the  expected  costs  of 
purchases  not  yet  completed.  From  year  to  year,  the  total  program 
acquisition  cost  of  SAR  systems  changes  because  some  new  weapons  are 
added  and  those  that  are  terminated  or  have  completed  most  of  their 
production  are  dropped.  The  percentage  change  in  that  value  between  any 
two  years  reflects  changes  in  the  mix  of  SAR  systems,  the  expected  quantity 
of  weapons  to  be  purchased,  assumptions  about  future  rates  of  inflation,  and 
the  combined  cost  growth  of  each  weapon  system. 

Note  that  the  annual  changes  shown  in  Figure  2  do  not  appear  to  follow 
any  particular  pattern,  even  after  adjustments  in  assumptions  about  inflation 
and  procurement  quantities.  In  several  recent  years,  total  spending  for  SAR 
programs  actually  declined,  although  individual  weapon  systems  have 
continued  to  experience  significant  cost  growth.  That  outcome  is  the  result 
of  the  Congress's  and  the  Administration's  canceling,  stretching  out,  or 
deferring  many  major  modernization  programs. 

The  Next  BRAC  Round 

One  other  area  of  concern  within  the  Administration's  plan  is  base  closure 
costs  and  savings.  The  funds  programmed  within  the  FYDP  for  the  next  base 
realignment  and  closure  round  in  1995  do  not  appear  to  match  DoD's  goals 
for  that  process.  In  a  January  1994  memo,  William  Perry,  then  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  noted  that  DoD's  goal  for  the  BRAC  round  scheduled 
for  1995  would  be  to  reduce  plant  replacement  value  by  15  percent,  roughly 
the  same  amount  as  that  achieved  by  all  three  previous  BRAC  rounds 
combined.  Yet  Seaetary  Perry  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  John 
Shalikashvili  seemed  to  back  away  from  that  goal  somewhat  in  a  May  1994 
press  release  that  noted  the  foUowiog: 

Too  much,  too  soon  jeopardizes  our  current  program;  too  little,  too  late 
jeopardizes  our  future  program.  These  are  the  considerations  that  will 
determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the  closings  we  will  recommend  to  the 
Base  Qosure  and  Realignment  Commission  for  1995.  If  closures  beyond 
the  amount  we  can  responsibly  accomplish  in  1995  are  required  or  force 
structure  requirements  change,  we  will  seek  authority  for  future  BRAC 
rotmds.^ 


33.       Jamtpic«i«kaseorSecietaiyofDereiiseWiIliamJ.Peny«iidCliaiiiiiaaoftbeJamtClueborStafr 
John  ShaHkMbvai,  May  11. 1994. 
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A  more  recent  press  report  suggests  that  service  ofGcials  are  once  again  being 
told  to  close  bases  aggressively  in  the  1995  round  in  order  to  lower  DoD's 
overhead  costs.** 

A  relatively  small  amount  has  been  budgeted  for  the  one-time  costs 
associated  with  closing  bases  and  other  facilities.  The  Administration's  FYDP 
includes  a  total  of  $11.4  billion  for  the  up-front  costs  associated  with  base 
realignments  and  closures  from  the  1988,  1991,  1993,  and  1995  rounds.^ 
Only  $2.6  billion  of  that  totals  however,  is  for  the  1995  roimd,  and  no  funds 
have  been  included  for  BRAC  costs  in  1999.  According  to  DoD  data,  the 
FYDP  assimies  $16.4  billion  in  savings  associated  with  base  closures  from  all 
foiu-  roimds  combined  (excluding  revenues  from  the  sale  of  land),  $3.8  billion 
of  which  should  result  from  the  1995  round. 

How  does  that  funding  compare  with  the  funding  provided  for  previom 
BRAC  rounds?  As  a  rough  approximation,  CBO  analyzed  the  latest  available 
data  on  the  first  four  years  of  budget  requests  for  the  1988,  1991,  and  1993 
rounds  (BRAC-88,  BRAC-91,  and  BRAC-93,  respectively).  If  those  funding 
streams  were  to  have  begun  in  1996— the  first  year  in  which  DoD  will  request 
budget  authority  for  clostu-e  costs  associated  with  the  1995  round— DoD  would 
have  requested  $3.0  billion  for  BRAC-88,  $43  billion  for  BRAC-91,  and  $7.0 
billion  for  BRAC-93  within  the  current  FYDP,  or  a  total  of  $142  billion  (see 
Table  12).  Instead,  the  Administration  has  budgeted  only  $2.6  billion.  Thus, 
if  the  magnitude  of  the  next  closure  round  was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  three 
combined,  DoD  would  have  budgeted  $11.6  billion  too  little  for  up-front 
closure  costs. 

In  fairness,  DoD  may  have  learned  from  its  earlier  e}q>eriences  how  to 
conduct  closures  more  cost-e£fectively,  or  it  may  have  realized  that  the  pace 
of  closure  operations  proceeds  more  slowfy  than  under  original  plans  and 
adjusted  its  associated  cost  streams  accordhigly.  Additionally,  the  types  of 
base  closiu-es  in  BRAC-95  may  differ  somewhat  from  earlier  ones— they  may, 
for  example,  involve  relocating  fewer  personnel  and  facilities.  Nonetheless, 
the  difference  between  the  Administration's  plan  and  recent  experience  is 
striking. 


3S. 


Craig  Ramuuen,  'Militaiy  Seiviccs  Told  to  Ooce  as  Many  Bmcs  m  VottiMt,' Dtfense  Wt*k  (Jane  6, 19MX 
p.U 

Funds  for  tMie  docure  activitiwnidi  as  mmiag  tquipwciit  and  penonnel,  r*^-'"^  vp  oontaiiiinated  otes, 
and  the  like-aic  appropiiated  within  a  spetM  BRAC  account  ntber  than  thraugb  numerout  ^ipropriatioa 
aoeounts.  Savings  that  result  bom  bate  dasmcs,  however,  are  qiread  throughout  the  budget,  ptimatily  under 
theOAMtitle. 
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TABLE  12.      PROGRAMMED  COSTS  FOR  BRAC-95  COMPARED  WITH 
PREVIOUS  BRAC  ROUNDS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1995-1999 
(In  billions  of  current  dollars  of  budget  authority) 


If  BRAC-95  Is  Like  BRAC-88 

If  BRAC-95  Is  Like  BRAC-91 

If  BRAC-95  Is  Like  BRAC-93 

Total 

Funding  for  BRAC-95  Under  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Program 

Difference 


Total, 
1995     1996     1997     1998     1999     1995-1999 


0  0.6  12  0£  03  3.0 

0  0.4  1.8  1.7  0.4  43 

0  12  2i  2.S  1L2  JLa 

0  2.1  5.4  52  1.5  142 

0  0.7  0.9  1.0  0  2.6 

0  1.4  4.5  42  L5  11.6 


SOURCE:         Conpcsskmal  Budget  OQice  based  on  data  from  the  Depaitment  of  Defease. 

NOTES:      Values  for  BRAC-SS,  BRAC-91,  and  BRAC-93  (BRAC  rounds  for  1988, 1991,  and  1993,  respectively), 
are  ooe-tiiBe  casts  in  the  BRAC  account  less  land  revenues. 

BRAC  ••  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commiisioa. 


An  ofbetting  trend  can  be  observed  in  the  FYDFs  assumptions  about 
BRAC  savings:  the  plan  includes  $3.8  billion  in  savings  associated  with  the 
1995  round.  Yet  the  first  three  closure  rounds  assumed  $1.1  billion,  $3.5 
billion,  and  $3.5  billion  in  savings,  respectively,  during  their  first  four  years, 
or  a  total  of  $8.0  billion  (see  Table  13).^  Other  analyses  maintain  that  DoD 
has  tended  to  overstate  the  amount  of  costs  avoided  (or  savings)  that  result 
from  having  fewer  employees  on  the  payroll  and  fewer  facilities  to  operate 
and  TTi^intain  when  bases  are  closed.^  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  that  criticism 
because  DoD  has  not  tracked  the  magnitude  of  costs  that  it  has  actually 
avoided.  If  savings  from  the  first  three  closure  rounds  are  reasonable 
estimates  of  actual  savings  and  the  1995  round  is  the  same  size  as  the  first 
three  combined,  DoD  will  have  underestimated  BRAC  savings  in  the  FYDP 
by  some  $43  bUlion. 


36.  Tlie  np-froat  costs  of  base  dosmcs  tend  to  outweigh  savings  during  the  fust  few  yean,  but  savings  continue 
to  accrue  long  after  dosiag  costs  cease. 

37.  Sec,  for  enmple,  GAD,  *Future  Years  Defense  Program.* 
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TABLE  13.      PROGRAMMED  SAVINGS  FROM  BRAC-95  COMPARED  WITH 
PREVIOUS  BRAC  ROUNDS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1995-1999 
(In  billions  of  current  dollars  of  budget  authority) 

Total, 
1995  1996   1997  1998   1999  1995-1999 


If  BRAC-95  Is  Like  BRAC-88 

If  BRAC-95  Is  Like  BRAC-91 

If  BRAC-95  Is  Like  BRAC-93 

Total 

Savings  from  BRAC-95  Included  m 
the  Future  Years  Defense  Program 

DifiFerence 


0  a  0.1  03  0.5  LI 

0  03  05  1.1  L6  33 

Q  m  M  12  1&  IS. 

0  0.5  LO  2.7  3.9  8.0 

0  0.4  0.6  0.8  2.0  3.8 

0  0.1  0.4  L9  1.9  43 


SOURCE:         Coogicaioaal  Btidfet  Office  based  on  data  from  the  Depanmeai  of  Defense. 

NOTES:      Savings  do  not  indude  land  revennes. 

BRAC  -  Base  Realignment  and  Oosiiie  Commissioa;  BRAC48,  BRAC.91,  BRAC93,  and  BRAC45 
-  BRAC  rounds  for  1988, 1991. 1993,  and  1995,  ic^iectivcly. 

a.     Lett  than  SSO  nilliaa. 


If  the  combination  of  the  first  three  rounds  of  base  realignments  and 
closures  is  representative  of  the  costs  of  a  fourth  round  of  the  same  size,  DoD 
might  need  as  much  as  $73  billion  in  additional  funding  to  conduct  the  1995 
round  ($11.6  billion  in  costs  minus  $43  billion  in  savings).  By  reducing  the 
scope  of  that  round,  DoD  could  avoid  some  of  the  up-front  costs  associated 
with  reducing  its  workforce,  moving  personnel  and  equipment,  and  cleaning 
up  base  facilities.  But  stretching  out  the  BRAC  process  would  mean  canying 
the  costs  of  operating  bases  throughout  the  FYDP. 


HOW  LARGE  IS  THE  SHORTFALL  IN  THE  FYDP? 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  an  overaU  shortfaU  for  the  FYDP  because  each  of 
the  factors  outlined  above  is  a  type  of  risk— an  outcome  that  may  or  may  not 
happen.  For  example,  the  Congress  granted  militaiy  personnel  a  2.6  percent 
pay  raise  for  1995,  and  the  Administration  has  indicated  recently  that  it  plans 
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to  include  militaiy  pay  raises  that  foUow  current  guidelines  in  its  budget 
through  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  DoD 
will  face  higher  pay  costs  over  the  period.  But  less  is  known  about  the 
magnitude  of  cost  growth  for  weapon  systems  or  environmental  cleanup.  To 
add  up  worst-case  cost  estimates  for  a  broad  array  of  factors  is  tantamount  to 
assigning  a  high  probability  that  each  will  occur,  an  assumption  that  is  without 
ai^  particular  fotmdation. 

Nor  does  the  worst-case  method  take  into  account  the  fact  that  DoD 
could  make  some  adjustments  in  what  it  proposes  to  accomplish  during  the 
FYDP  period.  For  example,  the  Administration  might  defer  its  plans  for 
environmental  cleanup,  particularly  those  actions  that  are  not  directly  related 
to  closing  bases  or  that  do  not  involve  immediate  health  risks.  DoD  might 
also  reevaluate  some  of  its  funding  priorities-perhaps  scaling  back  some 
modernization  projects. 

But  as  a  rough  order  of  magnitude,  DoD's  costs  are  likely  to  be  $65 
billion,  or  about  5  percent,  higher  than  the  Administration's  plan  for  defense 
during  the  1995-1999  period.  That  estimate  takes  into  account  those  factors 
that  have  already  changed  or  are  likely  to  occur  larger  pay  raises  than  those 
assumed  in  the  FYDP  ($23  billion),  inflation  at  rates  higher  than  initially 
projected  ($20  billion),  unanticipated  growth  in  weapon  system  costs  ($8 
billion),  a  larger  BRAC  round  ($7  billion),  and  additional  funding  for  the 
incremental  costs  of  contingency  operations  ($6  billion)  and  for  quality-of-life 
initiatives  proposed  by  the  Administration  ($2  billion).  If  CBO  includes 
higher  cost  growth  for  weapon  systems  and  for  environmental  cleanup  efforts, 
DoD's  shortfall  could  rise  to  more  than  $100  billion,  or  about  9  percent  of 
planned  spending. 

CBO's  $65  billion  estimate  does  not  reflect  the  President's  recent 
announcement  that  he  plans  to  seek  additional  funds  for  defense,  nor  does  it 
take  into  account  the  Administration's  recent  changes  in  weapons 
modernization  programs.  Together,  those  measures  would  reduce  CBO's 
estimate  to  a  shortfall  of  about  $47  billion  in  the  1995-1999  pe^riod,  or  4 
percent  of  total  spending.  Administration  officials  contend  that  their  inflation 
projections  (which  are  due  to  be  released  with  the  budget  proposal  for  1996) 
would  further  lower  CBO's  estimate. 
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ADDED  COSTS  OF  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

UNDER  THE  BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW  BEYOND  1999 

The  purchase  of  laige  mimbers  of  weapon  systems  during  the  1980s  will  allow 
DoD  to  live  with  less  procurement  spending  during  the  1990s.  But  that 
procurement  holiday  will  not  last  forever— DoD  is  likely  to  need  substantial 
increases  in  funding  beyond  1999  in  order  to  replace  or  modernize  the  forces 
it  bought  during  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Will  current  policies  cause  future  problems  for  the  defense  budget?  To 
address  that  question,  CBO  projected  the  costs  of  the  Administration's 
Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  force  structure  from  the  year  2000  to  2010.  The 
projections  below  compile  cost  estimates  made  for  each  of  the  military 
services  over  the  same  period,  as  well  as  projections  of  costs  for  defensewide 
and  defense  agency  activities.  Department  of  Energy  defense  activities,  and 
operations  performed  by  other  agencies  that  fall  under  the  national  defense 
budget  categoiy.  Because  the  Administration  has  not  published  specific 
procurement  plans  for  the  period  beyond  1999,  CBO's  estimates  are  based  on 
what  has  been  gleaned  from  statements  and  the  stated  goals  of  the 
Administration.  Assunq>tions  about  the  timing,  cost,  and  production  rates  for 
specific  weapon  systems  can  be  found  in  three  companion  pieces  to  this 
paper.* 

For  each  year,  CBO  made  two  estimates  of  national  defense  costs:  one 
assuming  that  future  Administrations  would  constrain  the  growth  in  costs  of 
weapon  systems  and  another  in  which  costs  for  selected  major  systems  grew 
at  rates  consistent  with  historical  experience.  Those  estimates  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  range  with  statistical  meaning.  Instead,  the  range  reflects  two 
distinct  sets  of  estimating  assunq>tions  that  differ  primarily  according  to 
whether  they  inchide  cost  growth  for  major  weapons. 

In  this  paper,  CBO  includes  the  effects  of  rising  costs  for  weapons  to 
show  how  significam  that  upward  pressure  may  be.  But  those  projections 
reflect  costs  of  the  BUR  force  structure  and  are  not  a  prediction  of  what  the 
national  security  budget  might  be. 


38.       Coiignwoo«IBu«Jg«Offi«,T«f-TeTOliii|akaboii»ofthcAdm«iii^ 

1994);  -Looc-Tenn  Imptifliont  of  the  Administntioa's  Ptaas  for  the  Amf  (November  1994);  and  "Loi*- 
Temi  InpiicatioBs  of  the  Adnuaittntioa's  Plant  for  the  Air  Fofce*  (November  1994). 
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Approximate  Size  of  Incrca-ses  to  Accommodate  Modernization  NccdS 

Under  CBO's  assumptions,  the  Administration's  plan  for  national  defense 
spending  for  the  2000-2010  period  would  cost  an  average  of  $7  billion  to  $31 
billion  more  per  year  (in  1995  doUars)  than  the  level  of  spending  programmed 
within  the  FYDP  for  1999,  or  between  3  percent  and  13  percent  more  (see 
Figure  3).  That  finding  has  major  implications  for  poli^  options  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  mi^t  pursue,  since  pos^ning  moder- 
nization costs  today  could  make  the  long-term  situation  worse.  The  costs  of 
the  BUR  force  strucmre  would  peak  in  2002  because  of  the  purchase  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  in  that  year.  They  would  then  increase  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade  as  the  Air  Force  begins  procurement  of  an  aircraft  from  the  Joint 
Advanced  Strike  Technology  program  and  the  Navy  increases  the  annual  rate 
at  which  it  procures  F/A-18E/F  aircraft. 


HGURE  3.     LONG-TERM  IMPUCATIONS  OFTHE  ADMINISTRATION'SPLANFOR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
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A  future  Administration  will  not  necessarily  need,  say,  a  $20  billion 
increase  in  defense  spending  in  the  year  2000.  Instead,  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  are  likely  to  make  adjustments  to  both  programmed  levels  of 
defense  spending  for  1999  and  the  number  and  timing  of  major  procurement 
programs  that  are  now  under  way.  CBO's  projections  provide  one  estimate 
of  how  modernization  of  BUR  forces  might  take  place  and  the  magnitude  of 
funding  increases  that  might  be  needed  to  achieve  that  procurement  schedule. 

CBO's  Outlook  for  the  Federal  Budget  Deficit 

Rising  defense  costs  could  contribute  to  a  higher  federal  deficit  in  the  next 
decade.  CBO's  projection  of  the  deficit  assumes  that  the  Congress  makes  no 
changes  in  current  law  or  in  poUdes  that  affect  revenues  and  mandatory 
spending.  Under  those  assumptions,  the  federal  budget  deficit  would  fall  to 
$162  billion  in  1995  but  would  then  begin  to  increase,  rising  to  $176  billion 
in  1996.  The  deficit  would  continue  on  an  upward  course  to  $397  billion  in 
2004,  the  last  year  for  which  CBO  has  made  a  projection.^  If  the  Congress 
chooses  to  fimd  the  defense  budget  at  a  higher  level  in  the  coming  decade 
without  cutting  nondefense  programs  by  an  equal  amount,  the  federal  budget 
deficit  could  be  even  higher. 

The  growth  in  the  deficit  after  1995  will  be  driven  by  increases  in 
spending  for  two  mandatory  programs.  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  have 
been  growing  by  annual  rates  well  above  those  for  inflation  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  The  projections  assimie  that  overall  discretionary  spending  is 
limited  to  the  amounts  specified  in  OBRA-93  through  1998  and  keeps  pace 
with  inflation  thereafter,  in^lying  no  real  growth  in  that  category  of  spending. 


OPTIONS  FOR  ADDRESSING  THE  SHORTFALL 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  may  need  to  consider  a  broad  spectrum 
of  programmatic  changes  to  address  the  potential  mismatch  between  resources 
and  force  structure  for  the  1995-1999  period.  This  section  outlines  illustrative 
options  that  fall  under  four  general  approaches:  increasing  defense  spending, 
constraining  DoD's  responsibilities,  lowering  DoD's  costs  of  doing  business, 
or  reducing  military  a^>ability.  Some  of  the  options  described  below  could  fall 
under  more  than  one  of  the  above  approaches;  restructuring  roles  and 
missions  among  the  services,  for  exanq)le,  might  improve  efficiency  in  DoD 
operations  but  could  reduce  military  capability  as  well. 


39.       Coag^ttaoati  BoOgA  OOet.  The  Eeamomk  ami  Bu4ga  Outlook:  jtnl^Mtaie(AupM  1994),^^ 
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Tnrrease  Defense  Spending 

The  premise  for  the  Administration's  Bottom-Up  Review  was  that  U.S.  forces 
should  be  able  to  fight  and  win  two  major  regional  confUcts  nearly 
simultaneously-for  example,  one  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  one  on  the  Korean 
peninsula.  There  is  considerable  debate  as  to  whether  those  forces— 10  active 
(plus  5  reserve)  Army  divisions,  11  active  (1  reserve)  aircraft  carriers,  and  13 
active  (7  reserve)  Air  Force  tactical  fighter  wings-^ould  be  able  to  achieve 
that  objective.  A  March  1994  analysis  by  CBO  argued  that  when  the  superior 
quality  of  U.S.  equipment  was  taken  into  account,  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  bring  considerable  forces  to  bear.^  But  others  believe  that  even  if 
BUR  forces  were  capable  of  the  task  in  theory,  the  Administration's  planned 
levels  of  defense  spending  are  not  adequate  to  keep  those  forces  ready  for 
conflict. 

Under  that  line  of  reasoning,  the  Congress  may  choose  to  increase 
national  defense  spending  over  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  But  more 
defense  spending  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  enhanced  readiness  or 
greater  military  capabilities;  it  could  also  be  used,  for  example,  to  retain 
facilities  that  might  otherwise  be  considered  excess.  And  under  discretionary 
spending  caps  set  through  1998,  the  Congress  would  need  to  cut  nondefense 
programs  by  an  amount  equal  to  defense  increases.  Such  actions  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve  at  a  time  when  issues  like  crime,  education,  welfare 
reform,  and  health  care  reform  occupy  positions  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  national  policy  agenda. 

Limit  DoD's  Responsibilities 

The  policy  alternatives  described  below  could  reduce  the  need  for  defense 
resources.  But  in  order  to  forestall  a  significant  shortfall  in  the  defense 
budget,  one  would  need  to  carry  out  all  of  those  alternatives.  The  Congress 
and  the  Administration  may  want  to  consider  pursuing  some  of  the  options  in 
combination  with  policies  that  would  have  a  larger  effect  on  defense  funding 
needs. 

Cut  Nontraditional  Spending.  Some  types  of  spending  not  directly  tied  to 
operating  and  supporting  forces  might  be  cut  back  without  affecting  readiness 
or  military  capability.  The  Congress  might  choose,  for  example,  to  slow  some 
of  DoD's  environmental  cleanup  efforts  or  reduce  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  programs  to  help  defense  firms  convert  to  commercial  markets.    The 


40.      CBO,  ■Plaaniiig  for  Defence.* 
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Congress  might  also  reconsider  what  part  the  nation  should  play  in 
humanitarian,  peacekeeping,  and  other  contingency  operations.  If  the  United 
States  continues  its  role  in  current  operations  or  e;q)ands  those  efforts,  should 
funding  for  that  involvement  replace  spending  for  training  and  support  in 
more  traditional  warfighting  operations? 

Under  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  term  "nontraditional  spending,"  that 
category  accounts  for  about  $11  billion  to  $13  billion  in  annual  defense 
expenditures.  If  DoD's  responsibilities  were  defined  more  narrowly  to  exclude 
some  of  these  activities,  there  might  be  less  pressure  on  defense  costs.  But 
that  change  might  not  lower  overall  federal  spending  if  the  responsibility  for 
those  programs  was  singly  transferred  to  another  federal  agency.  And  unless 
the  Congress  was  willing  to  eliminate  most  or  all  of  the  programs,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  savings  from  this  area  would,  by  themselves,  cover  the  likely  size 
of  DoD's  shortfall 

Cut  Programs  Designed  to  Protect  the  Defense  Industrial  Base.  In  recent 
years,  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  included  funding  within  the 
defense  budget  for  some  weapon  systems  not  only  because  they  meet  a 
military  need  but  also  because  the  industry  that  produces  that  equipment 
would  lose  important  skills  and  capabilities  if  production  ceased  Advocates 
ot  for  example,  the  purchase  of  a  third  Seawolf  submarine  argue  that  it  may 
be  less  expensive  to  purchase  additional  weapons  today  than  to  close  down 
their  production  lines  and  restart  them  some  time  in  the  future.^'  That 
argument  does  not  apply,  however,  to  all  systems.  In  the  case  of  upgrades  to 
the  Ml  tank,  for  instance,  a  CBO  analysis  found  that  an  upgrade  program 
would  be  more  costly  than  mothballing  the  production  line.^  In  addition, 
weapons  programs  add  militaiy  capability  (of  whatever  importance)  to  the 
U.S.  arsenal  Critics,  however,  contend  that  the  benefits  of  policies  that  aim 
to  sustain  military  design  and  production  capabilities  are  too  nebulous— it  is 
unclear  when  or  even  if  the  United  States  wiU  need  to  restart  production  lines 
in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  spending  for  unnecessary  programs  is 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  today's  military  readiness. 

The  magnitude  of  potential  savings  from  cuts  to  defense  industrial  base 
programs  depends  on  v^at  one  includes  within  that  category.  It  seems  clear, 
for  example,  that  initiatives  for  the  Ml  upgrade,  the  Seawolf  submarine,  and 
the  ammunition  industrial  base  are  designed  with  future  production  capability 


41.  JolmBifUeraiidatiien,7VCU:StiAm«inri>Kidk<akMaaM;MR-4S6^SD(SuuiMoii^ 
1994). 

42.  Coacreaioaal  Budfet  OCBoe,  ■Ahenatncs  for  dw  VS.  Task  Industrial  Bne,*  CBO  Pqier  (Febiuaijr  1993). 
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in  mind*'  But  other  we^x)ns  purchases  might  be  included  under  this 
categoiy  as  well,  depending  on  one's  opinion  about  the  necessity  of  their 
associated  militaiy  amiability. 


Dn  Business  More  Efficiently 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  in  the  midst  of  policy  changes  that 
aim  to  reduce  DoD's  costs  of  doing  business.  If  that  aim  is  achieved,  some 
but  probably  not  all  of  the  fimding  pressures  that  DoD  is  likely  to  face  during 
the  FYDP  period  could  be  alleviated. 

Reform  the  Acquisition  Process.  Under  the  Administration's  National 
Performance  Review  (NPR)  and  recent  legislative  changes  to  the  procurement 
process,  the  costs  of  buying  weapons  and  equipment  could  falL  Indeed,  the 
Administration  is  counting  on  ttiis  to  be  the  case:  it  assimied  that  federal 
agencies  would  save  about  $12  billion  during  the  1995-1999  period  because 
of  NPR  initiatives.  DoD  was  told  to  reduce  its  budget  authority  in  1995  by 
$315  million  as  a  result  of  that  assunq>tion,  but  if  future  cuts  are  proportional 
to  its  share  of  discretionary  spending  and  procurement  costs  do  not  fall,  DoD 
may  need  to  make  programmatic  changes  that  would  reduce  its  budget  by  $5.1 
billion  over  the  1996-1999  period. 

How  mudi  in  savings  should  DoD  count  on  from  acquisition  reform? 
Over  the  years,  numerous  Administrations  have  attempted  to  overhaul  DoD's 
procurement  process  and  improve  its  effidenc^,  yet  most  analysts  consider 
those  efforts  to  have  met  with  little  success.  The  1984  Grace  Commission  and 
the  1986  Padcard  Commission,  for  exanq>le,  are  just  two  of  majoy  panels  that 
have  suggested  initiatives  to  improve  acquisition  efGciency.  But  few  of  the 
calls  for  siiiq)lifying  procuremem  practices  and  using  products  widely  available 
in  the  commercial  sector  have  ever  been  inq>lemented  by  the  Defense 
Department 

The  Administration  has  taken  concrete  steps  to  address  acquisition 
reform.  For  exanq>le,  Secretary  Perry  has  initiated  a  process  to  review  and 
reduce  the  number  of  military  spedfications,  and  DoD  now  has  a  pilot 
program  under  v/iddi  six  major  acquisition  projects  may  use  conunerdal 
practices.  The  Congress  adopted  mai^  of  the  statutory  changes  recormnended 
by  DoD's  Acquisition  Law  Advisory  Panel  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Streamlining  Act,  wiach  was  passed  in  September  1994.  The  Defense 
Department  has  begun  as  well  to  reduce  its  workforce  under  NPR  guidelines. 


43.      DqifoB  cf  DtftMt,  kukitwiai  riyfihTOri  Jbr  Jle^fatig  (Sqitember  1994). 
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although  cuts  in  the  acquisition  corps  of  the  services  have  not  yet  been  as 
large  as  those  for  the  procurement  projects  they  oversee.'**  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  what  magnitude  of  savings  those  steps  may  produce. 

rnnsnlidate  Infrastructure.  Although  military  forces  have  declined  by  30 
percent  to  45  percent  between  1990  and  1995,  the  replacement  value  of 
DoD's  bases  and  facilities  will  have  fallen  by  only  about  15  percent  (20 
percent,  if  one  includes  all  facilities  worldwide)  once  currently  planned 
closures  are  completed.  That  relatively  small  drop  suggests  that  the  costs  of 
operating  and  supporting  each  unit  of  U.S.  forces  may  have  increased.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  restrictive  spending  climate,  it  is  critical  that  DoD  find  ways  to 
reduce  its  infrastructure  burden. 

A  recent  CBO  paper  points  to  several  areas  in  which  support  functions 
might  be  restructured  and  consolidated  to  reduce  costs,  including  military 
medical  care,  family  housing,  the  acquisition  workforce,  depot  maintenance, 
intelligence  activities,  and  pilot  training.^  In  the  case  of  weapons  main- 
tenance, for  example,  CBO's  analysis  found  that,  given  the  services' 
projections  of  future  workload  and  depot  capacity,  DoD  could  close  up  to 
seven  public  depots  in  the  1995  BRAC  round  and  ultimately  reduce  defense 
costs  by  about  $400  million  per  year.  In  many  cases,  the  services  could 
downsize  their  support  functions  independent  of  one  another.  But  given  each 
service's  desire  to  keep  control  over  its  own  support  operations  and  the 
political  and  bureaucratic  obstacles  to  downsizing,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  should  also  consider  assigning  primary  responsibility  for  certain 
support  activities  to  a  lead  service  or  restructuring  separate  activities  into  joint 
operations. 


Options  That  Reduce  Capabilities 

Those  policy  alternatives  that  are  most  certain  to  pare  defense  costs  involve 
reducing  mUitaiy  capabilities. 

Reassign  Roles  and  Missions  Amoni?  the  Services.  Assignments  of  combat 
roles  and  missions  among  the  services  have  remained  basically  imchanged 
since  U.S.  military  leaders  came  to  an  agreement  on  the  matter  nearly  50 
years  ago  in  Key  West,  Florida.  The  downmm  in  defense  spending,  however, 
has  reinvigorated  debate  about  the  issue.  Indeed,  in  its  defense  authorization 


CooficMioiial  Budget  Onice,  "Easing  the  Biuden:     Rettnictunng  and  Cootolidatiag  Defease  Support 
Activities,*  CBO  Paper  (July  1994). 
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bill  for  1994,  the  Congress  set  up  an  independent  commission  to  review  the 
current  assignments  of  roles  and  missions  among  the  services  with  an  eye 
toward  reducing  duplication  of  efforts  and  defense  costs. 

In  March  1994  testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  CBO 
analyzed  several  possible  dianges  to  combat  responsibilities  among  the 
services.^  Under  one  such  change,  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  assigned 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  contingent  forces.  Other  options 
included  making  the  Army  responsible  for  its  own  dose  air  support  rather 
than  relying  on  the  Air  Force,  reducing  the  number  of  Navy  aircraft  that 
support  Marine  operatiras,  relying  on  Air  Force  bombers  rather  than  planes 
on  Navy  aircraft  carriers  to  conduct  air  strikes  on  distant  targets,  and 
increasing  the  Army's  role  in  theater  missile  defense. 

The  topic  of  roles  and  missions  is  contentious;  each  service  vigorously 
defends  its  currem  missions  and  the  resources  it  is  assigned  to  carry  them  out 
And  although  the  options  presented  here  have  the  potential  to  save 
considerable  amounts  of  money,  some  changes  would  arguably  reduce  military 
capability— an  outcome  that  is  not  widely  popular  in  the  aftermath  of 
significant  cuts  that  have  akeady  been  made  to  achieve  BUR  force  levels. 

Spend  Less  to  Maintain  Readiness.  For  1995,  the  Administration's  plan 
appears  to  emphasize  O&M  q>ending,  a  budget  category  that  funds  activities 
related  to  readiness  sudi  as  training  and  we^xms  maintenance.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  how  well  the  Administration's  plan  funds  readiness-related 
activities  over  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  The  drawdown  in  personnel  and 
in  forces,  together  with  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  magnitude  of  future 
base  dosures,  makes  it  undear  whether  the  O&M  dollars  programmed  in  the 
FYDP  are  sufGdenL 

Some  people  argue  that  contingency  operations  have  already  affected 
readiness:  spending  for  smaller-scale  missions  has  drawn  off  resources  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  used  for  traditional  training  exercises,  repair  of 
equipment,  and  other  activities  that  prepare  U.S.  forces  for  combat 
A^atever  the  current  status  of  U.S.  readiness  may  be,  as  upward  pressure  on 
defense  costs  increases,  it  seems  dear  that  readiness  will  ultimately  be 
affected.  If  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  hold  on  to  excess 
infrastructure,  for  example,  the  burden  of  keeping  those  facilities  open  would 
leave  fewer  resources  available  for  activities  that  affect  readiness  directly. 


46.      .SwtmicHt  of  Hobcn  D.  Biiirfciiii.  Ditectar,  CoBgituioM]  Budfet  Offioe,  before  the  Senate  Coomittee  on 
the  Bodyet,  Mudi  9. 1994. 
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(^tlt  fprce  Structure.  Given  the  pressures  on  the  defense  budget,  the 
Admmistration  and  the  Congress  may  be  forced  to  consider  whether  the 
objectives  of  the  BUR's  two-war  scenario  are  appropriate  ones  for  the  United 
States.  If  the  most  likely  foes  have  forces  less  capable  than  those  included  as 
part  of  the  Administration's  assumptions  during  its  Bottom-Up  Review,  or  if 
one  beUeves  that  U.S.  forces  are  likely  to  be  used  sequentially  rather  than 
simultaneously  in  major  regional  conflicts,  the  United  States  may  be  wiUing 
to  assume  greater  risk  in  return  for  lower  levels  of  defense  spending. 
Alternatively,  some  Members  of  Congress  beUeve  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  the  ability  to  fight  and  win  two  conflicts.  Otherwise,  an  ambitious 
adversary  could  take  advantage  of  U.S.  involvement  in  one  war  to  achieve  its 
aims. 

Cancel  Weapons  Programs  or  Delay  Snme  Modernization.  One  approach 
that  the  Administration  and  some  Members  of  Congress  seem  willing  to 
consider  is  to  cancel  some  new  weapon  systems  currently  under  development 
Given  the  large  numbers  of  platforms  that  were  purchased  during  the  1980s, 
that  approach  may  be  acceptable  for  some  categories  of  weapons.  The 
Congress  has  recently  debated,  for  example,  whether  the  Navy  needs  its  new 
attack  submarine,  a  system  designed  to  sustain  a  45-  to  55-ship  attack  sub 
force  at  lower  cost  than  alternative  submarines  such  as  the  Seawolf.  The 
Administration  recently  announced  that  it  plans  to  cancel  or  dramatically 
restructure  two  major  programs  considered  to  be  among  the  services'  highest 
priorities,  the  Tri-Servicc  Standoff  Attack  Missile  and  the  Comanche 
helicopter.  (The  Army  will  purchase  two  prototype  Comanches  but  will  not 
procure  large  numbers  of  the  helicopter  in  the  1996-2001  period.) 

A  related  alternative  is  for  DoD  to  delay  some  of  its  modernization  plans. 
For  example,  the  Administration  will  delay  development  of  the  Marine 
Corps's  advanced  amphibious  assault  vehicle  by  two  years  and  the  Air  Force's 
F-22  fighter  aircraft  l^  a  few  months.  Procurement  of  new  equipment  cannot 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  however,  and  delays  may  make  DoD's  long-term 
budget  situation  more  problematic 

Another  tactic  is  to  reduce  the  annual  quantities  produced  for  weapon 
systems  for  which  procurement  is  already  under  way.  The  Administration  has 
decided,  for  example,  to  slow  the  rate  at  which  it  procures  DDG-51  destroyers 
and  postpone  production  of  the  new  attack  submarine.  That  zpproadi 
reduces  annual  expenditures  for  those  weapons,  but  for  weapons  whose 
production  is  marked  by  economies  of  scale  (such  as  aircraft),  each  unit  costs 
more.  During  the  current  period,  annual  rates  of  production  for  many 
weapon  systems  are  already  low,  so  the  cost  of  that  approach  could  be 
considerable. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  L.  HINTON,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hinton,  would  you  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hinton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  our  July  1994  re- 
port and  my  prepared  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record,  and 
I  will  briefly  summarize  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Hinton.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dellums,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  July  1994  re- 
port on  DOD's  future  year  defense  program,  known  as  the  FYDP, 
for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

This  FYDP  represents  DOD's  blueprint  and  supporting  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  defense  strategy  articulated  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view. We  found  that  Department  of  Defense  had  too  many  pro- 
grams for  the  available  dollars.  We  refer  to  this  as  overprogram- 
ming. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  Since  the  mid-1980's,  we  have  been 
reporting  that  Department  of  Defense  employs  a  systemic  bias  to- 
wards overly  optimistic  planning,  which  led  to  instability,  costly 
program  stretch-outs  and  program  terminations.  We  believe  such 
unrealistic  planning  provides  an  unclear  picture  of  defense  prior- 
ities because  tough  decisions  and  tradeoffs  are  avoided.  Instead, 
program  decisions  end  up  being  made  on  a  piecemeal  basis  to  meet 
each  year's  funding  decisions  realities. 

We  estimated  the  overprogramming  in  the  1995  to  1999  FYDP 
could  exceed  $150  billion  and  fell  into  three  categories:  one,  nega- 
tive adjustments;  two,  overstated  savings;  and  three,  understated 
costs. 

Concerning  negative  adjustments,  the  Department  of  Defense 
said  its  defense  program  exceeded  the  President's  guidance  by  $20 
billion.  To  accommodate  the  $20  billion,  the  Department  of  Defense 
used  negative  adjustments  to  make  the  FYDP  totals  agree  with  the 
President's  budget.  We  beheve  this  was  inappropriate  and  contrary 
to  congressional  intent. 

As  to  overstated  savings,  the  Department  of  Defense  assumed 
savings  of  $32  billion  from  the  combination  of  the  first  three 
rounds  of  base  closures  and  from  defense  management  report  ini- 
tiatives. We  think  these  were  overly  optimistic,  based  on  our  past 
work.  If  the  savings  are  not  achieved  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  have  to  reduce  programs  or  ask  for  budget  increases,  because 
the  savings  are  factored  into  the  FYDP. 

As  to  understated  costs,  we  stated  that  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
fourth  round  of  base  closures,  weapons  system  development  pro- 
curement, environmental  remediation,  and  pay  raises  might  be  un- 
derstated by  about  $112  bilhon.  I  need  to  point  out  that  $58  billion 
of  this  relates  to  matters  concerning  major  weapons  systems. 

On  the  issue  of  base  closures,  an  issue  that  you  will  soon  have 
before  you.  Department  of  Defense  significantly  understated  the 
cost  of  the  1995  round  in  the  FYDP.  By  understating  these  and 
other  costs,  we  believe  Department  of  Defense  was  able  to  include 
billions  of  dollars  in  additional  programs  in  the  FYDP. 
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Now,  since  our  July  1994  report,  the  administration  has  stated 
that  it  will  take,  as  Ms.  Williams  pointed  out,  actions  that  could 
correct  some  imbalance  between  programs  and  projected  funds  for 
those  programs. 

Specifically,  the  President  said  he  plans  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  additional  $25  billion,  $10  billion  of  which 
will  apply  to  the  1995  through  1999  period.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense also  announced  it  will  stretch  out,  reduce,  or  terminate  seven 
major  programs  and  save  about  $8  billion  through  2001. 

The  actions  planned  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  clearly  illus- 
trate what  can  happen  when  overprogramming  exists.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  made  tough  decisions  to  meet  its  downsizing 
goals.  We  believe  it  will  continue  to  face  some  tough  choices  as  it 
tries  to  bring  its  programs  in  line  with  available  dollars. 

With  that,  that  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hinton. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hinton  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  July  1994  report 
on  the  Department  of  Defense's  (DOD)  Future  Years  Defense  Program 
(FYDP).'   Our  report  stated  that  DOD  had  Included  more  programs 
In  Its  1995-99  FYDP  than  future  spending  plans  could  support  and 
that  the  amount  overprogrammed  could  exceed  $150  billion.   Since 
that  time,  the  President  and  DOD  have  agreed  to  changes  that 
could  correct  some  of  the  imbalance  between  programs  and 
available  funds. 

BACKGROUND 

The  FYDP  is  a  classified  database  of  current  and  projected  force 
structure,  costs,  and  personnel  levels  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.   The  projections  are  made  far  enough  ahead  to  enable 
DOD  to  estimate  the  future  implications  of  its  current  decisions. 
The  1995-99  FYDP  represents  DOD's  blueprint  and  supporting  cost 
estimates  for  the  defense  strategy  articulated  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review.   The  FYDP  has  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1.2  trillion 
over  5  years. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1987  requiring  DOD  to  submit 
future  years  program  and  budget  Information  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget.  This  law  was  in  response  to  congressional 


^Future  Years  Defense  Program;   Optimistic  Estimates  Lead  to 
Billions  in  OverDrr.qr*'™'^,"'?  (GAO/NSIAD-94-210,  July  29,  1994) 
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concern  that  the  FYDPs  have  contained  more  programs  than  funding 
projections  would  support.  He  have  been  reporting  on  this 
problem  since  the  mld-19808  when  DOD  funding  began  to  decline. 
Our  work  since  that  time  has  shotm  that  DOD  has  had  an  Imbalance 
between  programs  and  projected  funds.   This  overprogrammlng  tends 
to  obscure  defense  priorities  and  delay  tough  decisions  and 
trade-offs.   Over  the  years,  DOD  has  employed  a  systemic  bias 
toward  overly  optimistic  planning  assumptions.   The  use  of 
optimistic  planning  assumptions  has  led  to  program  Instability, 
costly  program  stretch-outs,  and  program  terminations. 

OVERPROGRAMMIHG  IN  1995-99  FYDP 

Our  review  of  the  1995-99  FTDP  revealed  a  substantial  amount  of 
risk  in  projected  savings  and  costs  that  had  resulted  in 
overprogrammlng.  This  overprogrammlng  falls  into  three 
categories:   negative  adjustments,  overly  optimistic  savings,  and 
understated  costs.  He  estimated  that  the  amount  overprogrammed 
could  exceed  $150  billion. 

Negative  Adjustments 

DOD  stated  that  its  1995-99  FYDP  had  undistributed  future 
negative  adjustments  of  $20  billion,  %fhich  reflected  last-minute 
changes  due  to  revised  Inflation  indexes  for  which  DOD  could  not 
adjust  its  programs.  Our  analysis  revealed  an  additional  $1.5 
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billion  In  negative  adjustments  In  the  research  and  development 
account.   E)OD  used  negative  adjustments  to  reflect  this 
overprogrammlng  and  give  the  FYDP  totals  the  appearance  of  being 
consistent  with  the  President's  budget. 

The  use  of  negative  adjustments  Is  appropriate  In  many  Instances, 
such  as  for  offsetting  receipts  and  foreign  currency 
fluctuations.   However,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
DOO  to  use  negative  adjustments  as  substitutes  for  resource 
decisions  necessary  to  bring  programs,  projects,  and  resources  In 
conformance  with  the  President's  budget. 

Overlv  ODtimistic  Savings 

In  Its  1995-99  FYDP,  DOD  assumed  that  about  $32  billion  In 
savings  would  be  realized  due  to  base  closures  or  realignments 
and  Defense  Management  Report  initiatives.  On  the  basis  of  our 
past  work,  we  believe  that  these  savings  may  be  overly 
optimistic.   If  the  savings  are  not  achieved,  DOD  will  have  to 
reduce  programs  or  ask  for  a  budget  Increase. 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  by  three  separate  independent 
commissions  in  1988,  1991,  and  1993,  Congress  approved  the 
closure  or  realignment  of  247  defense  activities.   The  FYDP 
assumed  that  DOD  would  realize  a  net  savings  of  about  $5  billion 
from  these  actions  over  the  1995-99  period.  At  the  time  of  our 
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report,  DOD  had  only  completed  about  20  percent  of  base  closure 
actions  planned,  and  savings  had  not  been  achieved  as  early  as 
anticipated.   For  example,  DOD's  total  anticipated  savings  for 
the  first  and  second  rounds  of  base  closures  and  realignments  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $10  billion,  or  23  percent  less  than  DOD's 
original  estimate  of  about  $13  billion. 

The  1989  Defense  Management  Report  proposed  consolidations  and 
management  improvements  that  were  estimated  to  save  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  support  and  overhead  costs.   DOD  officials 
told  us  that  nearly  $27  billion  was  expected  to  be  saved  during 
1995  through  1999.   We  have  previously  questioned  whether  the 
estimated  savings  from  these  improvements  could  be  achieved.' 
Our  work  in  one  major  area  Indicates  the  difficulty  in  achieving 
the  savings.   This  area,  the  Corporate  Information  Management 
initiative,^  affects  28  other  Defense  Management  Report 
initiatives  that  con^rlse  a  major  portion  of  the  savings  expected 
by  1997.   DOD  began  this  initiative  over  4  years  ago  but  has  yet 


Defense  Management  Review  (GAO/NSIAD-94-17R,  Oct.  7,  1993), 
Financial  Management:   POP  Has  Hot  Responded  Effectively  to 
gerious.  Longstanding  Problaan  (GAO/T-AIMD-93-1,  July  1,  1993), 
Defense  Business  Fund  (GAO/AFMD-93-52R,  Mar.  1,  1993),  National 
gec«>y^tY  Iggygft  (GAO/OGC-93-9TR,  Dec.  1992),  and  Defense  ADpV 

^This  initiative  is  to  improve  defense  operations  and 
administrative  support  by  streamlining  business  processes, 
upgrading  information  systems,  and  io^rovlng  data  administration 
and  other  technical  areas. 
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to  demonstrate  any  dlscernable  progress  toward  Its  goal  of 
achieving  substantial  savings.* 

Understated  Costs 

A  substantial  amount  of  cost  risk  is  associated  with  the  199S-99 
FYDP.   Our  July  1994  report  stated  that  the  cost  estimates  in  the 
1995-99  FYDP  for  the  fourth  round  of  base  closures  and 
realignments,  weapon  system  development  and  procurement, 
environmental  remediation,  pay  raises,  and  peacekeeping 
operations  might  be  understated  by  about  $112  billion.   By 
underestimating  costs,  DOD  was  able  to  include  billions  of 
dollars  in  additional  programs  in  the  FYDP. 

DOD  had  significantly  understated  the  costs  associated  with  the 
planned  fourth  round  of  base  closures  and  realignments  scheduled 
to  begin  in  1995.  Round  four  Is  expected  to  close  an  equivalent 
number  of  defense  activities  as  the  three  previous  rounds 
combined.  On  the  basis  of  a  round  of  this  size,  we  estimated 
potential  costs  could  exceed  the  amount  8ho%m  in  the  FYDP  by  more 
than  $8  billion.  Most  DOD  savings  from  the  1995  round  would 
likely  be  realized  beyond  the  1995-99  FYDP  period. 


'Defense  IRM;  Management  Commitment  Weeded  to  Achieve  Defense 
Data  Administration  Goals  (GAO/AIMD-94-14,  Jan.  21,  1994)  and 
Defense  ADP;  Corporate  Information  Management  Must  Overcome 
Ma1or  Problems  (GAO/IMTEC-92-77,  Sept.  14,  1992). 
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Program  cost  Increases  and  schedule  delays,  two  of  the  most 
prevalent  acquisition  problems,  are  among  the  oldest  and  most 
visible  problems  associated  with  weapon  systems.   Program  cost 
increases  of  20  to  40  percent  have  been  common  for  major  weapon 
programs,  and  numerous  programs  have  experienced  increases  much 
greater  than  that.   For  example,  in  April  1994,  we  testified  that 
the  cost  growth  being  experienced  on  a  number  of  current  major 
Navy  systems  was  as  much  as  100  percent.'  DOD  plans  to  procure 
equipment  valued  at  about  $260  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  of 
which  $192  billion  is  for  weapon  systems  or  weapon-related 
acquisitions.   DOD  also  plans  to  spend  $164  billion  in  research 
and  developioent  over  the  next  S  years,  of  which  $100  billion  is 
for  advanced  phases  of  research  and  development  related  to  weapon 
systems.   On  the  basis  of  a  conservative  growth  estimate  of  20 
percent,  we  expect  current  procurement  estimates  for  weapon 
systems  now  in  the  FYDP  to  rise  by  at  least  $38  billion  and 
research  and  development  to  rise  by  at  least  another  $20  billion 
during  the  FTDP  period. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  characterized  environmental  restoration  and 
pollution  prevention  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  items  in  the 
defense  budget.  At  current  funding  rates,  DOD  would  spend  about 
$28  billion  on  environmental  costs  for  fiscal  years  1995-99.   As 


*Naw  Modernization;   Alternatives  for  Achieving  a  More 
Affordable  Force  (GAO/T-KSIAD-94-171,  Apr.  26,  1994). 
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of  March  1994,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated  that 
DOD's  cost  projections  over  the  FYDP  period  might  be  understated 
by  $20  billion. 

Congress  had  not  completed  action  on  the  military  and  civilian 
pay  raises  as  of  July  1994.  The  administration  had  proposed 
holding  military  and  civilian  pay  raises  below  the  a-nount  called 
for  under  current  law.  According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  pay  raises  granted  to  military  and  civilian  workers 
for  1995  will  add  $5.6  billion  to  payroll  coses  over  the  1995-99 
period,  and  future  pay  raises  could  add  an  additional  $17  billion 
over  the  1996-99  period. 

According  to  DOO,  the  FYDP  did  not  include  funds  for  DOD's 
participation  in  peacekeeping  activities.   The  1994  budget 
included  a  modest  request  for  peacekeeping,  which  was  disapproved 
by  all  four  defense  oversight  committees.   DOD  requested  and 
received  supplemental  appropriations  for  peacekeeping  operations 
for  fiscal  year  1994.   According  to  DOD,  it  received  $1.2  billion 
($347  million  in  new  budget  authority)  In  February  1994  primarily 
for  operations  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and  Southwest  Asia  and 
received  an  additional  $299  million  in  September  1994  for 
humanitarian  efforts  in  Rwanda  and  the  processing  of  refugees 
from  Cuba.   DOD  officials  stated  that  the  Department  Intended  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  more  than  $2  billion  in 
1995. 
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ACTIONS  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  SINCE  OUR  REPORT 

Since  our  July  1994  report,  the  administration  has  stated  that  it 
will  take  actions  that  could  correct  some  of  the  imbalance 
between  programs  in  the  FYDP  and  projected  funds  for  those 
programs . 

On  December  1,  1994,  the  President  announced  that  he  planned  to 
seek  an  additional  $25  billion  for  defense  for  fiscal  years  1996 
through  2001.   Of  this  amount,  $10  billion  will  apply  to  1996-99, 
and  $15  billion  is  projected  for  2000-01.   Presently,  DOD  plans 
to  use  these  funds  for  military  pay,  readiness,  quality  of  life, 
and  modernization  programs. 

On  August  18,  1994,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the 
military  services  to  examine  the  implications  of  delaying  or 
canceling  nine  major  weapon  acquisition  programs.  On  December  9, 
1994,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  changes  that  would 
affect  seven  of  these  programs  and  save  an  estimated  $7.7  billion 
during  fiscal  years  1996-2001.  According  to  DOD,  the  savings 
will  be  applied  to  programs  affecting  military  pay,  readiness, 
and  quality  of  life.  Over  half  of  the  savings  will  result  from 
(1)  canceling  the  Trl-Service  Stand-Off  Attack  Missile,  a  system 
that  has  had  significant  development  difficulties  and  cost 
growth,  and  (2)  restructuring  the  Army's  Comanche  helicopter 
program.   The  other  five  weapons  programs,  which  will  be 
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primarily  delayed  or  stretched  out,  are  the  DDG-51  AEGIS 
destroyer,  new  attack  submarine,  V-22  Osprey  aircraft.  Advanced 
Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle,  and  the  F-22  fighter  aircraft.   These 
program  changes  reflect  what  can  happen  when  overprogrammlng 
occurs:   programs  are  being  stretched  out,  reduced,  or  terminated 
so  they  can  be  in  line  with  available  funding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  members  of  the  Committee  may 
have. 


(701059) 
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Dalted  States 

GenermI  Accoimtiiix  OIBce 

WasUn«too,  D.C.  20648 


National  Security  and 
International  Affairs  Division 

B-238512 

Ji43r29,1994 

The  Honorable  Charies  E.  Grassley 
United  States  Senate 

"Hie  Honorable  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 

The  Honorable  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
Chaiiman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 

and  National  Security 
Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations 
House  of  Rq>resentatives 

The  Honorable  John  R.  Kasich 
House  of  Representatives      , 


There  is  concern  in  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year  1995  Future  Years 
Defense  Program  (fydp)  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  is 
overprogrammed,  or  contains  more  programs  than  the  1  resident's  cturent 
funding  projections  will  support  At  your  request,  we  (1)  examined  nuuor 
funding  assumptions  underlying  dod's  fydp  and  (2)  determined  whether 
the  FYDP  complies  with  statutory  requirements. 


Background  TlicFroPis  a  classified  database  that  provides  an  ofBoal  set  of  planning 

assumptions  for  use  throughout  [)0D.  It  is  an  authoritative  record  of 
current  and  projected  force  stnicture,  costs,  and  persotmel  levels 
qiproved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  projections  are  far  enough 
ahead  to  enable  dod  to  estimate  the  future  implications  of  its  current 
decisions  In  the  annual  fydp  documents,  which  by  law  have  been  provided 
to  Congress  since  1988,  dod  presents  its  estimated  expenditures  and 
appropriations  needs  for  the  budget  year  for  which  funds  are  being 
requested,  at  least  the  4  years  following  it,  and  the  2  years  preceding  it 

FTDP  funding  projections  peaked  in  1986  at  nearly  $2  trillion  and  have  been 
declining  ever  since.  Because  of  the  dramatic  changes  that  resulted  fitrni 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  FTDP 
feU  to  about  $1.2  trillion  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  The  fiscal  year 
1996  FYDP  (1995-99)  represents  dod's  blueprint  and  supportit\g  cost 
estimates  for  the  defense  strategy  articulated  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review.  It 
also  has  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1.2  trillion  over  5  years. 


eMVNSlM»«4-U0  Filon  YeuB  Dtftamt  Pragrui 
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Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1987  requiring  dod  to  submit  future  years 
program  and  budget  information  consistent  with  the  President's  budget 
This  enactment  was  a  response  to  congressional  concern  that  dod's  fydps 
have  contained  more  programs  than  funding  projections  would  support. 
We  have  been  reporting  on  this  problem  since  the  mid-1980s  when  dod 
funding  began  to  decline.  Our  work  since  that  period  has  shown  that  too 
many  development  and  acquisition  programs  were  underway — more  than 
could  be  funded  at  future  fundiixg  levels  being  proposed  by  the  PresidenL 
We  have  reported  that  such  overprogrammit\g  tends  to  obscure  defense 
priorities  and  delay  tough  decisions  and  trade-oBis. 


P  If  Rriof  Our  review  of  the  1995-99  FTOP  revealed  a  substantial  amount  of  risk  that 

KeSUllS  m  Cnei  ^^^  resulted  in  overprogramming.  This  overprogramming  could  be  in 

excess  of  $150  billion. 

[X>d's  current  ftdp  is  oveiprogrammed  by  about  $20  billion  when 
compared  with  the  Admiiustration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  submission. 
The  $20  billion  is  the  sum  of  four  negative  accounting  entries  and  is  clearly 
labeled  in  the  FYDP  as  "undistributed  future  adjustments.'  Our  analysis 
revealed  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  negative  adjustments  in  the  research 
and  development  account  We  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
congressional  intent  for  OOD  to  use  negative  adjustments  (reflected  as 
negative  accounting  entries)  to  unspecified  programs  to  balance  fydp 
funding  estimates  with  those  in  the  President's  budget 

DOD  officials  said  that  the  $20  billion  reflected  last  minute  changes  due  to 
revised  inflation  indices  for  which  dod  could  not  a4just  its  programs. 
However,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  concluded  that  the  $20  billion 
in  faOae  a4justments  indicated  problems  cleariy  beyond  the  question  of 
inflation. 

In  addition  to  the  $21.6  billion  in  unspecified  overprogramming,  our 
current  analysis  found  substantial  overestimation  of  future  savings  and 
underestimation  of  costs.  For  example; 

•  The  FTDP  contains  $32  billion  in  projected  savings  that  may  be  ortly 
partially  realized.  These  are  from  base  closures  and  Defense  Maitagement 
Report  initiatives  over  the  planning  period. 

•  llieFfDP  also  contains  about  $112  billion  in  potential  cost  increases  for 
base  closures,  weapon  systems,  persotuiel  pay,  environmental 
remediation,  and  peacekeeping  operations. 
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By  ovMstaling  savings  and  anderstatjhg  costs,  more  programs  are 
included  in  the  ftdp  than  spending  plans  will  support  This 
overprogramming  is  not  new.  Since  1984,  we  have  consistenUy  disclosed 
that  DOD  employs  a  systemic  bias  toward  overiy  optimistic  planning 
assumptions.'  The  use  of  optimistic  planning  assumptions  has  led  to 
program  instability,  costly  program  stretchouts,  and  program 
tenninaiion& 

DOD  officials  do  not  agree  with  our  methodology  for  estimating  the  risk  in 
the  current  fydp.  We  used  the  most  current  estimates  available  to  us  in 
computing  the  risk  in  projected  savings  and  costs  and  believe  that  our 
methodology  is  sound. 


FYDP  Submission  Is 
Not  in  Accordance 
With  Congressional 
Intent 


Section  221  of  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  states  The  Seci«aiy  of 

Defense  shaU  submit  to  Congress  each  year,  at  or  about  the  time  that  the 
President's  budget  is  submitted  ...  a  fiiture-years  defense  program 
reflecting  the  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  appropriations 
included  in  that  budget"  The  provision  requires  that  program  and  budget 
infonnation  submitted  to  Congress  by  dod  be  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  submission.  The  purpose  of  this  Uw  is  to  ensure  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to  fit  dod 
programs  within  the  budget 

The  fiscal  year  1996  PTDP  contains  a  negative  $20.1  billion  in  future 
progranVbudget  adjustments.  We  identified  an  additional  11.5  billion  in 
undistributed  hiture  reductions  in  the  research  and  development  account 
DOD  used  negative  a4justments  to  offset  the  ovetprognunming  and  give  the 
nrop  totals  the  appearance  of  being  consistent  with  the  Presidents  budget 
Accordmg  to  dod  officials  we  spoke  to,  efforts  will  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  undistributed  future  a4justnients  in  preparation  for  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  cycle. 

DOD  officials  said  that  the  $20. 1  billion  reflected  last  minute  changes  due  to 
revised  mllanon  indices  for  which  dod  could  not  aOiust  its  programs.  TV 
Congressional  Budget  Office  reported  in  April  1994  that  the  future 
■lUustments  indicate  funding  problems  beyond  the  question  of  inflation 
estimates.'  According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  difference  in 
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inflation  assumptions  would  start  out  small  in  1996  at  about  $2  billion  and 
grow  to  about  $7.5  billion  in  1999,  as  the  costs  of  the  assumptions  of 
higher  prices  cumulate.  By  contrast,  dod's  future  a4)ustments  start  at 
$6.4  billion  in  1996  and  dwindle  to  $3.3  billion  in  1999. 


The  use  of  negative  accounting  entries  is  appropriate  in  many  instances, 
such  as  adjustments  for  offsetting  receipts  and  foreign  currency     - 
fluctuations.  However,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  dod  to  use 
negative  a4justments  as  substitutes  for  resource  decisions  necessary  to 
bring  programs,  projects,  and  resources  in  conformance  with  the 
President's  budget 

Table  1  shows  how  dod  used  negative  entries  to  reconcile  about 
$21.6  billion  in  overprogramming  with  the  Administration's  lower  fiscal 
guidance. 


TaU*  1:  Convarison  of  DOO's  Program  and  tha  Piaaidant'a  Budget  Submisalon 

In  billions  ot  current  dollais 

Flaealyaar 

IMS 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

DOD  program                                                                $252.15 

$250.20 

$245.90 

$25212 

$256.79 

$1,257.16 

Leas  nagativa  antriaa 

Future  ad|ustments 

-643 

-5.37 

-5.02 

-3.26 

-20.08 

Ad|usiments  to  research  and  development 

-0  33 

-0.35 

-0.38 

-041 

-1.47 

Total  nagativa  antrlaa 

$<.76 

$^.72 

$-5.40 

$-3.77 

$-21.65 

Prasidama  budget                                                    S2S2.1S 

$243.44 

$240.23 

$246.72 

$2S3i>2 

$1,235.56 

Note  Totals  rnay  rral  add  due  lo  rouiding 
Sotf ce  GAO  analysis  ol  000  data 


We  have  reported  and  testified  in  the  past  on  ix)d's  tendency  to 
overestimate  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  defense.  We  have  referred 
to  this  as  dod's  plaits/reaUQr  mismatch.  We  believe  such  unrealistic 
platming  provides  an  imclear  picture  of  defense  priorities  because  tough 
decisions  and  trade-offs  are  avoided.  Instead,  program  detnsions  end  up 
being  made  on  a  piecemeal  basis  to  meet  each  year's  funding  realities.  lUs 
is  not  an  effective  way  for  dod  to  manage. 

Refinements  in  section  221  have  not  adequately  improved  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  dod  planning.  It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  section 
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221  that  Congress  intended  that  dod  provide  iqxlated  information  in  its 
FYDP  to  reflect  the  most  recent  budget  figures  and  show  in  detail  how  those 
budget  figures  would  affect  the  out-years  of  the  five  year  period 
presented  in  the  |fydpI"  documents,  dod's  use  of  negative  ad)iistments  in 
its  FTOP  to  ofEset  overprogramming  is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  law,  but 
it  is  inconsistent  with  this  congressional  intent  Further,  we  believe  that 
the  use  of  overly  optimistic  costs  and  savii\gs  estimates  as  a  way  to 
include  more  programs  in  the  ftop  than  the  President's  funding  guidance 
can  sipport  also  is  inconsistent  with  congressional  intent 


Savings  Estimates  of 
$32  Billion  May  Be 
Overstated 


In  its  1995-99  ftop,  dod  assumed  that  about  J32  billion  in  savings  would  be 
realized  due  to  base  closures  and  Defense  Management  Report  initiatives. 
On  the  basis  of  past  work,  we  believe  that  these  savings  estimates  may  be 
overly  optimistic  If  they  are  not  achieved,  dod  will  have  to  reduce 
programs  or  ask  for  a  budget  increase.  Moreover,  dod  is  not  tracking  the 
savings  due  to  Defense  Management  Report  initiatives  and  will  have  little 
baas  to  know  whether  those  savings  are  being  achieved.  Table  2  outlines 
the  net  savings  that  dod  anticipates  in  the  1995-99  fydp. 


Tatile  2:  DOD'»  AnUdpfd  Nt  Savlngi 


In  millions  o/  current  dollars 


S«vli>9teat»auty 


Delense  Managenienl  Report 
Total  anttelpfd  ««vtng« 


Rsaiyaar 


Base  closures — rounds  1 ,  2.  and  3 


St  .220 


KATT         S10.961 


aajKD 


Source:  GAO  analysis  ol  000  data 
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Base  Realignment  and 
Closiires  Savings  May  Be 
Too  Optimistic 


As  a  result  of  recommendations  by  three  separate  independent 
commissions  in  1988,  1991,  and  1993,  Congress  approved  the  closure  or 
realigtunent  of  247  defense  activities  (indudittg  the  closure  of  70  imuor 
instaUations).  Once  a  base  is  selected  for  closure,  dod  has  2  years  to 
initiate  the  action  and  6  years  to  complete  the  dosure.  DOD's  cuinnt  fYDP 
assumes  that  about  $14  billion  in  base  dosure  savings  will  be  realized 
between  1995  and  1999  at  a  cost  of  about  $9  billion. 

The  $5  billion  in  net  savings  may  be  too  optimistic.  To  date,  dod  has  only 
completed  about  20  percent  of  base  dosure  actions  planned  for  the  first 
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three  rounds,  and  savings  have  not  been  achieved  as  eariy  as  anticipated. 
For  example,  dod's  total  anticipated  savings  for  base  closure  rounds  one 
and  two  is  estimated  to  be  about  $10  billion,  or  23  percent  less  than  dod's 
original  savii^gs  estimate  of  about  $13  billioa  Dq>ending  on  future 
progress,  anticipated  savings  could  be  further  reduced  or  delayed. 


Defense  Management 
Report  Savings  Are  Overly 
Optimistic 


The  1989  Defense  Management  Report  proposed  a  series  of  consolidations 
and  management  improvements  that  were  estimated  to  save  tens  of 
biUions  of  dollars  in  support  and  overhead  programs,  dod  officials  told  us 
that  $7.2  billion  is  to  be  saved  in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  an  additional 
$19.7  billion  from  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  These  savings  are  already 
deducted  fit>m  fydp  estimates,  even  though  actions  to  achieve  these 
saving  have  not  occurred.  Therefore,  if  the  future  Defense  Management 
Report  savings  do  not  occur,  funds  may  have  to  come  from  other  budget 
areas. 


We  believe  a  projection  of  neatly  $27  billion  in  Defense  Management 
Report  savings  over  the  next  6  years  may  be  agnificantly  overstated.  In 
past  work  on  Defense  Management  Report  initiatives,  we  have  questioned 
whether  the  estimated  savings  could  be  achieved.^  For  example,  our  past 
work  found  that  up  to  82  percent  of  the  planned  savings  were  based  solely 
on  management  judgment  and  were  not  always  supported  by  historical 
facts  or  empirical  data  In  April  1994,  we  reported  that  a  Defense  Science 
Board  task  ioice,  which  was  established  to  provide  independent  advice  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  and  became  known  as  the  Odeen  panel,  repotted 
that,  on  average,  20  percent  of  the  anticipated  savings  were  not 
achievable.*  According  to  dod,  a4iustments  were  made  to  rectify  the 
shortfall  However,  our  report  also  stated  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
presented  much  higher  estimates  of  potential  shortfalls.  The  worst-case 
expectations  involved  Army  and  Air  Force  concerns  that  they  were  only 
able  to  validate  about  half  of  their  anticipated  savings. 

Officials  we  interviewed  from  the  dod  Office  of  Management  Systems, 
Directorate  for  Management  Improvement,  said  that  they  continue  to  track 
the  progress  of  individual  management  initiatives  but  no  longer  track  the 
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associated  dollar  savings  based  on  a  task  force  recommendation  that 
continuing  to  try  to  track  Defense  Management  Report  dollar  savings  had 
become  counterproductive.  The  task  force  concluded  in  May  1993  thM.  Ox 
bookkeeping  effort  devoted  to  tracking  Defense  Management  Report 
savings  had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should  be  terminated.  The  task 
force  detennined  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  other  changes  in  the  dod 
program  that  were  driven  by  historic  changes  in  the  world  security 
situation  have  so  altered  the  original  baseline  that  current  estimates  of 
savings  are  often  hopelessly  intertwined  with  impacts  of  larger  changes. 
On  August  2,  1993,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  a 
memorandum  that  effectively  terminated  the  tracking  of  Defense 
Management  Review  savings. 


Cost  Estimates  May 
Be  Understated  by 
More  Than  $100 
Billion 


Cost  ofthe  1995  Base 
Closure  Round  Is 
Significantly  Undetstated 


lliere  is  a  substantial  amount  of  cost  risk  associated  with  the  1995-99  PTDP 
Our  analysis  indicates  that  the  cost  estimates  in  the  fydp  for  the  fourth 
round  of  base  closures,  weapon  systems  development  and  prx>cur«ment, 
environmental  remediation,  pay  raises,  and  peacekeeping  operations  may 
be  understated  by  about  $1 12  billioa 


DOD  has  significantly  understated  the  costs  associated  with  the  planned 
fourth  round  of  base  closures  arul  realignmoits  scheduled  to  begin  in 
1995.  Round  four  is  expected  to  close  an  equivalent  number  of  defetse 
activities  as  the  three  previous  rounds  combined.  On  the  basis  of  a  1995 
round  of  this  size,  we  estimate  potential  costs  could  be  in  excess  of 
$8  billion  more  than  shown  in  the  Fn>F. 

Doo  has  maintained  that  the  1995  round  of  base  closures  and  realignments 
is  an  important  element  in  its  plans  to  reduce  infiastnicture  costs  to  help 
pay  for  future  programs  and  operations.  However,  the  estimated  costs  for 
the  1995  round  contained  in  the  to>p  bear  no  resemblaiKe  to  the 
experience  of  the  three  earlier  rounds.  As  shown  in  table  4,  round  four 
costs  in  the  ftop  are  estimated  to  be  much  less  than  the  costs  for  rxMinds 
1  throughS  and  cover  only  a  3-year  period.  Experience  ftom  the  fiiatbMe 
closure  round  indicates  it  takes  5  to  6  years  to  ckne  a  base. 
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In  millions  of  current  dollars 

— — 

— 

— 

— " 

— 

Yearl 

Year  2 

Years 

Year  4 

Total 

Rounds  1-3 

$1,374 

$3,986 

$3,995 

$1,630 

$10.M5 

Round  4 

702 

899 

1.029 

0 

2,630 

Dtffervfice 

$672 

$3,087 

$2,966 

$1,630 

$8J55 

Note:  Estimates  do  not  include  environmeniai  costs 
Source  GAO  analysis  ol  000  daia 

According  to  the  Director  of  dod's  Base  Closure  and  Utilization  Office,  the 
dollars  programmed  in  the  ftop  for  the  round  four  realignment  and 
closures  are  iiisufiident.  In  order  to  pay  for  the  closures,  under  current 
fiscal  guidance,  dod  would  have  to  delay  or  terminate  other  programs. 
Hence,  because  dod  underestimated  the  costs  of  round  four  closures  in  the 
FYDP,  it  was  able  to  include  billions  of  dollars  in  additional  programs. 


Weapon  Systems  Cost 
Overruns 


Program  cost  increases  and  schedule  delays,  two  of  the  most  prevalent 
acquisition  problems,  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  visible  problems 
associated  with  weapon  systems.  Program  cost  increases  of  20  to 
40  percent  have  been  common  for  m^or  weapon  programs,  with 
numerous  programs  experiencing  increases  much  greater  than  that  In 
August  1992,  we  reported  that  the  potential  total  cost  for  completing 
165  ships  under  construction  had  increased  by  24  percent'  In  April  1994, 
we  testified  that  the  cost  growth  being  experienced  on  a  mmil>er  of 
current  m^or  Navy  systems  was  as  much  as  100  percent'  A  recent  RAND 
study  of  weapon  system  cost  growth  prepared  for  the  Air  Force  concluded 
that  there  has  been  no  substantial  improvement  in  the  average  weapon 
system  cost  growth  over  the  last  30  years,  despite  the  implementation  of 
several  initiatives  intended  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  cost  risk  and  the 
associated  cost  growth.' 

DOD  currently  has  about  $192  bilUon  in  planned  weapon  systems  or 
weapon-related  acquisitions  in  the  procurement  pipeline  over  the  next 
5  years,  and  about  another  $100  billion  in  research  and  development  Many 
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of  these  programs  are  complex  modem  weapon  systems  involving 
considerable  technological  risks.  Because  of  the  enormous  cost  and 
complexity  of  these  programs  and  historical  experience,  we  do  not  believe 
DOD  can  deliver  planned  quantities  in  the  time  frame  and  for  the  funding 
proposed  in  the  fydp.  Appendix  1  discusses  some  of  dod's  current  weapon 
systems  that  we  believe  are  at  particular  risk  for  substantial  cost  growth. 

On  the  basis  of  a  conservative  growth  estimate  of  20  percent,  we  expect 
current  procurement  estimates  for  weapon  systems  to  rise  by  at  least 
$38  billion  for  the  planning  period.  Similar  cost  growth  may  also  be 
experienced  among  development  programs.  Programs  in  development  are 
on  average  more  technically  challenging,  involving  higher  risk  and 
uncertainty.  Programs  currently  in  the  advanced  phases  of  research  and 
deveic^ment,  such  as  in  engineering  and  manufacturing  development,  nmy 
account  for  at  least  another  $20  billion  in  urumtidpated  cost  growth  over 
the  plarming  period. 

Given  the  fiscal  environment,  it  will  be  difficult  for  dod  to  obtain  nearly 
$60  billion  in  additional  funding  to  pay  for  unplanned  costs  growth  over 
the  F7DP  period.  Therefore,  as  weapons  program  plans  are  not  achieved 
because  of  cost  increases,  programs  are  likely  to  be  stretched  out, 
reduced,  or  terminated  after  billions  of  dollars  have  been  invested. 


Environmental  Costs  May 
Be  Significantly 
Understated 


At  current  funding  rates,  dod  would  spend  about  $28  billion  on 
environmental  costs  for  fiscal  years  1995-99.  In  recent  testimony  before 
the  SeiuOe  Budget  Conunittee,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  characterized 
environmental  restoration  and  pollution  prevention  as  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  items  in  the  defense  budget 

According  to  a  March  1994  report  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
dod's  estimates  of  envirotunental  restoration  costs  might  be  understated 
by  $20  billion,  or  by  about  $4  billion  annually  over  the  next  6  years.'  To  the 
extent  that  Congressioiud  Budget  Office  estimates  are  correct  and  dod 
does  not  receive  additional  funds,  dod  may  have  to  defer  enviroiunental 
remediation  programs  or  a4iust  other  programs  to  fund  the  additional  cost 
of  plaiuied  remediation  programs. 

As  an  example  of  escalating  enviroiunental  costs.  Congressional  Budget 
Office  officials  testified  that  the  average  cleanup  costs  at  military  bases 
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slated  for  closing  are  60  percent  higher  than  initially  projected  and  that 
increasingly  strict  cleanup  standards  will  drive  dod's  costs  even  higher. 
The  impending  closure  of  a  substantial  number  of  military  bases  has  raised 
several  difficult  environmental  problems.  Under  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  liability  Act,  also  known  as 
"Superfund,"  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  transfer  land  outside  federal 
ownership  until  it  warrants  that  all  remedial  action  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  has  been  taken.  There  are  serious 
possibilities  for  conflict  between  the  interest  of  economic  development 
and  the  interest  of  enviroimiental  restoration.'  The  communities  adjoining 
the  bases  to  be  closed  generally  wish  to  obtain  the  land  quickly,  and  the 
decontamination  process  that  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
environment  can  be  time-consuming 

Military  and  Civilian  Pay  Last  year,  the  Administration  proposed  to  freeze  federal  salaries — both 

p_jggg  military  and  civilian — in  1994  and  to  reduce  the  future  rates  relative  to 

current  law.  Congress,  however,  granted  pay  raises  and  the  Administration 
increased  dod's  budget  to  accommodate  the  impact  of  the  raises. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a  similar  risk  looms  for 
1995  through  1999.  The  Admiiustzation  proposes  holding  military  and 
civilian  pay  raises  below  those  called  for  under  ctirrent  law  and  does  not 
distinguish  between  an  amount  for  across-the-board  pay  raises  and  locality 
pay  raises.  According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  if  Congress 
adheres  to  current  law  on  across-the-board  pay  raises  only,  dod  would 
have  to  pay  about  $13.9  billion.  Adhering  to  current  law  also  on  locality 
pay  would  add  another  $12.1  billioa'° 

According  to  dod,  its  nrop  is  priced  with  the  Administration's  economic 
assumptions  for  pay  raises,  as  is  the  entire  Federal  Budget  Therefore,  if 
the  FYDP  is  underpriced  due  to  increased  civilian  and  military  pay  rates  in 
fiscal  year  1995,  the  entire  budget  is  similarly  underpriced.  We 
acknowledge  that  dod's  fydp  estimates  for  pay  raises  are  based  on  the 
Administration's  policy.  However  to  the  extent  that  Congress  approves 
higher  pay  raises,  dod  must  either  receive  additional  fimds  for  the  raises  or 
reduce  programs. 


IrlUitary  Bax  Closuns:  bauts  torUw  I03nl  Congraaa  (Conciasioral  Roeifch  Service  bnie 
6ne<-I^ll3.Mar.3.1M4). 

"An  An»lyil» otthe PMkleK'i  Budneffy lYopoaila  for  FbaJ  Ye«r  1995.  CongiuuioMl  Bud(M Ofllcc 
(Apr  1994T 
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Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  provide  a  2.6-percent  pay  raise  for  miUtary 
persoiuieL  The  fydp  provided  for  only  a  1.6-percent  pay  raise. 


Potential  Costs  for 
Peacekeeping  Operations 


According  to  dod,  the  prop  does  not  include  funds  for  dod's  participation 
in  peacekeeping  activities,  dod  requested  a  siq>plemental  appropriation  of 
$1.2  billion  to  fimd  its  peacekeeping  operations  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

According  to  dod,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  included  a  modest  request 
for  peacekeeping  and  this  request  was  disapproved  by  all  four  Defense 
oversight  committees,  dod  has  indicated  it  may  continue  to  seek 
supplemental  appropriations  to  fund  peacekeeping  operations.  For 
exanqjle,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  on  March  9, 
1994,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  if  there  was  a  peace  settlement 
in  Bosnia,  and  United  States  troc^s  were  sent  as  part  of  that  commitment, 
dod  would  be  requesting  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 


GAO  Has  Reported  on 
DOD's  Optimistic 
Planning  Assumptions 
for  10  Years 


Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  overall  defense  program,  during  the  cold  war 
or  post  cold  war  era,  there  has  existed  a  plans/reality  mismatch  between 
the  defense  program  proposed  in  the  fitdp  and  the  funcfe  available  to 
execute  that  program.  We  have  been  reporting  on  this  mismatch  since 
1984.  The  planning  bias  most  often  falls  into  one,  or  more,  of  three 
categories:  (1)  overestimation  of  future  savings  to  be  generated  from 
management  initiatives,  (2)  underestimation  of  costs,  and  (3)  use  of  overly 
optimistic  inflation  forecasts  (including  pay  rates). 

We  have  reported  that  this  planning  bias  perpetuates  an  environment  of 
program  instability  that  manifests  itself  in  cost  overruns,  program 
stretch-outs,  and  even  the  cancellalion  of  mqjor  weapon  systems  after 
substantial  investments  have  been  made  in  their  development  This  is  not 
an  effective  way  for  dod  to  manage  and  it  does  not  facilitate  congresskxial 
oversight  of  the  defense  budget 


Matter  for 

Congressional 

Consideration 


Coi^gress  may  wish  to  consider  enacting  legisUtaon  that  would  expUdtiy 
prohibit  dod  from  using  negative  a4iustinents  for  unspecified  progrms  m 
substitutes  for  resource  decisions  necessary  to  bring  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  in  conformance  with  the  President's  budget  Such  a 
provision  need  not  preclude  the  use  of  legitimate  itegadve  accounting 
a4iustments  such  as  offsetting  receipts  and  foreign  currency  fluctuations. 
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Views  of  Agency 
Officials  and  Our 
Evaluation 


As  you  requested,  we  did  not  obtain  written  comments  from  dod. 
However,  we  held  an  exit  conference  with  officials  to  discuss  a  draft  of 
this  report  The  officials  disagreed  with  our  positions  on  the  issues.  We 
have  incorporated  their  views  in  the  report  where  appropriate.  The 
following  discusses  some  of  the  principal  concerns  expressed  by  the 
officials. 

Tht  officials  said  that  our  matter  for  congressional  consideration,  if 
enacted  into  law,  may  prohibit  dod  from  using  all  negative  accounting 
entries  in  the  fydp.  We  recognize  that  there  are  legitimate  negative  entries 
in  the  fydp  and  have  clarified  this  point  in  our  report  The  officials  also 
said  that  the  $20  billion  negative  entries  labeled  'undistributed  future 
a4)ustments'  reflected  last  minute  changes  in  inflation  indices  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  which  dod  could  not  adjust  its 
programs.  Consequently,  dod  decided  to  show  the  undistributed 
adjustments.  The  officials  stated  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  better  for  dod 
to  clearly  reflect  these  hiture  a4justments  rather  than  "bury  them"  by 
arbitrarily  reducing  programs.  We  agree  that  dod  should  not  bury  the 
reductions  or  make  arbitrary  changes.  We  also  agree  with  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  aiulysis  that  the  $20  billion  indicates 
fun(fing  problems  beyond  inflation.  ix)d  must  make  the  hard  decisions 
necessary  to  bring  its  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within  its  budget 
prctjections.  Failing  to  do  so  provides  an  unclear  picture  of  defense 
priorities  and  delays  program  decisiotis. 

The  officials  also  disagreed  with  our  methodology  for  estimating  the  risk 
in  projected  savings  and  costs.  They  said  that  our  reliance  on  historical 
patterns  in  such  areas  as  weapon  systems  and  base  closures  raises 
unnecessary  doubts  and  unfounded  concerns  about  dod's  planning 
assumptions  and  related  funding  levels.  For  example,  the  officials  said  that 
it  is  imreasonable  to  apply  a  20-percent  cost  growth  to  today's  weapon 
systems  because  (1)  many  of  those  systems  are  mature  and  historically 
much  of  cost  growth  usually  occurs  eariy  in  a  weapon  system's 
development  and  (2)  dod  has  new  initiatives  to  better  manage  its 
acquisition  programs.  We  believe  that  a  20i)ercent  projected  cost  increase 
is  reasonable  because  of  the  reasons  stated  in  our  re|>ort  Further,  dod  has 
numerous  systems  such  as  the  C-17  cargo  aircraft  and  the  F-22  fighter  that 
are  not  mature  and  continue  to  experience  cost  growth.  Also,  as  we  state 
in  this  report,  the  historical  cost  growth  in  weapon  systems  was 
experienced  despite  the  implementation  of  several  dod  initiatives  intended 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  cost  risk.  The  officials  also  said  that  it  is 
unreasoiuble  to  use  the  costs  of  the  first  three  rounds  of  base  closures  to 
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estinuite  the  cost  of  round  four  closures  because  the  firet  three  rounds 
required  considerably  more  relocations  of  forces  and  associated 
infrastructure  costs.  We  believe  that  the  cost  associated  with  the  first 
three  rounds  of  base  closures  represents  a  reasonable  approximation  of 
the  cost  of  round  four  closures  because  round  four  is  expected  to  close  an 
e<]uiva]ent  number  of  defense  activities  as  the  three  previous  rounds 
combined.  Moreover,  officials  with  dod's  Base  Qosure  and  Utilization 
Office  told  us  that  our  cost  estimating  methodology  was  reasonable.  In 
summary,  we  used  the  most  current  estimates  avaUable  to  us  in  computing 
the  risk  in  projected  savings  and  costs  and  believe  that  our  methodology  is 
sound. 


Scope  and  ^°  *^""^  ^^  m^or  planning  assumptions  underlying  dod's  fiscal  year 

MpthnHr^lrkOV  '^^  ™"'"  "^  ""^i^ewed  officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 

iTicu  luuuiusy  Defense,  dod  ComptroUer,  dod  Office  of  Environmental  Security,  dod 

Office  of  Economic  Security,  Base  Closure  and  Utilization  Office, 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  We 
examined  a  variety  of  dod  planning  and  budget  documents,  mcluding  the 
FYDP  and  associated  annexes.  We  also  reviewed  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  submission,  prior  gag  repoits,  and  periinent  reports  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  and  , 
others. 

To  determine  whether  the  rrop  submission  complies  with  the  law,  we 
compared  its  content  with  the  requirements  established  in  section  221  of 
Tide  10  of  the  United  Sates  Code.  We  also  reviewed  references  to  the 
reporting  requirement  in  various  legislative  t«ports  to  dariftr 
congressional  intent  Our  work  was  conducted  &om  March  to  July  1994  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards. 


We  are  providing  copies  of  this  repoit  to  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
Committees;  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy,  and 
the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  We  will  also  provide 
copies  to  other  interested  parties  upon  request 
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If  you  hove  any  questions  concerning  this  report,  please  call  me  on 

(202)  512-3504.  The  major  contributors  to  this  report  are  listed  in  ^pendix 

XL 


Richard  Davis 
Director,  National  Security 
Analysis 
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Appendixl 


Weapon  Programs  at  Risk  for  Substantial 
Future  Cost  Increases 


An  important  factor  in  the  Puture  Years  Defense  Program  (pydp) 
aflbrdability  equation  is  the  effect  that  unplanned  cost  increases  in 
weapon  programs  has  on  future  funding  requirements.  Over  the  last 
several  years  we  have  issued  a  number  of  reports  concerning  cost  growth, 
schedule  delays,  and  quantity  reductions  among  weapon  programs 
currently  in  the  Department  of  Defense's  (dod)  research  and  development 
or  procurement  pqieline.  These  programs  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  FA-18  E/F,  C-17  cargo  aircraA,  F-22  fighter,  V-22  tilt-rotor  aircraft, 
SSN-21  Submarines,  and  the  DDG-51  Destroyers.  On  the  basis  of  historical 
experience,  we  expect  cost  increases  to  be  a  continuing  problem  for  these 
and  other  weapon  programs. 


FA-18  E/F  Fighter 


Doo  plans  to  procure  1,000  aircraft  for  the  FA-ISEVF  program.  The 
estimated  total  program  cost  of  this  acquisition  is  $89  billioa  This 
represents  a  total  program  cost  increase  of  10  percent  in  just  the  last  year. 
Although  the  Navy  claims  that  the  FA-18E/F  is  simply  an  upgrade  of  the 
current  C/D  version  of  the  aircraft,  some  critics  have  argued  that,  given  the 
extensive  changes  being  incorporated  into  the  new  model,  the  FA-18EyF  is 
essentially  a  new  aircraft.  TYus  enhances  the  potential  for  cost  growth  and 
technical  problems  in  the  program. 


C-17  Cargo  Aircraft 


We  are  very  concerned  about  the  affordability  of  the  C-17  cargo  aircraft 
The  C-17  has  been  a  troubled  program  almost  since  its  inception  and  hts 
Callen  far  short  of  original  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  objectives.  The 
Air  Force  originally  planned  to  buy  210  aircraft  In  1990,  the  program  was 
reduced  to  120  aircraft  at  a  currently  estimated  cost  of  about  (43  billion. 
This  cost  exceeds  the  last  dod  estimate  to  acquire  210  aircraft  by 
$1.3  billion.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  cargo  aircraft,  even  one  with  the 
projected  sophistication  of  the  C-17,  should  cost  in  the  area  of  $300  million 
to  $350  million  each.  By  November  1995,  dod  will  have  invested  another 
$5  billion  in  the  problem-plagued  program,  bringing  the  cost  for  the  first 
40  planes  to  about  $21.3  billion,  or  about  $534  million  each.  On  the  basis  of 
increasing  cost,  recent  test  problems,  and  slips  to  the  flight  test  schedule, 
we  bdieve  cost  estimates  wiD  increase  again  in  the  near  future. 


F-22  Fighter 


The  F-22  program,  we  believe,  is  a  premature  venture  to  develop  an  air 
superiority  fighter  with  limited  versatility  for  joint  service  or  multiple  use. 
From  December  1992  to  December  1993,  dod  changed  the  program  from 
the  purchase  of  648  F-22  fighters  at  a  total  program  cost  of  nearly 
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$87  biUion,  to  442  aircraft  at  $72  billion.  Because  of  this  change,  the  cost 
per  aircraft  rose  from  $134  million  to  $162  million. 

Snce  the  F-22  program  entered  full-scale  development  in  1991,  the 
severity  of  the  projected  military  threat  in  terms  of  quantities  and 
capabilities  has  declined.  U.S.  Air  Forces  are  now  expected  to  confront 
potential  adversary  air  forces  that  include  few  fighters  that  have  the 
capability  to  challenge  the  F-15— the  U.S.  front  line  fighter.  The  F-15's 
performance  characteristics  exceed  that  of  the  most  axlvanced  fighter 
threat  qrstem  expected  to  exist  in  substantial  quantity  for  many  years  and 
can  be  economically  maintained  in  a  structurally  sound  condition  until 
2015  or  later. 


V-22  "nit-Rotor  Aircraft 


In  May  1986,  the  Navy  expected  fiill-scale  devdopment  of  the  V-22 
tilt-rotor  aircraft  to  be  completed  in  June  1992  and  cost  about  $1.8  billioa 
By  December  1989  dod  determined  that  the  V-22  would  cost  $42  million 
each  and  was  not  affordable  when  compared  with  helicopter  alternatives 
that  cost  from  $16  million  to  $33  million.  In  1992,  the  Navy  terminated  the 
basic  V-22  full-scale  development  contract  and  concurrently  awarded  a 
new  contract  to  develop  a  V-22  variant  By  this  time  the  V-22  had  been  in 
development  for  6  years,  and  contractors  had  spent  $2  billion.  The  Navy 
currently  estimates  the  variant  development  will  take  an  additional  6  years 
and  cost  $2.5  billion  V-22  unit  procurement  cost  are  projected  to  be 
between  $49  million  and  $64  millioa 


SSN-2 1  Submarines  Justification  for  the  Seawolf  Class  nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  and 

its  concurrent  design/construction  was  based  on  countering  the  former 
Soviet  Union's  submarine  force.  Almost  fix>m  the  beginning,  however, 
concerns  have  been  voiced  about  the  program's  level  of  concurrency  and 
the  submarine's  affordability.  In  August  1993,  we  reported  that  the  design 
cost  estimate  more  than  doubled  and  construction  cost  estimates 
increased  by  45  percent  for  the  first  Seawolf  submarine  (SSN-21).  As  of 
December  1993,  the  construction  cost  was  estimated  at  about  $1. 1  billion, 
59  percent  over  the  original  estimate. 


DDG-5 1  Destroyers  in  September  1992,  we  reported  that  the  cost  estimates  for  the  DDG-51 

showed  that  the  first  three  ships  cost  $1.1  billion,  double  the  original  cost 
estimates.  The  Navy  currently  plans  to  build  15  additional  ships  over  the 
1995-99  PYDP  period. 
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Ordering  Information 

The  first  copy  of  each  GAO  report  and  testimony  is  free. 
Additional  copies  are  $2  each.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
following  address,  accompanied  by  a  check  or  money  order 
made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  when 
necessary.  Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  to  be  mailed  to  a 
single  address  are  discounted  25  percent. 

Orders  by  mail: 

U^.  General  Accounting  Office 

P.O.  Box  6016 

Gaithersbarg,  MD  20884-6016 

or  visit: 

Room  1100 

700  4th  St.  NW  (comer  of  4th  and  G  Ste.  NW) 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  DC 

Orders  may  also  be  placed  by  calling  (202)  612-6000 
or  by  using  fax  number  (301)  258-4066. 

E^acfa  day,  GAO  issues  a  list  of  newly  available  reports  and 
testimony.  To  receive  facsimile  copies  of  the  daily  list  or  any 
list  from  the  past  30  days,  please  call  (301)  258-4097  using  a 
touchtone  phone.  A  recorded  menu  wiU  provide  information  on 
how  to  obtain  these  lists. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  E.  O'HANLON,  SENIOR  STAFF  MEM- 
BER, FOREIGN  POLICY  STUDIES  PROGRAM,  BROOKINGS  IN- 
STITUTION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  would  you  proceed. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I,  too,  with  your 
permission,  would  summarize  my  testimony  and  submit  my  testi- 
mony for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  It  is  a  honor  to  appear  before  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  make  three  main  points  as  we  discuss  the  adequacy 
of  the  Clinton  administration's  budget  projections  for  its  own  plan 
as  well  as  for  broader  U.S.  security  interests. 

The  CBO  shortfall  of  $47  billion,  which  I  think  winnows  down 
the  GAG  numbers  to  those  which  most  likely,  can,  through  a  series 
of  policy  decisions  and  other  means,  be  probably  reduced  to  on  the 
order  of  half  that  amount  through  actions  of  the  Congress,  without 
fundamentally  affecting  the  basic  nature  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

Second,  the  resulting  plan,  would  be  98-percent  full  funding  for 
a  Bottom-Up  Review  that  is  already  cautious,  if  this  hyperstrategic 
environment,  that  Congressman  Dellums  correctly  identified,  can 
be  improved  even  still. 

And  third,  in  recognition  of  the  problems  we  face  in  Southwest 
Asia,  Korea,  as  well  as  important  United  States  global  interests,  it 
is  important  to  retain  a  strong  military  force  structure.  But  there 
are  strong  arguments  to  consider  doing  this  more  efficiently,  and 
one  may  be  able  to  do  this  at  10  percent  less  funding  levels  than 
now  planned  in  the  administration. 

I  will  try  to  give  a  couple  more  details  on  each  of  these  points, 
and  look  forward  to  a  question  and  answer  period. 

The  CBO  estimate  of  $47  billion,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  analysis, 
but  some  of  the  shortfalls  are  more  likely  and  more  certain  than 
others.  For  example,  adjustments  for  civilian  locality  pay  would  be 
desirable.  However,  at  a  time  when  the  Grovernment  is  trying  to 
streamline  and  trying  to  become  much  more  efficient  across  a  wide 
array  of  areas,  it  may  be  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

In  recognition  of  the  Congress'  role  in  funding  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations and  the  Congress'  preference  to  do  this  through  supple- 
mental appropriations  in  order  to  retain  policy  control  or  influence 
over  these  matters,  I  think  one  can  assume  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations will  continue  to  be  funded  primarily  by  supplementals,  and 
they  can  take  that  money  from  the  shortfall  as  well,  because  there 
are  other  ways  now  established  of  funding  these  things  above  and 
beyond  the  projected  funding  stream  in  the  FYDP. 

Third,  one  can  expect  lower  inflation  estimates  £uid  perhaps  a 
smaller  BRAC  round.  We  don't  know  about  that  yet. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  weapons  cost  growth,  as  Vice  Chairman 
Owens  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  argued,  the  most  important 
kinds  of  modernization  we  are  doing  are  really  in  sensors,  precision 
guided  munitions,  information  and  communications  technology,  the 
kinds  of  things  that  build  on  the  platforms  and  systems  that 
worked  best  in  Desert  Storm,  to  allow  us  to  have  more  of  those  and 
do  it  more  efficiently.  Those  systems  are  more  important  than  sys- 
tems such  as  the  F-22  and  V-22,  and  in  such  a  climate  if,  for  ex- 
ample the  F-22  or  V-22  or  other  new  cost  growth,  one  could  con- 
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sider  reducing  or  slowing  or  even  canceling  one  or  two  of  those  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  shortfall. 

Therefore,  within  the  confines  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  one  can 
get  down  to  the  range  of  $  20  billion  or  so,  still  a  serious  shortfall 
and  serious  matters  for  budget  appropriators  and  authorizers  to 
consider,  but  a  less  serious  problem  than,  perhaps,  $47  or  $65  or 
$150  billion. 

My  broader  point,  and  I  will  conclude  with  a  couple  of  remarks 
along  this  line,  is  that  the  strategic  environment  is  really  much  im- 
proved today.  Not  only  do  we  represent  over  35  percent  of  global 
military  spending,  our  allies  represent  half  of  the  remainder.  So 
that  the  sum  total  of  all  countries  not  allied  to  us  is  on  the  order 
of  a  quarter  of  global  military  spending. 

These  measures  do  not  prove  anything.  They  do  not  derive  a 
force  structure  for  us,  but  they  should  be,  I  think,  kept  in  mind. 
It  is  no  accident  this  is  the  case.  The  Western  military  and  eco- 
nomic bloc  represents,  by  far,  the  majority  of  global  economic 
strength  £ind  production  and,  therefore,  in  a  classic  kind  of  angJysis 
that  suggests  that  economic  strength  produces  military  where- 
withal and  strength,  we  are  in  a  fundamentally  strong  position  in 
that  regard  as  well. 

I  would  simply  refer  to  the  great  American  statesman  George 
Kennan,  who  45  or  50  years  ago,  argued  that  the  United  States  in 
its  grand  strategy,  should  really  focus  on  the  major  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  world  and  be  careful  that  these  centers  are  not  allied 
against  us,  and  he  was  speaking  of  Japan,  Soviet  Union  at  that 
time.  West  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  That  strategy  worked  very, 
very  well,  to  a  point  where  most  of  those  areas  today  are  allied 
with  us  or  at  least  not  hostile.  It  is  that  kind  of  success  of  the  cold 
war  that  I  think  puts  us  in  a  very,  very  good  situation  strategically 
at  this  time. 

Having  said  that,  we  have  important  risks  and  important  com- 
mitments. I  would  briefly  touch  on  a  couple  of  the  ways  we  can  still 
be  very  consistent  with  the  demands  that  North  Korea,  and  South- 
west Asia  threats  still  place  on  United  States  forces. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Perry  has  argued  it  is  implausible  we 
would  fight  two  Desert  Storm  operations  at  the  same  time.  We 
have  to  have  a  military  to  do  that,  in  order  to  deter  it,  he  feels, 
but  the  idea  of  doing  so  is  probably  unrealistic.  Today,  strategic  lift 
and  other  problems  might  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 

In  a  broader  sense,  it  is  not  clear  we  would  ever  do  this.  To  me, 
that  suggests  it  is  really  the  ability  to  deploy  quickly  with  air 
power  and  some  ground  force,  as  we  did  in  October  1994,  that 
should  serve  as  the  core  capability  for  how  to  respond  to  crisis  in 
Korea  and  Southwest  Asia. 

We  can't  rely  on  that  entirely,  but  being  able  to  fight  one  Desert 
Storm  in  the  event  things  go  wrong,  but  be  able  to  respond  quickly, 
is  a  very  viable  grand  strategy,  if  you  will,  that  we  should  consider 
as  an  alternative.  This  would  not  simply  produce  cuts  in  military 
spending,  it  also  would  produce  certadn  increases  in  readiness,  such 
as  more  pre-positioning.  The  administration  is  doing  this  already. 

We  should  pre-position  more  munitions,  perhaps  more  ground 
equipment  in  the  two  theaters  of  most  acute  concern.  We  should 
solve  the  strategy  airlift  problem  quickly  and  expeditiously  and  not 
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wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  C-17  analysis,  perhaps  even  consider 
buying  the  C-17  and  a  nondevelopmental  aircraft  to  respond  to 
these  for  quick  response  in  these  theaters. 

It  is  airlift  together  with  U.S.  ability  to  respond  quickly  and  de- 
ploy rapidly  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  that  constitutes  the  core  of  de- 
terrent in  situations  where  we  are  far  stronger  than  these  coun- 
tries; we  fought  them  before,  they  know  that  our  deterrent  and  our 
commitment  are  serious,  and  it  is  primarily  reinforcing  that  his- 
torically, and  historically  accomplished  state  of  affairs  that  we 
want  to  continue  to  do  with  our  military  force  posture. 

We  still  need  to  be  able  to  fight,  I  believe,  we  need  a  Desert 
Storm-plus  capability,  such  as  Desert  Shield,  in  case  things  go 
bunk.  Our  two  MRC  strategy  should  focus  on  deterrence  and  rapid 
response,  more  along  the  Desert  Shield  example,  and  doing  it 
quickly,  than  on  the  worst-case-scenario  such  as  resorting  to  Desert 
Storms, 

With  that  broad  overview,  I  will  wait  for  the  question  and  an- 
swer portion  of  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Hanlon. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon  follows:] 
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January  19,  1995 

House  National  Security  Conunittee 


TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  O'HANLON,  SENIOR  STAFF  MEMBER,  BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION  FOREIGN  POLICY  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


Shortfalls  in  the  Current  Defense  Budget  Plan  and  Possible  Means 
to  Address  Them 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Ranking  Member,  and  Other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  an   honor  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
the  importemt  issue  of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
Administration's  defense  plan.   More  broadly,  I  will  also  address 
the  sufficiency  of  U.S.  military  spending  and  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  U.S.  military  as  we  approach  the  turn  of  the  century. 

My  remarks  will  seek  to  establish  three  main  points: 

o   The  CBO  estimate  of  a  $47  billion,  or  4  percent,  gap 
between  the  likely  costs  of  the  Administration's  defense  plan  and 
the  fiscal  resources  it  now  intends  to  devote  to  funding  that 
plan  over  the  1995-1999  time  freune  reflects  a  balanced  and 
rigorous  analysis.   But.  as  CBO  points  out,  some  of  the 
shortfalls  in  budget  authority  are  of  more  concern  and  certainty 
than  others.   If  one  assumes  that  peacekeeping  operations 
continue  to  be  funded  by  supplementals,  and  that  locality 
adjustments  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  canceled,  the  estimated  shortfall  would  decline  to  about  $33 
billion.   Downwardly  revised  inflation  estimates  and  a  more 
modest  than  expected  round  of  base  closings  in  1995,  both  of 
which  may  well  occur,  would  reduce  the  shortfall  further,  perhaps 
to  $25  billion  or  2  percent  of  the  FYDP  total; 

o  the  Administration's  defense  plan  is  quite  cautious  and 
conservative  for  the  favorable  strategic  setting  in  which  the 
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United  States  finds  itself.   Today,  unlike  most  periods  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  United  States  has  no  major  military  rival, 
U.S.  defense  spending  represents  nearly  40  percent  of  the  global 
total  and  that  of  its  major  allies  half  of  the  remainder  (another 
30  percent),  and  recent  U.S.  wartime  performance  was 
overwhelmingly  dominant  against  the  type  of  regional  foe  that 
represents  the  most  likely  adversary  for  the  future.   Although  a 
2  percent  funding  shortfall  leaves  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  with  some  important  budgetary  choices  to  make,  it  is  not 
likely  to  create  any  perceptions  of  a  window  of  opportunity  in 
the  minds  of  potential  U.S.  adversaries; 

o  In  light  of  the  excellent  U.S.  strategic  position,  and  the 
fact  that  major  threats  to  national  security  have  declined  much 
more  than  have  defense  force  levels  or  budgets  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  many  means  exist  for  redressing  the  relatively 
small  budgetary  shortfall  in  current  Pentagon  plans.   By 
profiting  more  fully  from  trends  in  modem  technology  and  asking 
the  Pentagon- -like  other  parts  of  the  government- -to  try  new  ways 
of  conducting  traditional  operations  more  creatively, 
policymakers  can  resolve  the  present  mismatch  between  military 
means  and  ends . 

My  current  work  at  Brookings  is  exploring  the  viability  of  a 
defense  posture  that  would  cost  roughly  $220  billion  a  year  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  as  measured  in  constant  1995  dollars,  in 
contrast  to  the  expected  050  funding  level  of  about  $240  billion. 
Briefly  put,  that  posture  would  achieve  its  major  savings  by 
viewing  Desert  Shield  rather  than  Desert  Storm  as  the  most 
appropriate  model  for  responding  to  future  simultaneous  regional 
crises,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  the  U.S.  ability  to 
respond  rapidly  to  such  crises.   It  also  would  revamp  traditional 
naval  and  Marine  forward  presence  operations,  and  focus  most 
procurement  dollars  on  improvements  in  sensors,  miinitions.  and 
existing  weapons  platforms  rather  than  major  new  systems. 
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THK  BUDOBT  SHORTFAIX 

In  the  wake  of  the  Congressional  elections  of  1994,  the 
President  has  added  a  modest  amount  of  funds  to  his  defense  plan. 
If  approved  by  the  Congress  that  arguably  inspired  his  move  in 
the  first  place,  significant  strides  will  have  been  taken  towards 
improving  the  fiscal  viability  of  the  current  defense  plan  and 
fulfilling  the  pledge  made  in  the  Contract  with  America. 

Rather  than  concentrate  exclusively  on  the  remaining 
discrepancy  between  plans  and  budgets,  members  of  Congress 
arguably  can   do  at  least  as  much  to  enhance  U.S.  national 
security  by  improving  some  of  the  busic  elements  of  the  defense 
plan  itself.   This  important  committee  will,  I  hope,  focus  its 
primary  attention  on  even  more  fundamental  eind  long-term 
questions:   Is  the  Bottom-Dp  Review  plan  the  right  one  for  future 
U.S.  security?   Should  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  bring 
in  new  members,  and  if  so.  how  should  it  assuage  any  resulting 
Russian  fears?   How  can  the  United  States  pursue  its  own 
interests,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  cause  undue  tension  with  the 
world's  fastest-rising  power,  China,  in  regard  to  policies  such 
as  arms  sales,  relations  with  Taiwan,  and  planning  for  a  East 
Asian  security  environment  that  might  include  a  revinified  Korea? 

My  o%ni  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  result  in  a 
budget  plan  that,  while  hardly  radical,  would  cost  some  $40 
billion  less  than  the  Administration's  planned  funding  levels 
over  the  1996-1999  period,  and  nearly  $20  billion  a  year  less 
from  1999  on. 

To  begin,  my  alternative  would  save  money  by  ruling  out 
funding  for  some  of  CBO's  emd  GAO's  itemized  shortfalls.   It 
would  not  fund  adjustments  in  civilian  locality  pay — desirable  in 
principle,  but  in  the  present  fiscal  environment  a  luxury  that 
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the  government  need  not  afford.   In  recognition  of  the  Congress's 
valued  and  important  role  in  overseeing  peacekeeping  operations, 
it  further  assiimes  that  such  operations  will  continue  to  be 
funded  by  supplemental  appropriations  and  thus  not  contribute  to 
any  structural  shortfall.   It  would  take  into  account  likely 
reductions  in  the  "inflation  wedge"  assumed  last  year  by  the 
Administration . 

By  canceling  most  modernization  programs  for  major  weapons 
platforms,  and  focusing  remaining  procurement  progrcuns  on 
munitions,  sensors,  and  logistics  capeibilities  as  well  as 
existing  combat  platforms,  my  alternative  plan  would  obviate  most 
of  the  risks  of  weapons -system  cost  growth  and  in  fact  achieve 
net  savings.   Moreover,  as  explained  in  further  detail  below,  the 
alternative  plan  would  cut  2  active  Army  divisions,  2  Air  Force 
tactical  combat  wings,  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  4  aircraft 
carriers,  and  roughly  15  reserve  Army  brigade-equivalents  from 
the  military  force  structure. 

The  alternative  would  not  simply  cut,  however.   It  includes 
additional  increases  in  spending  for  readiness  to  restore  today's 
generally  good  levels  to  even  higher  standards.   The  eOsility  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  to  deploy  rapidly  and  perform  with  high 
competence  is  critical  for  a  military  strategy  that  places  high 
value  on  deterring  major  regional  conflicts  and  that  attempts,  in 
concert  with  other  countries,  to  quell  or  at  least  to  contain 
localized  warfare  aroxind  the  world.   In  this  spirit,  the 
alternative  also  would  devote  more  resources  to  airlift,  fast 
seal if t,  naval  tankers,  prepositioning  of  equipment  overseas, 
advanced  ground-attack  aircraft,  and  crews  for  several  specific 
systems  such  as  AWACS  aircraft  and  Patriot  missile  batteries. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  costs  of  the  defense  alternative  is 
presented  in  the  attached  table.   Savings  relative  to  the 
requested  Clinton  budget  would  be  $2  billion  in  1996;  by  1999, 
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AN  ALTERNATIVE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  (1995  Dollars  in  Billions) 


Type  of  Program  or  Unit 


1996 


1999 


Clinton  Defense  Proposal 
($264  billion  in  1995) 


251 


Suggested  Cuts 


2  Army  Divisions 

4  DEs  of  Army  Reserves 

1  MEF,  USMC 

2  Air  Force  TFWs 

4  Aircraft  Carrier  Groups 

4  00  Minuteman  III  ICBMs 

9  Trident  Submarines 

KC-135E  Temkers 

DoD  Medicine 

F-22  Progreun 

V-22  Program 

DDG-51  Program 

D-5  Missile 

Minuteman  III  Guidance 

Environmental  Restor- 
ation, DoD 

Environmental  Restor- 
ation, DOE 

Nuclear  Weapons,  DOE 

Intelligence  Reform 

Conversion 

Sxibtotal 


Fast  Sealift 
Additional  Maritime 

Prepositioning  or  POMCUS 
F-15  Production 
C-141  or  747  Production 
UN  Peace  Operations  Dues 
UN  Equipment,  Training 

(Other  Militaries) 
Enhanced  Readiness 
Subtotal 


0.6 


241 


1.5 

5.0 

0.25 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

0.25 

1.0 

1.5 

3.0 

0.2 

0.75 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

2.4 

3.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.75 

0.75 

0.4 

1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 


0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

2.0 

1.5 

0.0 

13 

26 

Increases 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

1.5 

0.0 

5 

4 

Accepted  CBO  Adjustaients 

Military  Pay  Raises  1         3 

Partial  DoD  Adjustments       4         2 

BRAC  1  0 

Subtotal  6         5 

Total  "050"  Budget 
GRAND  TOTAL  249        224 

Sources:   Congressional  Budget  Office,  DoD 
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annual  savings  would  be  $17  billion  relative  to  the  plemned 
Clinton  funding  level  (in  1995  dollars) . 


THB  SBCURITY  BNVIRONMSMT  AKD  0.8.  GRAMD  8TKATB0Y 

In  paying  heed  to  the  "trees"  of  the  annual  budget  process, 
U.S.  policymakers  should  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  forest-- 
today's  U.S.  strategic  position  is  outstemding  by  historical 
standards.   Not  only  does  the  coxintry  continue  to  turn  out  25 
percent  of  global  economic  production,  enjoy  protection  from 
other  major  powers  by  the  large  defensive  shields  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  possess  a  nuclear  deterrent,  and--despite 
growing  economic  interdependence  with  other  countries  around  the 
world--retain  nearly  all  of  the  basic  ingredients  for  sustaining 
an  advanced  industrial  economy  on  its  own.   It  also  is  allied 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  major  industrial  and 
economic  centers,  notably  Japan  and  Western  Europe.   In  fact,  the 
western  political  and  military  alliance  as  a  whole  represents  3/4 
of  global  economic  production  (see  figure) --even  more  than  the 
allied  powers  possessed  in  the  world  wars.   The  debate  that 
gripped  this  to%fn  in  the  late  1980s  over  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  was  in  fundamental  decline  often  seemed  to  miss  two 
central  points :   that  our  relative  loss  was  entirely  natural  as 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  recovered  from  World  War  II,  and  that 
the  decline  was  for  that  reason  a  striking  success  of  postwar 
foreign  policy  that  strengthened  the  U.S.  security  position  by 
building  up  a  remarkable  alliance  system. 

The  major  western  countries  also  account  for  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  world's  military  spending.   Using  1993  data,  the  United 
States  represents  more  than  35  percent  of  the  world's  total 
spending,  and  its  major  allies  another  30  percent,  as  shotm  in 
the  attached  figure. 
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Most  of  the  world's  remaining  economic  strength  is  found  in 
China  and  the  smaller  coiintries  of  East  Asia.   Most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world's  military  spending  occurs  in  Russia,  China,  the 
rest  of  East  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  (each  representing  5%  to 
9%  of  the  global  total,  roughly  speaking) .   In  the  cases  of  East 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  smaller  U.S.  friends  and  allies 
comprise  a  substantial  eunount  of  the  economic  strength  and 
regional  military  spending. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  great  American  statesman 
George  Kennan  and  many  of  his  peers  argued  that  U.S.  security 
strategy  shoUld  focus  on  the  globe's  other  great  economic  and 
industrial  centers — then  Great  Britain,  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union.   They  argued  that  it  was 
essential  that  those  countries  and  regions  be  allied  to  the 
United  States,  neutral  vis-a-vis  U.S  interests,  or  in  any  case  at 
least  not  allied  in  some  combination  against  the  United  States. 

Today,  China,  and  perhaps  the  Middle  East,  could  be  added  to 
the  list  of  vital  centers.   But  whether  in  regard  to  the  original 
five  centers  of  industrial  and  economic  strength  or  a  revised 
list  of  seven,  postwar  U.S.  policy  was  extraordinarily 
successful,  and  the  current  U.S.  security  position  is  better  than 
it  was  at  any  other  time  this  century. 

There  were  two  main  pillars  of  this  successful  Cold  War 
policy:   U.S.  military  resolve  and  strength  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
bloc,  to  be  sure,  but  also  the  economic  and  political  decisions 
to  help  Western  Europe  and  Japan  rebuild  and  enter  into 
cooperative  security  relationships  with  the  United  States.   It 
seems  that  the  first  lesson,  what  might  be  called  the  "realist" 
lesson,  is  often  remembered  better  today  than  the  second,  which 
might  be  termed  the  more  visionary  or  moral  lesson. 

An  implication  of  these  two  lessons  would  seem  to  be  that, 
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in  fashioning  security  policies  for  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the 
United  States  should  be  every  bit  as  concerned  about  improving 
relations  and  supporting  economic  and  political  progress  within 
Russia  and  China  as  with  deterring  those  or  other  coxuitries 
through  threats  of  force.   Exactly  what  these  observations 
instruct  about  matters  such  as  NATO  expansion,  U.S.  arms  sales 
policy,  and  future  relations  with  a  possibly  reunified  Korea  are 
complicated  matters  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  address  in  my 
prepared  remarks .   But  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  they 
demand  at  least  as  much  attention  as  the  details  of  short-term 
defense  budget  planning. 

In  surveying  the  strategic  landscape,  a  final  point  also 
requires  mention:   classic  economic  and  balance-of -power 
arguments,  while  still  important,  must  not  be  used  so  blindly 
that  they  obscure  what  is  different  historically  eOsout  the  late 
20th  century  and  what  will  be  different  in  the  21st.   For  one 
thing,  the  same  nuclear  weapons  technology  that  provides  the 
United  States  a  measure  of  absolute  security  against  major  attack 
or  invasion  by  another  major  power  represents  a  serious  threat  of 
another  sort.   Economic  and  technological  strength  may  be  able  to 
mitigate  this  threat,  but  they  probably  cannot  eliminate  it 
entirely  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  missile  defense 
program.   Second,  the  growing  populations  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries,  particularly  the  poorer  developing 
countries  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Indian 
stibcontinent,  do  pose  very  serious  threats  to  the  future 
stability  of  those  countries  and — albeit  less  directly — to  the 
well-being  and  physical  safety  of  the  industrialized  world.   On  a 
global  historical  scale,  there  are  great  and  opposing  forces  in 
conflict:   the  dangerous  combination  of  proliferating  weaponry, 
growing  populations,  and  declining  resource  bases  versus  the 
spread  of  democracy,  hiunan  rights,  and  prosperity.   Which  of 
these  historical  trends  tend  to  prevail  will  say  a  great  deal 
about  the  character  of  the  next  century. 
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Again,  the  precise  implications  for  U.S.  policy  are 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  security  decisionmakers  should 
probably  concern  themselves  as  much  with  such  matters  as  with  the 
shape  of  defense  forces  and  budgets.   In  that  light,  the  recent 
Republican  idea  to  form  a  National  Security  Working  Group  with 
representatives  from  the  Armed  Services,  Budget,  Foreign 
Relations,  and  Appropriations  committees  makes  eminent  sense. 


AN  ALTBRNATXVB  STRATBOY,  FORCB  POSTURB,  AMD  BUDOBT 

In  light  of  the  strong  strategic  position  of  the  United 
States,  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  its  military  forces  in 
absolute  terms,  and  the  limited  usability  of  those  forces  for 
addressing  many  types  of  conflict  in  the  world  today,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  a  smaller  yet  still  very  capable  U.S. 
military  establishment. 

The  force  posture  laid  out  here  would  be  smaller  than  that 
proposed  under  the  BUR  for  most  major  types  of  military  units--8 
active  Army  divisions  (instead  of  10) ;  15  enhanced  readiness 
brigades  as  in  the  Administration's  plan,  but  only  22  reserve 
battalions  beyond  that  (rather  than  22  additional  reserve 
brigades  in  the  BUR) ;  2  active  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces 
(instead  of  3);  18  Air  Force  wings  (instead  of  20);  8  aircraft 
carrier  battle  groups  (rather  than  12)  as  well  as  a  surface 
combatant  fleet  of  some  100  ships  (rather  than  110  to  116) ;  and  a 
smaller  nuclear  force-- though  one  that  retained  3,500  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  for  the  short  term. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  force  posture  would  cancel  the  F- 
22  and  V-22  aircraft,  reduce  the  DDG-51  destroyer  progreun  by  8 
ships,  and  rely  on  refurbished  or  rebuilt  Los  Angeles  Class 
sxibmarines  for  most  of  the  future  U.S.  attack  submarine  force. 
It  would,  however,  add  funds  for  additional  prepositioning  of 
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ground- force  equipment  and  aircraft  munitions  and  spare  parts  in 
Korea  and  Southwest  Asia;  it  would  also  proceed  with  both  the  C- 
17  program  and  a  non- development  aircraft  immediately,  keeping  to 
the  Administration's  schedule  for  a  final  decision  on  the  C-17 
program  later  this  year.   In  addition,  it  would  add  funds  for 
another  division  equivalent  of  fast  sealift  vessels  as  well  as 
dedicated  naval  tankers  for  transporting  fuel;  and  it  would 
purchase  more  F-15E  ground-attack  aircraft  and  add  additional 
crews  for  the  oft-used  Patriot  and  AWACS  systems.    Finally,  it 
would  make  specific  additions  to  certain  specialized  elements  of 
the  force  structure  that  are  in  greatest  demand  for  peace 
operations,  such  as  military  police,  and  would  as  part  of  a 
multilateral  effort  provide  modest  funds  to  help  poorer  countries 
become  trained  and  equipped  to  share  more  of  the  international 
burden  of  peace  operations . 

Reqional  War.   In  regard  to  regional  warfighting,  which  under  the 
BUR  drives  the  size  and  shape  of  most  of  the  U.S.  military  force 
structure,  the  United  States  should  focus  its  strategy  on  rapid 
responsiveness.   When  major  regional  crises  like  that  witnessed 
last  fall  in  response  to  Iraqi  troop  movements  near  Kuwait  occur. 
Desert  Shield  rather  than  Desert  Storm  should  be  the  basic  model' 
or  building  block  for  how  to  deter  or  if  necessary  conduct 
regional  warfare.   The  United  States  military  should  have  enough 
capability  to  handle  two  such  large-scale  crises  at  once,  and  in 
addition  continue  to  play  a  substantial  role  in  a  large  peace 
enforcement  operation  if  necessary. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  regional  war,  policymakers 
should  keep  in  mind  the  strength  and  clarity  of  the  U.S.  and 
allied  deterrents  in  Korea  and  Southwest  Asia.   In  regard  to  the 
most  vulnerable  allies  and  interests  in  those  two  regions,  namely 
the  South  Korean,  Saudi,  and  Kuwaiti  states,  U.S.  commitment  to 
defend  against  attack  can  hardly  be  questioned.   it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  shedding  of  American  blood  in  the  past  and  is 
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sustained  by  the  pennement  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  each 
region- -presence  which  Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
resist  every  temptation  to  curtail,  and  in  fact  should  consider 
expanding  in  some  areas.   In  both  theaters,  the  clarity  of  U.S. 
commitments  is  beyond  doubt.   This  fortxinate  fact  is  in  contrast 
to  the  situations  when  war  broke  out  in  those  theaters  in  1950 
and  1990,  in  both  cases  after  remarks  by  American  policymakers 
that  appeared  to  signal  a  lack  of  U.S.  government  concern  with 
what  might  transpire  (remarks  by  Dean  Acheson  and  April  Glaspie, 
respectively) .   Finally,  the  technological  sophistication  and 
firepower  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  age  of  precision-strike  warfare 
are  daxinting  to  would-be  aggressors- -at  least  in  regards  to  the 
types  of  conventional  air-ground  warfare  that  is  of  most  concern 
in  Korea  and  Southwest  Asia. 

In  short,  countries  do  not  tend  to  challenge  U.S.  interests 
out  of  conviction  that  they  could  defeat  the  United  States  in 
major  high-intensity  warfare.   Rather,  they  do  so  when  they 
consider  a  U.S.  response  unlikely,  or  when  they  believe  that  they 
can  wear  down  U.S.  resolve  through  guerrilla  warfare  within  a 
given  country.   Such  perceptions  are  unlikely  to  arise  in  the 
Mideast  and  Korean  theaters  at  this  point  in  history,  meaning 
that  deterrence  of  those  wars  that  could  threaten  key  U.S. 
interests  is  highly  likely  to  succeed. 

Further  enhancing  deterrence,  the  Administration  is  already 
making  the  types  of  strides  needed  to  put  a  strategy  of  rapid 
responsiveness  in  place.   It  is  improving  prepositioning  and  lift 
capabilities  (see  figure) .  In  addition,  it  set  a  benchmark  for 
appropriate  resolve  and  decisiveness  in  responding  to  last  fall's 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.   Even  more  prepositioning  auid 
lift  should  be  acquired  so  that  U.S.  forces  could  target  any 
aggressive  enemy  armored  forces  while  they  were  making  their 
initial  attacks  and  thus  exposed. 
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What  if  efforts  at  early  response  should  fail  to  deter  or 
defeat  a  regional  foe,  or  if  war  occurs  in  a  place  where  it  is 
presently  not  expected?   For  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
should  retain  enough  forces  to  undertake  a  single  major  regional 
operation  to  reclaim  lost  territory  on  the  model  of  Desert  Storm. 
Waging  one  such  conflict  at  a  time  is,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  argued,  all  that  the  United  States  would  plausibly 
attempt  under  any  circumstances  irrespective  of  the  details  of 
its  force  structure.   In  that  light,  buttressing  deterrence  and 
rapid  responsiveness  to  be  able  to  conduct  two  operations  on  the 
scale  of  Desert  Shield  could  actually  improve  the  confidence  with 
which  the  United  States  can  protect  its  security  interests  at 
lower  levels  of  military  spending. 

Such  a  Desert-Shield  model  for  regional  deterrence 
warfighting  might  entail  deployment  of  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
a  corps  of  U.S.  ground  forces --perhaps  two  Army  divisions  and  a 
Marine  Corps  expeditionary  \init--as  well  as  perhaps  8  tactical 
combat  wings  of  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  some  200  attack 
helicopters.   Those  units  would  have  substantially  more 
precision-attack  capability  than  did  the  much  larger  U.S.  air 
elements  involved  in  Desert  Storm;  already  today,  the  United 
States  reportedly  has  more  than  400  aircraft  with  LANTIRN 
capeUsilities  for  precision  attack,  in  contrast  to  the  100  or  so 
available  during  the  Gulf  War. 

with  an  expansion  of  the  F-15E  program  for  ground  attack, 
continuing  programs  to  develop  improv-ed  sensors  and  precision- 
guided  miinitions,  and  improved  iibility  to  deploy  ground  etnd  air 
forces  quickly,  this  precision-attack  advantage  could  be 
magnified.   Such  a  focus  on  advanced  munitions,  sensors,  and 
rapid  response  is  consistent  with  the  advice  of  a  nvunber  of 
experts  such  as  Admiral  Owens  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  RAND  Corporation's  authors  of  The  New  Calculus.      It  is 
considerably  more  important  to  improve  such  air-to-ground 
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capeibilities,  in  which  performance  was  decidely  mixed  in  the  Gulf 
War,  than  to  pursue  the  F-22  program  to  reinforce  a  U.S.  air-to- 
air  supremacy  that  is  at  no  apprecieible  risk. 

It  also  seems  considerably  more  sensible  to  enhance  the 
demonstrated  capeibilities  of  certain  types  of  tactical  combat 
aircraft  than  to  place  great  faith  in  a  B-2  fleet  and  planned 
munitions  for  that  fleet  that  are  not  yet  proven.   Still, 
consideration  of  further  B-2  acquisition  should  not  be  quickly 
ruled  out;  if  technologically  feasible  and  economically  sensible, 
it  could  further  enhance  the  U.S.  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to 
enemy  attacks  along  the  lines  of  the  Desert  Shield  model 
advocated  here.   But  its  extreme  cost  and  questionable  usefulness 
for  conventional  combat  should  encourage  policymakers  to  consider 
any  ideas  for  further  B-2  production  skeptically.   In  addition, 
they  should  examine  as  a  cheaper  alternative  the  idea  of  using 
small,  stealthy  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  to  conduct  target 
acquisition  in  hostile  airspace,  passing  their  information  to 
less  expensive  bombers  deployed  outside  of  enemy  airspace  that 
would  then  dispense  cruise  missiles  carrying  precision-guided 
munitions  to  destroy  enemy  armor. 

A  force  roughly  comparable  to  that  deployed  in  Desert  Shield 
would  deploy  infrared  sensors,  advanced  radars  and  laser- 
rangefinders,  and  accurate  munitions  the  likes  of  which  no 
regional  adversary  could  begin  to  approach.   Such  advantages 
resulted  in  exchtmge  ratios  on  the  order  of  100:1  in  the  Gulf 
War.   U.S.  ground  units  of  the  indicated  size  would  possess  rough 
parity  with  most  regional  foes  in  overall  capabilities,  as 
indicated  by  scoring  systems  such  as  the  Analytical  Science 
Corporation's  TASCFORM  or  IMPAC  measures.   By  this  model,  ground 
forces  would  defend  key  axes  of  potential  attack  and  provide  a 
cordon  around  bases,  airfields,  and  ports.   Air  forces  should  be 
able  to  establish  air  supremacy  rapidly  and  effect  devastating 
attacks  against  enemy  ground  xinits  that  might  destroy  up  to  a 
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division  a  day  and  clog  up  roadways  and  other  axes  of  attack. 

In  the  Korean  theater,  regretteibly,  enemy  artillery  attacks 
would  likely  cause  considerable  damage  to  Seoul  and  environs 
regardless  of  the  U.S.  strategy  employed,  as  Secretary  Perry, 
Congressman  Skelton  of  this  committee,  and  others  have 
emphasized.   But  a  focus  on  precision-attack  aircraft  and  systems 
to  share  data  between  Army  counterartillery  radars  and  Air  Force 
planes,  as  suggested  here,  holds  out  hope  that  much  of  that 
artillery  force  would  not  survive  past  its  first  or  second  shot. 

To  be  sure,  things  could  go  wrong.   An  adversary  could 
effect  a  surprise  attack  by  fooling  U.S.  intelligence  about  its 
true  intentions,  or  destroy  some  U.S.  prepositioned  stocks  on 
shore  or  at  sea  through  enemy  commando  raids  or  missile  attacks 
or  even  the  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon,  or--particularly  in  the 
Middle  East--gain  unexpected  support  as  a  result  of  a  coup  in  a 
country  now  friendly  to  the  United  States.   For  such  reasons,  the 
United  States  should  retain  an  ability  to  marshal  a  force 
comparable  to  that  used  in  Desert  Storm  (and  comparable  in 
numbers  of  personnel,  though  far  superior  in  capability,  to  those 
deployed  in  Korea  or  Vietnam) . 

What  if  it  became  necessary  to  undertake  a  larger  combat 
operation  when  the  United  States  was  also  involved  in  a  second 
major  crisis?   Under  such  an  unlikely  situation,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  several  choices.   If  only  modest 
reinforcements  were  needed  in  the  first  theater,  making  for  a 
total  deployment  on  the  scale  suggested  in  the  BUR  document,  the 
United  States  should  still  have  some  forces  available  for  that 
purpose.   If  necessary,  it  could  pull  out  of  any  peace  operations 
to  do  so.   If  even  larger  forces  were  needed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  call  on  the  enhanced  readiness  reserve  brigades, 
enlist  s\ibstantial  support  from  major  NATO  allies,  or  devote  most 
of  the  active  force  structure  to  the  larger  war  and  prosecute  the 
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second  one  subsequently. 

Forward  Presence  and  Peace  Operations.   Over  the  past  half 
century,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps  have  maintained 
continuous  or  near- continuous  deployments  of  aircraft  carrier 
battle  groups,  Marine  Expeditionary  Units,  and  other  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Indian  Ocean  and/or  Persian  Gulf,  and  Western 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  logic  behind  those  deployments  held  that  Soviet 
presence — be  it  in  the  form  of  land  forces,  advisors,  military 
cooperation  agreements,  or  naval  vessels — needed  to  be  countered 
around  the  world  in  order  to  reassure  allies  and  discourage 
further  encroachments  by  the  Soviet  Union.   In  that  regard,  U.S. 
deployments  were  largely  directed  at  Moscow  and  Moscow's  allies, 
and  were  largely  symbolic  in  nature — as  the  saying  goes,  they 
amounted  to  "showing  the  flag."   Generally,  serious  political 
crises  or  military  operations  required  more  than  the  one  carrier 
or  couple  thousand  Marines  that  might  be  in  place  at  a  given 
moment,  meaning  that  a  routine  global  forward  presence  was  not 
enough  on  its  own  and  required  reinforcement  from  afar. 

As  Brookings  senior  fellow,  former  Pentagon  advisor,  and  MIT 
professor  emeritus  William  Kaufmann  has  argued,  such  symbolic 
military  deployments  could  have  been  accomplished  with  less 
difficulty  and  with  a  smaller  carrier  fleet  through  occasional 
overseas  tours  and  crisis  response  rather  than  continuous 
presence.   But  such  ideas  were  not  accepted  in  previous  eras, 
perhaps  because  it  was  believed  that  a  large  carrier  force  was 
needed  anyway  for  possible  wartime  engagements  involving  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  several  major  changes  have  occurred.   The  most 
important  and  obvious  is  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  end  of  Communist  rule  there,  as  well  as  the  abrupt  withdrawal 
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of  the  remaining  Russian  Navy  from  most  distant  waters.   In 
addition,  the  development  of  long-range  aircraft  with  improved 
conventional  munitions  has  made  possible  an  alternative  type  of 
rapid  global  military  responsiveness. 

Less  widely  appreciated  is  a  third  development.   The 
expanded  United  States  role  in  U.N.  peace  operations  and  other 
U.N. -approved  military  activities  such  as  blockades,  though  often 
contentious  domestically  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  is  a  trend  that 
has  endured  through  two  successive  Administrations  of  opposite 
parties  and  seems  likely  to  continue.   Even  when  U.S.  activities 
do  not  include  substantial  numbers  of  military  personnel  in  a 
formal  "blue  beret"  designation,  it  is  often  U.S.  military  assets 
and  forces  that  provide  logistics  support,  backup  military 
capability,  air  cover,  or  similar  assistance  to  the  troops  from 
other  countries.   The  negative  side  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
rendered  inevitable  in  many  cases  by  the  lack  of  any  alternative 
to  the  United  States,  is  that  most  U.N.  operations  have  the 
potential  to  engender  some  type  of  U.S.  military  involvement. 
The  positive  side,  however,  is  that  the  United  States  now 
displays  its  internationalist  bent  and  reinforces  its  global 
commitments  through  many  U.N.  operations.   Since  it  is  precisely 
those  purposes  that  continuous  naval  presence  is  intended  to 
serve,  routine  U.S.  naval  and  Marine  presence  as  previously 
practiced  may  have  become  anachronistic. 

with  a  drastic  reduction  in  routine  naval  emd  Marine 
deployments,  many  of  the  problems  of  high  deployment  rates  and 
equipment  disrepair  witnessed  in  the  last  year  and  dociimented  by 
the  House  National  Security  Committee  could  be  alleviated. 

In  those  specific  theaters  where  continuous  naval  presence 
was  still  needed--in  enforcing  a  blockade,  for  example,  or 
patrolling  the  Persian  Gulf--the  Navy  should  explore  an  idea  from 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses.   Under  CNA's  approach,  the  Navy 
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could  rotate  crews  on  a  given  forward-deployed  ship,  flying  a 
fresh  crew  out  to  meet  its  vessel  every  6  months  and  keeping  that 
ship  on  deployment  for  roughly  two  years  before  taking  it  back  to 
homeport  for  major  repair  work.   Before  flying  to  their  deployed 
ships,  crews  would  train  in  D.S.  waters  on  other  ships.   In  this 
way,  the  requirement  to  have  roughly  3  to  5  ships  in  the  fleet 
for  every  one  deployed  could  be  changed  to  a  ratio  of  2.5  to  1 . 

If  it  turned  out  that  no  U.N.  missions  were  authorized  over 
a  period  of  time.  Professor  Raufmann's  idea  for  occasional 
deployments  could  be  employed  as  a  way  of  maintaining  a  certain 
global  U.S.  military  presence.   Meemwhile.  the  carrier  homeported 
in  Japan  would  be  kept  there  and  sustain  continuous  presence  in 
East  Asia. 

Otherwise,  carriers  would  have  as  their  main  purpose  to 
remain  on  call  for  serious  crises,  or  for  any  regional  war  in 
which  the  United  States  and  allies  suffered  initial  setbacks  and 
did  not  have  reliable  early  access  to  air  bases  on  land. 

Nuclear  Forces.   What  are  nuclear  weapons  for,  particularly  in 
the  post-Cold  War  world  in  which  the  threats  of  proliferation 
and/or  unauthorized  use  rank  as  higher  U.S.  security  concerns 
than  a  conventional  invasion  of  Europe  by  a  huge  adversary? 

A  STibstantial  body  of  scientific  data,  theoretical 
literature,  and  experience  with  nuclear  weapons  «md  their  role  in 
crisis  management  over  several  decades  suggest  that  such  weapons 
are  fundamentally  dissimilar  from  other  types  of  military 
instrtiments.   What  President  Kennedy's  national  security  advisor, 
McGeorge  Bundy,  called  the  tradition  of  nonuse  has  become  a 
central  and  extremely  important  legacy  of  the  Cold  War.   A  great 
body  of  research  about  the  likely  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
people,  crops,  water  sources,  and  industrial  economies  suggests 
that  any  use  of  such  weapons — and  certainly  any  use  involving 
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more  than  a  few,  or  at  most  a  few  tens,  of  warheads- -would  be 
less  important  for  its  direct  military  effects  than  for  the 
wanton  destruction  it  would  wreak  on  a  society. 

Thus,  with  nuclear  weapons  no  longer  the  symbol  of  national 
resolve  or  central  deterrent  against  larger  adversarial  armies 
that  they  became  during  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  only  conventional  superpower  cem  finally  reduce 
drastically  their  nximber,  their  role  in  national  military 
strategies,  their  alert  rates,  and  when  possible  their  spread 
around  the  world. 

Doing  so  requires  use  of  a  host  of  policy  instrxunents,  many 
of  which  require  patience  at  the  negotiating  table  over  a  long 
period  of  time.   In  that  regard,  1995  will  be  a  critical  year  for 
nuclear  ams  control  because  of  negotiations  to  renew  the  1970 
Nuclear  Non-Prolif eration  Treaty  and  develop  a  comprehensive  test 
ban.   The  latter  treaty  should  make  it  much  harder  for  other 
countries  to  develop  fusion  weapons  or  weapons  that  can  be 
carried  by  ballistic  missiles. 

To  push  these  efforts  along,  the  United  States  can  take  a 
number  of  steps  on  its  ovm,  beginning  with  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  deployment  of  its  3,500  strategic  warheads  allowed 
under  the  START  II  Treaty.   By  deploying  7  or  8  warheads  on  a 
missile,  the  United  States  could  decrease  the  size  of  its  Trident 
sxibmarine  force  by  half;  by  relying  more  heavily  on  the  bomber 
force,  and  in  particular  the  B-1  bomber  force,  for  its  land-based 
deterrent,  the  United  States  could  shrink  the  size  of  its 
Minuteman  ICBM  force  to  the  range  of  100  to  200  missiles.   As 
recently  explored  by  Reagan  defense  official  Fred  Ikle  and 
others,  day-to-day  alert  levels  of  remaining  forces  could  also  be 
reduced.   Finally,  the  Department  of  Energy's  efforts  to  continue 
research  on  nuclear  weapons  technology  and  to  retain  a  large 
reserve  of  extra  warheads  could  be  scaled  back  considereibly . 
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These  short-term  steps  should  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to 
cut  back  on  strategic  warheads  in  the  Russian  and  O.S.  arsenals, 
perhaps  to  1,000  deployed  warheads  on  a  side,  through  a  START  III 
Treaty  or  protocol  to  the  START  II  accord.   In  the  process,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  try  to  cap  the  arsenals  of  the  medium 
nuclear  powers  at  their  current  levels.   Russia  and  the  United 
States  should  also  develop  formal  bilateral  monitoring  measures 
for  stockpiles  of  excess  nuclear  materials  and  warheads. 

Finally,  both  coiintries  should  change  targeting  doctrine  to 
move  fully  away  from  "SIOP"  nuclear  cormterforce  targeting.   By 
so  doing,  those  countries  would  also  be  laying  the  necessary 
groundwork  to  consider  extensive  missile  defense  efforts.   As 
Princeton  physicist  Freeman  Dyson  has  argued,  even  imperfect 
missile  defenses  may  be  valuable  added  protection  against  a 
failure  of  deterrence  in  the  future,  but  with  a  major  caveat: 
they  must  not  be  deployed  if  they  could  disrupt  the  process  of 
superpower  arms  control  or  lead  countries  into  an  offense-defense 
arms  race.   Without  major  changes  in  thinking  about  what  nuclear 
weapons  are  for,  defenses  of  any  but  the  most  modest  sort  are 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good;  under  a  different  approach  to 
nuclear  weapons  policy,  however,  they  could  be  a  key  part  of 
future  U.S.  national  security  strategy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  NORMAN  R.  AUGUSTINE,  CHAIRMAN  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  MARTIN  MARIETTA  CORP., 
REPRESENTING  THE  COALITION  FOR  A  STRONG  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Augustine,  would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  thinking,  please. 

Mr.  Augustine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dellums,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  formal  statement 
for  the  record  and  summarize  it  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Augustine.  Thank  you. 

I  represent  today  a  group  of  13  organizations  that  are  associated 
with  national  security  matters.  The  listing  of  those  organizations 
is  included  on  the  first  page  of  my  formal  statement.  Because  of  the 
diverse  backgrounds  of  the  groups,  I  would  plan  to  spesik  on  the 
generic  issues  concerning  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act. 
The  views  on  specific  issues,  and  particularly  the  industrial  base, 
will  be  my  own. 

I  should  also  advise  the  committee  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  a  major  defense  contractor  and,  obviously,  my  experience  is 
drawn  from  my  background  in  that  regard. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Nation 
owes  nothing  to  defense  contractors  with  regard  to  future  business. 
We  can  have  a  small  or  a  medium  or  a  large  defense  industrial 
base,  depending  on  the  particular  national  objectives  we  choose  to 
have  in  the  national  security  arena.  That  choice  is  the  choice  not 
to  be  made  by  industrialists  like  myself  but  rather  to  be  made  by 
polic3niiakers  on  the  Nation's  behalf 

That  choice  has  to  be  made  in  a  manner  that  balances  our  na- 
tional objectives,  resources  we  are  willing  to  contribute,  and  finally, 
to  the  risk  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  carrying  out  the  objectives, 
either  the  risk  of  failure  or  the  risk  of  price  in  succeeding.  I  refer 
to  the  possibility  of  casualties,  of  course,  in  combat. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  the  industrial  base  is  as  important 
to  a  modern  military  force  as  is  an  army  or  navy  or  air  force  or 
marine  corps.  Clearly,  one  can't  prevail  and  certainly  not  prevail 
with  low  casualty  levels  without  a  strong  industrial  base  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today.  This  is  a  complex  world,  as  this  com- 
mittee knows  so  very  well.  Senator  Nunn  has  pointed  out  that  we 
now  are  in  a  world  which  for  the  first  time,  has  seen  a  major  na- 
tion disintegrate  with  some  30,000  nuclear  weapons. 

Somehow,  the  elimination  of  the  cold  war  balance  as  one  of  its 
effects  seems  to  have  made  the  world  safe  for  smaller  wars,  I  use 
the  word  "smaller"  only  in  the  sense,  certainly,  not  smaller  to  the 
people  who  happen  to  lie  in  their  paths.  This  poses  a  great  di- 
lemma for  Americans  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  stand  by  pas- 
sively and  watch  humans  suffer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  is  the  impracticability  of  becom- 
ing 911  America,  if  you  will.  This  makes  defense  planning  very  dif- 
ficult, also,  because  the  time  horizon  or  time  constant  for  defense 
planning  is  so  very  long. 

I  pointed  out  at  this  table  before,  that  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
which  was  fought  so  successfully,  was  fought  with  the  research 
that  was  conducted  in  the  1960's,  fought  with  the  development  of 
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the  1970's,  fought  with  the  production  of  the  1980's,  and  the  people 
of  the  1990's.  So  we  are  talking  today,  not  simply  about  the  con- 
flicts that  might  occur  tomorrow,  but  we  are  talking  about  conflicts 
that  might  well  occur  10,  15  years  from  now. 
General  Schwartzkopf  remarked  in  his  book,  and  I  quote: 

If  someone  had  asked  me  on  the  day  I  graduated  from  West  Point  where  I  would 
fight  for  my  country  during  my  years  of  service,  I  am  not  sure  what  I  would  have 
said.  But  I  am  damn  sure  I  would  not  have  said,  Vietnam,  Grenada  and  Iraq. 

So  whatever  objectives  we  do  set  for  our  national  security  forces 
and  certainly  for  the  defense  industry  that  underpins  those  forces, 
we  have  an  additional  requirement  which  is  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  devote  those  resources  to  a  balance  be- 
tween force  structure,  modernization  and  readiness.  In  the  past,  we 
have  failed  to  maintain  this  balance  on  occasion  and  we  have  paid 
the  price  by  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  hollow  force.  In  the 
past,  that  hollow  force  has  almost  always  when  it  occurred,  taken 
the  form  of  a  force  not  adequately  ready,  short  on  training,  on 
spare  parts,  logistics,  in  general. 

In  recent  years,  the  Pentagon  leadership  to  its  credit  has  said  it 
has  no  intent  of  repeating  that  error  but  today,  in  my  judgment, 
and  the  judgment  of  those  I  represent,  we  face  a  new  kind  of  con- 
cern, and  that  is  a  force  that  is  imbalanced  in  a  new  manner, 
namely,  a  force  that  has  inadequate  modernization. 

If  one  ignores  readiness,  one  is  likely  to  pay  in  terms  of  casual- 
ties. If  you  neglect  modernization,  one  is  subject  to  future  casual- 
ties. The  numbers  are  suggestive  of  this  imbalance.  We  have  now 
cut  the  defense  budget  in  terms  of  real  purchasing  power  since  the 
peak  1988  spending  and  budget  authority,  by  35  percent.  But  we 
have  cut  the  procurement  budget  which  underpins  modernization 
by  68  percent  and  we  have  cut  the  infrastructure  by  only  17  per- 
cent. 

Therein  lies,  I  think,  the  challenge  that  we  as  a  nation  have.  The 
problem  would  be  that  if  we  pursue  this  course  for  long,  we  will 
compound  the  difficulty.  In  the  vernacular,  the  tooth-to-tail  ratio 
today  is  becoming  rather  long  on  tail,  particularly  with  regard  to 
infrastructure. 

With  respect  to  the  defense  industry,  it  is  in  a  very  tenuous  con- 
dition. We  have  laid  off  over  1  million  people  now.  We  have  prob- 
ably close  to  another  500,000  to  go.  Sort  of  independent  of  what  the 
Congress  does  this  year,  just  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  convert 
budget  authority  into  outlays. 

But  the  fact  is,  we  don't  need  as  large  an  industry  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past  and  the  industry  is  going  about  consolidating  and 
shrinking  itself  and  setting  out  to  be  more  efficient.  But  the  key 
point  I  would  like  to  offer  is  that  one  has  to  plan  for  a  defense  in- 
dustrial base,  just  as  one  has  to  plan  for  an  army,  navy,  coast 
guard,  there  are  no  forces  in  the  free  enterprise  system  that  can 
assure  maintenance  of  a  defense  industrial  base.  That  is  the  di- 
lemma. 

I^  would  like  to  offer  briefly  six  recommendations  for  the  commit- 
tee's consideration.  The  first  is  that  you,  indeed,  stabilize  the  de- 
fense budget  as  a  whole,  because  certainly  if  we  continue  the  ero- 
sion we  have  seen,  we  would  be  unable  to  match  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  the  Nation. 
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Second,  within  that  budget,  as  I  said,  we  need  to  balance  spend- 
ing between  readiness,  modernization  and  force  structure. 

Third,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  continue  to  reform  the  ac- 
quisition process  which  has  been  so  inefficient  for  so  many  years. 
The  step  the  previous  Congress  took  was  a  very  positive  step,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  a  very  small  first  step.  There  is  more  to  be  done. 

Fourth,  it  is  appropriate  to  eliminate  turbulence  in  how  the 
budget  is  spent.  In  other  words,  stabilize  the  manner  of  spending 
the  budget  itself.  The  continual  changes  in  requirements  and  peo- 
ple and  schedules  and  funding  leads  to  inefficiencies. 

Fifth,  we  believe  it  would  be  to  restore  fidelity  to  the  budget,  in 
two  senses:  One,  there  are  many  nondefense  items  that  are  funded 
in  the  defense  budget  today,  many  of  them  very  worthwhile  but  not 
relating  directly  to  defense. 

And  second,  many  of  the  humanitarian  and  contingency  oper- 
ations that  the  Nation  has  been  called  upon  to  conduct  with  added 
demands  on  the  defense  budget  and,  in  our  judgment,  should  be 
funded  supplementary  in  incremental  amounts. 

Finally,  we  need  to  reverse  the  trend  of  shifting  a  greater  portion 
of  industrial-t5rpe  work  from  the  private  sector  into  Government  fa- 
cilities. I  make  that  comment  on  a  relative  base. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  over  my  career,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  spend  time  with  people  in  our  Armed  Forces  virtually 
all  around  the  world.  We  have  the  most  incredible  people  in  our 
military  forces  today  that  one  could  imagine. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  assure  them  that  we  are  properly  backing 
them  with  a  capability  to  be  both  ready  and  to  be  modem.  That, 
in  turn,  of  course,  requires  a  strong  defense  industrial  base. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  ad- 
dress any  questions  the  committee  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Augustine  follows:! 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Norman  Augustine,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Mai^ln  Mariettir:  ."o.».:oratior:.  I  a^»preciate  the  opportunity  to  present  views 
on  several  critical  defense  issues  related  to  legislation  which  this 
Committee  is  considering  and  which  will  directly  impact  the  nation's  ability 
to  achieve  both  defense  and  budgetary  objectives  in  the  years  ahead. 

Today,  I  represent  a  consortium  of  13  associations  whose  members 
comprise  a  broad  cross  section  of  companies  and  individuals  with 
experience  in  many  different  aspects  of  America's  defense  needs.  The 
organizations  are  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  the  Air  Force  j 
Association,  the  American  Defense  Preparedness  Association,  the 
American  Electronics  Association,  the  Association  of  Naval  Aviation,  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Anmy,  the  Association  of  Old  Crows,  the 
Contract  Services  Association,  the  Electronic  Industries  Association,  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association,  the  Navy  League  of  the  U.S.,  the 
Professional  Services  Council,  and  the  Security  Affairs  Support 
Association. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  on  behalf  of  so  large  and 
diverse  a  group  of  organizations  on  other  than  rather  broad,  generic  issues. 
This  I  will  do,  but  I  can  also  tell  you  that  there  is  in  fact  wide  agreement 
among  these  organizations  on  the  most  critical  issues  relating  to  the 
National  Security  Revitalization  Act.  With  regard  to  nrK)re  specific  matters,  I 
will  share  with  you  views  that  I  must  characterize  as  my  own.  In  this  latter 
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regard,  I  speak  from  the^  personal  perspective  of  one  who  has  spent  a 
decade  in  five  different  assignments  in  the  Pentagon  serving  under 
Presidents  from  both  parties,  and  another  25  years  in  various  defense- 
oriented  companies  in  the  private  sector.  Over  the  course  of  these 
assignments,  I  have  seen  enormoi.is  changes  in  the  defense  establishment 
-  but  nothing  like  the  tectonic  shifts  we  are  facing  today. 

Having  observed  from  both  the  private  and  public  perspectives  the 
way  America  funds,  equips  and  fields  its  armed  forces,  I  can  say  with  some 
degree  of  authority  that  somehow  it  works.  In  the  last  decade  alone, 
America's  defense  apparatus  helped  stimulate  the  favorable  conclusion  of 
the  Cold  War,  helped  crush  a  well-equipped  aggressor  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  contributed  to  America's  reign  today  as  the  world's  only  "full-service" 
superpower.  Indicative  of  this  success,  our  military  hardware  is  sought  by 
virtually  every  nation  in  the  world. 

In  short,  America's  defense  establishment  ~  its  armed  forces  and  the 
industry  that  underpins  them  -  has  served  the  people  of  the  United  States 
successfully  and  with  distinction.  This  establishment  is,  in  my  judgment, 
well  led  today  by  both  the  civilian  and  military  leadership  in  the  Pentagon. 
Nonetheless,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  here  points  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
serious  issues  facing  all  of  us,  and  if  we  fail  to  address  these  issues  in  a 
timely  fashion,  we  will  surely  pay  a  price  in  terms  of  opportunities  lost  in  the 
future.  These  issues  generally  focus  on  the  adequacy  of  resources  we 
devote  to  our  military  and  to  the  manner  in  which  we  expend  these 
resources. 
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Let  me  observe  at  the  outset  that  In  my  opinion  -  and  it  Is  strictly  my 
own  opinion  -  this  nation  owes  nothing  to  Its  defense  contractors  with 
regard  to  future  business  or  prosperity.  We  as  a  nation  can  set  forth  a 
variety  of  aitemative  defense  strategies  that  might  require  small,  medium  or 
large  defense  industrigU  bases  to  underpin  them.  The  choice  among  these 
siltematives  is  a  policy  decision  to  be  made  by  government  leaders  and  not 
by  industrial  executives,  and  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  national 
objectives,  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  in  meeting  those  objectives,  and 
the  degree  of  risk  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  so  doing. 

But  I  do  believe  that  once  this  choice  has  been  made,  it  behooves  our 
government  to  make  certain  that  Its  policies  affecting  the  defense  industrial 
base  are  consistent  with  the  national  security  objectives  which  have  been 
established.  To  do  othenwise  is  in  fact  to  maximize  risk ...  and  brings  us  not 
the  best  but  the  worst  of  all  possible  worids.  And  I  further  believe  that, 
whatever  may  be  our  established  set  of  national  security  objectives,  we 
should  maintain  a  balance  of  force  structure,  readiness  and  modemization. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  view  the  capability  of  the  defense 
industrial  base  much  as  we  view  the  need  to  provide  capable  armed 
services.  A  nation  cannot  prevail,  or  at  least  not  prevail  without  heavy 
casualties,  in  modem  warfare  without  a  strong  defense  industrial  base. 
Such  an  industrial  base,  as  I  will  discuss  further,  is  not  self-generating  ...  it 
must  be  consciously  nurtured. 

There  are  two  general  points  I  woukJ  like  to  make  this  nrK)ming  -  the 
first  relating  to  the  private  sector  participants  I  represent  and  how  they  have 
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been  responding  to  the  new  realities  of  the  post-Cold  War  defense 
environment.  The  secx>nd  point  has  to  do  with  the  government's  reaction  to 
the  same  circumstances,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  the  events  that  have  brought  us  to 
this  committee  room  today.  More  than  five  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  rapid  and  fundamental  changes  continue  to  ricochet  throughout  the 
world  political  order.  Ironies  abound:  Consider,  for  example,  that  among 
the  differences  today  between  the  United  States  and  many  of  the  former 
Warsaw  Pact  states  is  that  the  U.S.  has  a  legal  Communist  party.  Or  that 
each  of  the  recent  times  I  have  visited  Moscow  there  were  longer  lines  at 
McDonald's  than  at  Lenin's  tomb.  Or  that  in  one  trip  to  what  was  then 
Leningrad.  I  met  a  very  distraught  politician  who  was  exceptionally  curious 
about  the  democratic  political  system.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  just  run  for 
re-election  unopposed  ~  and  lost.  And  a  former  Soviet  state  archivist 
recently  observed.  The  state  property  being  privatized  most  rapidly  is  KGB 
files  -  and  they're  not  for  sale." 

The  new  world  order  ~  or  disorder  ~  could  perhaps  be  summed  up  by 
Saudi  Arabian  General  Khalid  bin  Sultan  bin  Abdul-Aziz,  who  said,  "If  the 
world  Is  going  to  have  one  superpower,  thank  God  it  is  the  United  States  of 
America." 

But  now  that  we've  reached  this  almost  unimaginably  hopeful  end  of 
a  wrenching  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  another  almost  equally 
wrenching  question  emerges:  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
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Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  end  of  the 
superpower  conflict  has  t)een  to  make  the  worid  safe  for  smaller  wars  - 
"smaller."  that  is,  except  for  those  who  happen  to  fall  in  their  path. 

Less  than  1 0  days  ago,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  testified 
before  a  Senate  hearing  that  "[E]thnic,  religious,  or  national  conflicts  can 
flare  up  in  more  than  30  countries  over  the  next  two  years."  Such  a 
plethora  of  current  and  potential  conflicts  poses  an  excruciating  dilemma  as 
we  as  a  nation  seek  to  balance  America's  aversion  to  human  suffering  with 
the  impracticality  of  becoming  "91 1 -America." 

Added  to  this  volatile  mix  are  the  sobering  facts  that  states  that 
formerly  were  part  of  the  Soviet  Unk>n  still  have  an  estimated  26,000 
nuclear  weapons  in  their  arsenals,  that  three  other  nations  have  publicly 
confirmed  they  have  "atomic  devices.'  and  an  estimated  nine  additional 
countries  either  covertly  have  or  are  worthing  to  develop  their  own  nuclear 
capabilities.  A  reminder  of  the  workJ  we  are  entering  was  suggested  by  the 
Indian  Minister  of  Defense  in  his  comment  a  few  years  ago  that  the  real 
lesson  which  many  may  team  from  Desert  Storm  is:  "Never  fight  the 
Americans  without  nuclear  weapons." 

With  the  end  of  the  Cokj  War.  America  embarked  on  a  path  that 
mari^edly  scaled  back  our  defense  expenditures  and  the  forces  they 
support,  for  example,  reducing  the  size  of  our  army  to  the  point  where  it  will 
soon  be  the  ninth  largest  in  the  worid.  Let  me  add  that  this  reduction  in 
defense  expenditures  has  made  it  possible  for  our  nation  to  reap  a  long- 
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sought  peace  dividend.  One  measure  of  this  dividend  is  that  by  a 
conservative  calculation  more  than  $400  billion  in  real  purchasing  power 
has  already  been  diverted  from  defense  budgets  to  other  purposes  since 
the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Disappointment  over  what  some  have  characterized  as  the  seemingly 
modest  impact  of  this  reduction  on  the  overall  federal  budget  stems  from 
the  fact  that  non-defense  govemment  spending  is  now  growing  at  a  rate 
which  far  outstrips  any  plausible  reductions  in  defense  spending.  The 
entire  defense  budget  is  now  only  slightly  larger  than  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  health  care.  America 
should,  of  course,  spend  no  more  on  national  security  than  it  needs,  but 
America  can  afford  whatever  national  security  resources  it  does  need. 
Today,  we  spend  more  on  legalized  gambling  than  we  do  on  defense,  more 
on  beer  and  pizza  than  we  do  on  the  Army,  more  on  tobacco  and  soft 
drinks  than  we  do  on  the  Navy. 

The  budgetary  reductions  that  have  already  taken  place  have  had  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  defense  industry.  The  overall  Department  of 
Defense  budget  has  been  reduced  by  some  35  percent  in  real  terms  from 
its  peak  In  the  mid-1980s.  But  that  part  of  the  defense  budget  that 
undenwrites  equipping  our  military  forces  and  has  provided  the 
underpinning  of  the  defense  Industry  -  the  procurement  budget  ~  has  been 
reduced  by  68  percent,  thus  far.  The  research  and  development  budget  ~ 
while  experiencing  much  less  of  a  reduction  -  has  been  scaled  back  well  in 
excess  of  what  had  been  planned  just  a  few  years  ago.  But  a  major 
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concern  is  that  the  cost  of  defense  infrastructure  has  not  been  curtailed 
accordingly. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  in  defense  budgetary  planning  is  that 
the  time  horizons  are  so  distant.  It  is  useful  to  recall  that  the  systems  that 
performed  so  well  in  the  Persian  Gulf  largely  represented  the  technology  of 
the  1960s,  the  development  of  the  1970s,  and  the  production  of  the  1980s 
~  all  utilized  by  the  people  of  the  1990s.  That  is.  decisions  made  in  the 
1970s  to  a  considerable  extent  determined  the  casualties  suffered  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Similarly,  the  decisions  we  make  today  will  to  a  considerable 
extent  determine  the  casualties  we  will  suffer  in  canying  out  our  national 
security  objectives  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  This  is  a  very  great 
responsibility  for  each  of  us. 

That  America's  defense  industrial  base  is  becoming  increasingly 
tenuous  is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  The  major  firms  making  up  that 
industry  sell  at  a  30  percent  discount  to  the  S&P  500  index,  and  the 
discount  was  closer  to  80  percent  until  a  few  mergers  raised  hopes  that 
part  of  the  industry  might  yet  survive  and  prove  viable.  The  combined 
market  value  of  the  top  four  aerospace  firms  is  less  than  that  of 
McDonald's,  meaning  that  Big  Macs  and  Egg  McMuffins  are  judged  by  the 
market  to  have  greater  imnnediate  reward  than  stealth  aircraft  and  "smart" 
weapons. 

Cun-ent  plans  call  for  the  defense  budget  to  decline  to  less  than  three 
percent  of  GDP  in  1999,  half  of  what  it  was  in  the  mid-'80s,  and  the  lowest 
level  since  immediately  prior  to  Pearl  Hartx>r.  Of  course,  these  reductions 
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are  not  news  to  the  members  of  this  Committee.  But  there  may  not  be  wide 
understanding  of  the  challenges  that  rapidly  declining  U.S.  military 
procurement  budgets  are  posing  to  the  defense  industrial  base  as  well  as 
to  the  military  forces  themselves. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century,  our  armed  forces  were  called  upon  to 
perform  a  clear  mission  ~  to  fight  and  win  a  global  war.  For  most  of  the 
latter  half  of  this  century,  the  American  public  looked  to  our  forces  to 
successfully  prepare  for  war  --  and  by  so  doing  to  deter  war.  Today,  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  public  is  looking  to  our  military  to  "wage 
peace"  ~  that  is,  to  deter  small  wars  as  well  as  big  ones  ~  a  challenge  that 
is  tuming  out  to  be  daunting.  Nonetheless,  this  is  the  challenge  the 
American  people  have  given  the  defense  establishment  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  20th  century.  And,  properly,  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
this  establishment  are  expected  to  carry  out  the  challenge  efficiently  and 
with  the  minimum  required  funds. 

This  brings  me  to  the  very  important  point  which  I  alluded  to  earlier:  1 
believe,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  support,  that  the  private  sector  ~  the 
defense  industrial  base  which  1  represent  today  -  has  moved  deliberately 
and  decisively  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  "waging  peace."  Just  as 
America's  commercial  industry  has  been  undergoing  a  wrenching 
realignment  and  downsizing  over  the  past  decade,  prompted  by  the 
presence  of  Japan  on  the  worid  scene,  1  believe  America's  defense  industry 
is  experiencing  a  similar  process  of  realignment  and  downsizing,  prompted 
by  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  world  scene.   The  defense 
supplier  base  has  imploded;  some  numbers  suggest  a  shrinkage  from 
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about  1 20,000  firms  a  decade  ago  to  30.000  today.  Whatever  may  be  the 
precise  numbers,  the  impact  is  being  felt  far  beyond  the  board  rooms  of 
America's  defense  companies.  The  basic  fabric  of  the  defense  industrial 
base  is  undergoing  profound  change  as  corporations  restructure, 
consolidate  or  altogether  depart  the  industry. 

I  have  noted  on  previous  occasions  that  the  one-millionth  defense 
industry  job  was  eliminated  on  atx>ut  July  4th  of  last  year,  including  direct 
employment  only.  We  will  lose  at  least  another  half  million  jobs  before  the 
bottom  is  reached.  Many  of  these  were  well-paying  scientific  and  technical 
jobs  which  employed  some  of  the  most  talented  and  motivated  people  in 
our  national  wori<  force.  The  disruption  of  the  lives  of  these  individuals  has 
been  deep  and  wide  and  unrelenting  ...  but  the  inescapable  fact  is  that  the 
threat  to  America  has  changed  and  downsizing  of  the  industrial  base  was 
mandatory. 

Our  industry  has  been  closing  plants  and  selling  properties  at  an 
unprecedented  pace.  In  the  case  of  the  company  I  serve,  we  have  already 
shuttered  five  million  square  feet  of  plant  space  and  another  wave  is  yet 
approaching.  But  by  so  doing,  we  will  have  will  saved  the  taxpayer  nearly 
$2  billion  over  the  next  five  years  alone. 

The  private  sector  has  thus  responded  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
nation.  We  have  taken  the  painful  actions  and  made  the  difficult  decisions. 
And  we  are  not  yet  finished:  More  wrenching  decisions  lie  ahead.  But  I 
believe  we  have  faced  the  tough  challenge  given  us  by  the  American 
people  in  a  disciplined  and  pro-active  way. 
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Drawing  upon  my  service  in  both  the  government  and  in  the  private 
sector.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  reduce 
infrastructure  in  govemment.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  courageous 
but  prolonged  deliberations  of  the  Base  Closing  and  Realignment 
Commission  can  grasp  the  difficulties  of  reducing  the  physical  plant  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  When  I  worked  in  the  Pentagon  I  observed  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  "rightsizing"  the  public  sector,  how  many 
impediments  were  encountered  with  every  proposed  job  reduction. 
Companies  in  the  private  sector  consistently  have  made  such  reductions 
quickly  as  an  understandable  necessity  of  remaining  in  business.  The 
market  forces  are  working  in  this  regard. 

This.  then,  leads  to  the  other  important  point  I  wanted  to  make  today: 
namely,  that  whatever  may  be  the  correct  size  of  our  military  establishment, 
we  are  in  fact  creating  a  highly  unbalanced  force  by  neglecting  to  maintain 
that  force  in  a  modem  condition.  The  same  temptation  exists  in  business 
where  one  can  for  a  time  neglect  to  buy  new  machines  for  the  factories  or 
new  equipment  for  the  laboratories  or  replace  obsolescent  buildings.  But 
the  trap  is  that  sooner  or  later  this  practice  catches  up  with  itself  in  an 
avalanche  of  future  costs  which  must  be  met  near-simultaneously. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  defense  procurement  budget  has  been 
reduced  by  68  percent  in  real  purchasing  power  in  less  than  a  decade. 
This  contrasts  with  an  overall  defense  budget  reduction  of  35  percent. 
Infrastructure  costs  associated  with  operations  and  maintenance  have  only 
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been  reduced  by  about  18  percent.  The  consensus  within  the  industry  is 
that  the  elements  of  the  defense  budget  have  fallen  out  of  balance. 

If  one  takes  today's  asset  value  of  equipment  owned  by  the 
Department  of  D.<%fensH  and  divides  that  number  by  the  annual  investment 
in  modernization  ~  namely  the  procurement  budget  -  one  derives  a 
number  that  indicates  we  are  now  on  a  replacement  cycle  of  about  54 
years.  Stated  otherwise,  the  average  item  of  equipment  provided  our 
armed  forces  has  to  last  54  years.  This  is  in  a  world  where  technology 
generally  has  a  half-life  of  anywhere  from  two  to  10  years.  I  believe  that  no 
private  company  pursuing  such  a  policy  would  long  survive. 

We  saw  in  the  Gulf  War  the  consequences  of  modem  military 
technology  --  for  example,  precision  guided  weapons  delivered  within 
inches  of  their  targets,  stealth,  the  ability  to  see  at  night  and  to  navigate 
within  a  few  meters  even  on  a  desert  The  result  was  that  the  war  was  won 
quickly,  decisively  and  with  relatively  few  American  casualties. 

What  is  so  often  overiooked  is  the  fact  that  in  today's  era  of  the  "come 
as  you  are"  war,  where  outcomes  can  be  decided  in  a  matter  of  days  or 
even  hours,  the  only  equipment  available  to  our  troops  will  be  that  which 
was  planned  for  and  acquired  during  the  decades  before  the  actual  conflict 
occun-ed. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  it  is  not  the  role  of  those  of  us  from  the 
private  sector  to  prescribe  the  siZfi  -  that  is,  force  structure  -  of  our  armed 
services.  But  it  j&  within  our  competence  to  suggest  that  whatever  that 
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force  structure  may  be,  it  should  be  balanced  in  terms  of  both  readiness 
and  modemization.  To  the  great  credit  of  those  bearing  the  grave 
responsibility  of  providing  for  America's  armed  forces,  the  nation  has,  in  this 
recent  downsizing,  to  a  considerable  extent  avoided  the  trap  of  building  a 
so-rolled  "^ollcv,•  ioT^'  in  tenns  of  Ks  readiness  to  fight.  8ut  what  we  must 
also  assure  ourselves  is  that  we  do  not  gradually  build  a  force  engendering 
a  new  kind  of  hollowness,  namely  the  lack  of  modernization  needed  to  fight 
effectively. 

Thus,  we  must  be  concerned  both  with  readiness  and  with 
modemization.  Lack  of  attention  to  the  former  produces  near-term 
casualties,  to  the  latter  produces  future  casualties. 

Given  these  consideration,  what  steps  are  appropriate  to  assure  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  America's  defense  forces?  i  would  like  to  offer 
six  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 

First,  the  defense  budget  should  be  stabilized.  The  recent 
Administration  initiative  to  add  $25  billion  over  several  years  to  the  DoD 
budget  is  a  constructive  step,  but  does  not  address  the  full  range  of  the 
challenge  the  nation's  defense  establishment  faces  nor  does  it  significantly 
do  so  in  the  near  term.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  lag  time  between 
authorizations  and  outlays  in  the  procurement  budget  virtually  assures 
several  more  years'  erosion  in  the  defense  industrial  base. 

Second,  the  balance  among  procurement,  R&D  and  O&M  funding 
must  be  restored.   We  must  provide  greater  funding  for  exploratory 
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development  and  prototyping  -  particularly  high-risk/high-payoff  pursuits  of 
the  type  which  helped  make  American  defense  technology  the  best  in  the 
world  and  which  is  central  to  our  stated  defense  strategy.  And  in  so  doing, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  occasional  failure  that  necessarily 
ac';rrn;  ..iiiet"  -ny  f3f*ort  tc  pusli  tha  edges  of  ilie  state  of  the  art.   We  must 
invest  more  in  procurement  so  that  our  forces  are  well  equipped  to  protect 
themselves  and  our  national  interests.  This  is  important  not  only  for  the 
active  forces  but  also  for  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  since  they  are 
shouldering  more  and  more  of  the  burden  for  achieving  national  security 
objectives. 

Third,  we  must  continue  the  effort  to  reform  the  acquisition 
process.  Secretaries  Perry  and  Deutch  and  the  Congress  deserve  broad 
acclaim  for  the  first  successful  Initiative  in  memory  to  reform  the  much- 
maligned  defense  acquisition  process.  The  Federal  Acquisition 
Streamlining  Act  of  1994  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  revise  the 
acquisition  process  which  for  many  years  has  been  needlessly  complex, 
inefficient  and  resilient  to  change.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
assuring  that  the  regulations  implementing  this  new  act  carry  out  the 
legislation's  intentions.  In  so  doing,  we  need  to  reform  the  entire 
acquisition  culture,  and  having  done  so,  we  must  recognize  that  the  recent 
legislation  is  barely  a  first  step  toward  full  procurement  reform. 

Fourth,  we  must  eliminate  the  turbulence  in  the  acquisition 
process.  The  principal  cause  of  inefficiency  in  the  acquisition  process  is 
not  the  infamous  coffee  pot,  hammer  or  even  toilet  seat;  it  is  the  perpetual 
motion  of  requirements,  people,  schedules,  and  funding.  What  is  needed  is 
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to  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  start  new  programs,  but  once  started,  to 
grant  very  few  people  the  authority  to  change  them.  In  this  regard,  the  time 
has  come  to  appropriate  funds  by  the  {2£Qifi£t.  not  by  the  year.  A  true 
biennial  budget  cycle  would  be  a  reasonable  first  step. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  restore  fidelity  to  the  defense  budget.  The 

American  public  might  be  genuinely  surprised  by  the  findings  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  which  noted  that  the  defense  budget  is 
being  used  more  and  more  to  underwrite  programs  --  sometimes  very 
worthwhile  programs  -  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  national 
defense.  General  Dennis  Reimer  of  the  U.S.  Forces  Command  recently 
told  a  Senate  Subcommittee,  "We  spend  more  on  environmental  programs 
than  we  do  training  the  1  st  Cavalry  Division." 

Additionally,  U.N.  operations  and  other  types  of  peacekeeping  and 
"nation-building"  costs  should  be  budgeted  incrementally  as  they  occur ... 
some  perhaps  even  under  the  Department  of  State  budget.  Contingency 
military  operations  should  be  separately  funded  under  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  as  such  activities  take  place.   Further,  restoring  "firewalls" 
in  the  DoD  budget  would  allow  more  disciplined  allocation  of  costs  to 
national  defense. 

Sixth,  we  should  reverse  the  trend  of  shifting  work  from  the 
defense  industry  to  government  facilities.  Any  expansion  of  the 
govemment  in  maintenance  and  repair  operations  only  intensifies  the 
decline  of  the  defense  industrial  base.  This  trend,  minor  at  first,  has 
accelerated  in  recent  years  as  military  installations  seek  funds  to  sustain 
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Infrastructure.  Maintenance  and  repair  operations  increasingly  are  being 
conducted  by  the  government  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  private  sector. 
This  trend  toward  greater  government  involvement  in  functions  generally 
allocable  to  the  private  sector  flies  in  the  face  of  trends  almost  everyvi/here 
else  on  earth. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  believe 
that  both  the  armed  forces  and  the  defense  industrial  base  warrant  fresh 
attention  by  our  national  leadership.  America  may  be  the  only  surviving 
"full-service"  superpower,  but  the  future  is  still  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
predict.  General  Schwarzkopf,  toward  the  end  of  his  autobiography, 
included  the  following  passage:  "If  someone  had  asked  me  on  the  day  I 
graduated  from  West  Point  where  I  would  fight  for  my  country  during  my 
years  of  service,  I'm  not  sure  what  I  would  have  said.  But  I'm  damn  sure  I 
would  not  have  said  Vietnam,  Grenada  and  Iraq." 

And  that's  the  problem  in  trying  to  forecast  the  need  for  national 
defense  and  the  industrial  base  that  underpins  it,  a  problem  which  is 
exacerbated  by  the  1 0-to-20-year  lead  time  for  most  products  of  the 
defense  industrial  base.  For  in  this  age  of  "come-as-you-are  wars,"  the 
casualties  we  suffer  in  combat  may  depend  more  on  our  preparedness 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  combat  than  on  anything  we  do  during  combat  ~  a 
point  writ  bold  in  contrasting  the  initial  battles  in,  say,  Korea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

America  is  blessed  with  the  finest  men  and  women  in  its  Armed 
Forces  of  any  nation  on  earth.    It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  personally 
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accompanied  them  ...  from  Berlin  to  Saigon,  from  Panama  to  Panmunjom 
...  from  the  ocean's  depths  in  submarines  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  attack 
earners  ...  from  the  dusty  heat  of  Abrams  tanks  on  the  desert  to  the 
cockpits  of  jet  aircraft  In  the  sky.  I  have  seen  for  myself  just  how  capable 
these  people  are  --  and  this  is  reflected  in  public  opinion  polls  which  show 
the  high  level  of  confidence  America  today  holds  in  its  military. 

Our  opportunity  as  a  nation  is  to  build  upon  this  advantage,  and  to 
underpin  it  with  a  right-sized,  high-quality  defense  industrial  base.  This  will 
require  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  bear  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  for  America's  military  capability;  because  as  marvelous  as  is 
the  free  enterprise  system,  there  are  no  forces  in  that  system  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  an  adequate  defense  industrial  capability.  This  is  the 
underiying  dilemma  of  the  defense  industry. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Augustine. 

We  are  going  to  begin  the  questioning  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  WiUiams  and  Dr.  Hinton,  both  of  you  have  come  to  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions  with  respect  to  what  you  perceive  to  be  the 
shortfall.  First,  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you,  am  I  not  correct 
that  your  analysis  assumes  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure; 
and  second,  how  do  you  explain  how  GAO  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  come  to  such  different  conclusions  with  respect  to 
numbers? 

Start  with  Dr.  WiUiams. 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  we  do,  indeed,  assume  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view force  structure  in  the  CBO  estimate.  Although,  this  particular 
estimate  did  not  call  that  assumption  into  play.  This  was  simply 
a  numbers  game  of  looking  at  the  amounts  that  were  in  the  FYDP 
and  the  plan  for  the  FYDP. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  difference  with  the  GAO  estimates,  as  you 
know,  GAO  estimated  $150  biUion,  while  CBO  estimated  $65  bil- 
lion and  that  does  sound  like  a  huge  difference.  In  fact,  every  area 
of  difference  is  explainable. 

First  of  all,  in  terms  of  the  categories  of  cost  growth  that  we  con- 
sidered, we  both  considered  similar  categories,  we  both  looked  at 
weapons  cost  growth,  for  example,  and  we  both  looked  at  the  infla- 
tion differences,  we  both  looked  at  the  difference  in  pay  raises.  But 
the  main  areas  of  difference  were,  first  of  all,  in  our  weapons  cost 
growth  estimates.  . 

This  is — I  mentioned  when  I  talked  before  about  the  emphasis 
that  CBO  placed  on  the  more  at-risk  systems — the  systems  that 
are  either  in  development  or  the  early  stages  of  procurement.  In 
other  words,  we  did  not  include  any  mature  weapons  systems  in 
our  estimate.  My  understanding  is  that  GAO  included  most  weap- 
ons systems  either  in  research  and  development  or  procurement. 

So  since  we  started  with  a  much  smaller  base,  we  got  a  much 
smaller  number;  $8  billion  versus  $58  billion,  which  was  their  total 
estimate. 

There  were  also  differences  in  how  we  carried  out  the  estimate 
on  a  smaller  base,  so  we  looked  at  estimates  of  cost  growth  that 
were  tailored  to  the  various  types  of  weapons  systems,  instead  of 
using  a  single  across  the  board  estimate. 

In  some  cases,  those  estimates  were  quite  a  bit  higher  than  the 
GAO  estimate,  so  where  they  had  a  20  percent  across-the-board 
cost-growth  estimate,  we  were  using  in  some  cases  50  and  some- 
times 70  percent,  but  it  was  a  smaller  base  which  accounted  for  the 
smaller  number.  ,     . 

The  second  area  of  substantial  difference  between  the  two  is  m 
the  defense  management  review  reforms  that  had  been  planned 
and  for  which  savings  were  accounted  under  the  FYDP.  My  under- 
standing is  that  GAO  assumed  that  most  of  those  defense  manage- 
ment review  reforms  would  not  achieve  the  savings  that  the  De- 
fense Department  had  accounted  for  in  the  FYDP  and,  therefore, 
they  rejected  $27  billion  or  so  worth  of  defense  management  review 
initiatives. 

Now,  CBO  had,  based  on  details  in  the  FYDP  and  based  on  dis- 
cussions with  Department  of  Defense,  believed  when  we  built  our 
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estimate  that,  in  fact,  when  the  Department  of  Defense  built  the 
FYDP,  they  had  already  subtracted  out  a  fair  amount  of  money 
from  the  defense  management  reform  initiative  savings  that  they 
at  one  time  counted  on. 

They  subtracted  these  out,  because  the  Dean  panel  said  most 
program  managers  didn't  believe  they  would  achieve  the  kinds  of 
savings  that  were  being  attributed  to  the  DMR  review. 

The  third  area  where  we  have  a  difference  is  in  the  treatment 
of  environmental  cost  growth.  CBO  does  believe  that  there  is  some 
possibility  of  environmental  cost  growth.  In  fact,  our  estimates, 
CBO  and  GAO  are  the  same — $20  billion— but  the  difference  is 
CBO  put  that  in  the  less  likely  category  rather  than  into  the  total. 

That  is  my  understanding  of  the  areas  of  difference. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Mr.  Dellums,  I  would  also  agree  with  her  character- 
ization, I  would  only  add  one  thing,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  weap- 
ons systems  area.  Our  analysis  in  the  weapons  systems  area  is  a 
historical  look  over  the  last  25  years  at  all  major  weapons  systems, 
and  our  conclusion  was  that  there  was  about  $292  billion  at  risk 
for  significant  cost  increases. 

As  we  looked  over  that  period  of  time,  what  we  were  able  to  see 
is  changes  in  those  programs.  We  were  able  to  identify  the  triggers 
that  caused  program  instability,  cost  growth,  changes  in  quantity, 
engineering  design  changes,  so  it  gave  us  a  very  historical  perspec- 
tive and  we  made  a  conservative  estimate  that,  roughly,  20  percent 
of  those  programs  or  $58  billion  would  be  subject  to  cost  growth 
and  that  is  basically  the  only  thing  I  would  add.  I  would  agree  with 
everything  else  Ms.  Williams  has  said. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon,  let  me  say  that  I  was  intrigued  as  I  read  your  tes- 
timony last  night,  by  your  effort  to  challenge  us  to  think  anew  and 
to  talk  about  new  military  and  foreign  policy.  I  think  that  kind  of 
fundamental  thinking  needs  to  precede  the  discussion  of  a  shortfall 
over  the  next  5  years. 

My  question  is,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  if  you  view  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  simply  as  the  starting  point  and  not  the  end  point, 
and  that  as  you — I  think  as  Secretary  Perry  indicated  when  I 
raised  a  question  with  him,  yes,  we  were  looking  at  a  world 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  as  our  vision  of  the  world  became  clear- 
er, we  changed  the  assumptions  on  which  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
is  based. 

If  that  is,  indeed,  correct,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  address  the  shortfall  by  moving  to  different  assumptions  and  a 
different  force  structure  that  is  not  contemplated  in  the  present 
Bottom-Up  Review? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  would  agree,  but  I  also  agree  not  a  whole  lot 
has  changed  in  a  year-and-a-half.  We  have  a  crisis  or  potential  cri- 
sis in  Korea  and  Southwest  Asia.  Those  facts  have  not  changed. 
What  I  think  we  need  to  remember  is  in  regard  to  those  two  thea- 
ters, the  administration  itself  said:  "Where  we  try  to  deter,  we  do 
a  pretty  good  job.  When  we  don't  try,  we  often  fail." 

In  1950,  North  Korea  invaded  South  Korea  shortly  after  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  said  South  Korea  was  not  within  our  pe- 
rimeter of  defense.  In  1970,  there  were  similar  impressions.  But 
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with  respect  to  defending  Kuwait,  at  this  point  in  time,  I  believe 
there  is  not  that  uncertainty. 

At  this  time,  as  evidenced  as  recently  as  October,  the  United 
States  will  quickly  deploy  force  to  deter  aggression  in  these  thea- 
ters. So  deterrence  is  something  that  is  much — at  this  point,  pro- 
vided we  remain  vigilant  and  respond  to  the  crisis  and  do  what  we 
can  to  respond  quickly  with  logistics,  I  think  deterrence  will  be  a 
much  easier  job  than  we  give  ourselves  credit  for.  It  doesn't  say  we 
shouldn't  be  vigilant,  but  it  says  the  raw  firepower  of  a  Desert 
Storm  force  may  not  be  necessary,  especially  as  we  continue  to  in- 
crease precision  attack  capabilities,  as  we  continue  to  add 
LANTIRN  pods  to  tactical  aircraft,  as  we  continue  to  develop  new 
and  better  precision-guided  munitions  that  people  know  we  are  de- 
veloping, and  these  are  very,  very  powerful  systems,  and  that  is 
proven  in  recent  history. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but 
there  are  many  other  Members  present,  and  I  would  yield  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Stump.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kasich,  chairman  of  our  Budget  Committee. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Let  me  follow  up  with  you,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  and  ask 
you  something  that  you  touched  on.  This  issue  of  the  two  regional 
conflicts— the  fact  we  could  have  two  Desert  Storms  occurring  at 
the  same  time — is  that  a  realistic  expectation  that  we  would  con- 
duct two  Desert  Storm-type  operations  simultaneously? 
Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

I  may  not  be  the  best  person  to  talk  about  the  military  oper- 
ational issues,  but  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  would  tend 
to  say  no.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  has  suggested  the  an- 
swer may  be  no.  History  suggests  that  we  generally  fight  one  of 
these  at  a  time.  We  don't  tend  to  fight  two  front  wars  unless  it  is 
a  world  war  scenario  and  even  there  we  proceeded  sequentially. 

Mr.  Kasich.  In  other  words,  if  you  come  from  the  AFC  and  you 
are  expecting  you  are  going  to  play  both  Dallas  and  San  Francisco 
on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time,  and  you  plan  for  that,  your 
planning  is  significantly  different  if  you  know  that  you  will  never 
do  that,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Yes,  although  I  think  it  is  possible  we  could  face 
two  crises  as  one,  we  saw  this  in  the  summer  of  1994.  It  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  however,  that  by  the  rapid  deployment  of  forces  to 
buttress  our  deterrent,  one  can  avoid  the  actual  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 1  .1      1 

Mr.  Kasich.  In  other  words,  the  issue  would  be  that  while  the 
conflict  scenario  is  a  legitimate  one,  the  way  in  which  we  attack, 
or  the  way  in  which  we  plan  realistically  can  have  a  dramatic — 
well,  I  don't  want  to  say,  dramatic  impact,  but  can  have  impact  on 
the  way  we  look  at  what  weapons  we  need,  what  our  readiness  is, 
the  whole  kettle  of  fish  is  based  on  our  strategy,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  largely  true. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Isn't  that  what  former  Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin 
wrote  on  the  back  of  a  napkin? 
Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  don't  know  that  anecdote,  but 
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Mr.  Kasich.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Augustine  a  question. 

I  was  talking  to  Congressman  Saxton  about  this.  I  understand 
that  the  commercial  airline  industry  is  going  to  start  to  deliver 
major  airhnes  aircraft  within  about  a  10-month  period  of  time  The 
C-17  has  taken  20  years  to  develop;  10  months  versus  20  years 
It  you  take  the  B-1,  you  have  the  Government  actually  acting  as 
the  integrator  of  the  avionics  on  the  aircraft  itself.  We  had  the  Gov- 
ernment trying  to  function  as  the  integrator  moving  industry  out 
of  the  way,  constantly  changing  the  requirements  that  we  wanted 
this  system  to  be  able  to  achieve. 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Augustine,  for  us  to  shrink  this  five-step  proc- 
ess that  you  get  put  into  as  a  contractor,  that  drags  out  develop- 
ment of  these  systems  over  a  period  as  long  as  20  years,  which  you 
have  very  limited  control  over  because  of  the  changing  require- 
ments; would  it  be  possible  in  an  era  of  tight  dollars  to  be  able  to 
dramatically  reinvent  this  whole  procurement  process  so  that  we 
can  shrink  the  time  period,  ehminate  all  the  additions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  major  weapons  and  save  money  in  the  process*? 

Mr.  Augustine.  Unfortunately,  the  examples  you  cite  are  not 
alone.  You  can  think  of  many  others,  the  Patriot  was  18  years 
Aegis  18  years,  both  fine  systems.  There  are  others.  Clearly   one 
can  considerably  abbreviate  the  length  of  the  development  process 
and  time  is  money  in  the  development  process.  Time  is  also  obso- 
lescence in  the  development  process. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  problems  is  the  very  thing  you  address 
here  and  that  is  inadequate  planning  for  future  defense  needs 
means  there  is  not  enough  money  so  one  tends  to  stretch  out  pro- 
grams simply  because  the  money  is  not  available  to  conduct  them 
at  an  efficient  rate.  So  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  good  plan- 
ning. ^        ^ 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  to  allow  for  contingencies.  One 
has  to  expect  the  unexpected  when  you  are  pushing  the  state  of  the 
u  '  T^^^average  development  program,  last  time  I  checked,  took 
about  8.5  years,  the  longer  ones,  as  you  point  out,  will  go  nearly 
20  years.  I  think  we  could  do  a  great  deal  better  if  we  could  pro- 
gram the  money  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Kasich.  How  would  your  private  sector  business  function  if 
you  had  that  development  time  in  development  of  products'? 

Mr.  Augustine.  You  wouldn't  survive. 

Mr.  Kasich.  Is  it  possible  to  develop  weapons  for  defense,  includ- 
ing buying  off-the-shelf  systems  that  the  private  sector  developed 
helicopters,  for  example,  that  you  could  manage,  that  you  would 
service  and  enter  into  a  lease  arrangement  with  the  Government 
that  would  save  money,  No.  1;  and  No.  2,  that  we  could,  in  fact, 
revolutionize  this  procurement  process  so  that  we  can  shrink  this 
time  period? 

Mr.  Augustine.  Yes,  I  think  for  some  types  of  equipment,  you 
can  do  exactly  what  you  said,  and  clearly,  one  could  greatly  shorten 
the  process.  It  does  mean  one  has  to  allow  money  for  reserves  and 
It  means  you  have  to  adequately  program,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Kasich.  A  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  much  money  is  in  the  defense  bill  that  is  nondefense,  from 
both  of  you;  that  you  can  characterize  as  nondefense? 
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Ms.  Williams.  Yes.  CBO  has  not  done  an  estimate  of  that.  I 
know  CRS,  Congressional  Research  Service,  has  done  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Kasich.  I  thought  yours  was  $11  to  $13  billion. 

Ms.  WiLLL^MS.  Yes,  we  just  quoted  the  CRS  estimate.  It  was  $11 
to  $13  billion.  . 

Mr.  Kasich.  That  is  on  a  yearly  basis,  over  5  years  being  $55  bil- 
lion? 

Ms.  Williams.  That  is  the  1995  amount. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  We  are  in  the  process  of  doing  that  for  you  now  and 
our  numbers  are  coming  up  to  close  to  CRS  preliminarily.  We  hope 
to  have  that  analysis  done  in  the  next  month  or  so. 

Mr.  Kasich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kasich. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  excellent  testimony  by  the  four  witnesses.  This 
is  an  excellent  place  to  start  our  discussion. 

It  appears  we  have  two  issues  before  us;  the  first,  as  outlined  by 
our  good  friend  from  California  is  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  prop- 
er standard  against  which  we  should  measure  the  defense  propos- 
als; and  the  second,  assuming  we  do  use  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
what  figures  do  we  use  and  follow. 

It  appears  that  each  of  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  homework, 
and  I  have,  together  with  my  staff,  followed  a  lot  of  the  work  that 
you  have  done  in  detail.  I  compliment  you  for  that.  Both  GAO  and 
CBO,  I  compliment  you  both. 

Before  asking  a  question,  may  I  first  point  out  historical  facts, 
since  last  year,  when  we  questioned  whether  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, as  proposed  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin,  is 
this  a  quote  or  not?  "This  last  year,  we  came  within  a  gnat's  eye- 
lash of  three — count  them,  three  armed  conflicts.  Two  were  defused 
by  the  efforts  of  former  President  Carter— North  Korea,  and  Haiti. 
The  third  was  the  show  of  force  against  Saddam  Hussein." 

It  is  no  accident  that  Saddam  Hussein  judged  his  niovements — 
and  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  gone  on  into  Kuwait  and  taken 
the  oil  fields.  There  is  no  coincidence  that  he  judged  his  movements 
seeing  that  we  were  about  ready  to  get  ourselves  tied  up  one  way 
or  the  other  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 

I  have  problems,  as  the  former  chairman  will  remember,  in  the 
Bottom-Up  Review,  when  it  was  first  unveiled  to  us,  but  they  went 
the  other  way.  One  of  the  major  problems  I  had  and  I  think  is  sub- 
stantiated by  history  in  the  last  months  and  years,  is  if  you  look 
closely  at  the  Bottom-Up  Review  of  the  Armed  Forces,  that  at  that 
time  were  some  24,000,  doing  peacekeeping  work,  the  Armed 
Forces  when  the  second  major  regional  contingency  came  along 
would  immediately  be  pulled  out  and  put  into  the  line  in  combat 
against  the  second  major  regional  contingency.  That,  of  course, 
would  leave  the  peacekeeping  duties  void  unless  we  could  get  a 
competent  ally  to  take  their  place. 

So  let  me  go  to  your  work,  the  first  question;  did  you  take  into 
consideration,  either  of  you,  Ms.  Williams  or  Mr.  Hinton — did  you 
take  into  consideration  in  either  of  your  computations,  the  pro- 
posed— and  we  did  pass  an  amendment  of  $276  million  last  year, 
which  will  balloon  out,  totaling  about  $4  billion  over  the  4  to  5 
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years  of  the  cost-of-living  pay  increases  for  the  retirees.  Did  either 
of  you  take  that  into  consideration? 
Ms.  Williams.  We  did  not. 
Mr.  HiNTON.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  Skelton.  So  each  of  you  would  be  short,  if  we  undoubtedly 
follow  through  on  that,  which  we  would,  this  committee  did   your 
figures  would  be  short  an  additional  $4  billion,  if  that  is  correct 
IS  that  not  right?  ' 

Ms.  Williams.  My  understanding  is  the  retirees  are  not  paid  out 
of  Department  of  Defense  funds,  but  if  you  are  looking  at  the  total 
budget,  there  would  be  additional  budget. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Dr.  Williams,  there  was  a  COLA  voted  on  in  this 
committee  that  passed  unanimously,  that  started  the  first  of  four 
years  for  the  COLA  increases  out  of  this  fund. 

Ms.  Williams.  I  am  sorry,  I  was  unfamiliar  with  that. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  if  what  I  am  saying  is  correct,  you  would  be 
understated  by  some  $4  billion;  is  that  correct? 
Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  have  been  looking  at  your  budget  figures  and  it 
appears  that  what  the  President  has  proposed,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  proposed,  a  $25  billion  addition,  the  first  year  would  be 
a  $2  billion  increase;  the  second  year  would  be  a  $2  billion-  third 
year  would  be  a  $3  billion  increase;  fourth  year  would  be  a  $3  bil- 
lion increase.  Would  you  tell  me  each  of  you  how  those  figures— 
you  will  note,  I  eliminate  the  last  2  years  of  $6  and  $9  billion  it 
ramps  up  very  fast— how  the  first  4  years,  $2,  $2,  $3,  $3  billion 
^?i  compare  with  what  you  have  done.  That  is  my  last  question. 
Ms.  Williams.  I  am  sorry,  is  that  to  compare  with? 
Mr.  Skelton.  Yes. 

Ms.  Williams.  My  understanding  is,  that  is  $2,  $2,  and  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Two,  two,  three,  and  three  billion  dollars. 
Ms.  Willlvms.  Would  go  toward  additional  mihtary  pay  raises 
and  some  of  it  for  these  quality-of-life  adjustments.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  administration's  intent. 
Mr.  Skelton.  But  that  doesn't  cover  it,  does  it? 
Ms.  WiLLL\MS.  My  sense  is  that  it  just  covers  military  pay  in- 
crease, that  brings  you  from  what  is  in  the  future  year  defense  pro- 
gram right  now,  which  is  the  employment  cost  index  minus  1.5  per- 
cent, up  to  the  guideline  level  of  EC-I  minus  0.5.  And  there  may 
be  little  room  left  for  quality-of-life  increases.  It  doesn't  cover  any 
additional  pay  raise  for  civilians. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skeleton. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  our  witnesses,  also,  for  appearing  today.  This  hearing  is 
little  like  deja  vu,  I  pulled  this  out  from  the  May  2  hearing  last 
year,  talking  about  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  many  of  us  felt  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  shortfall  of  dollars  to  meet  the  needs  identi- 
fied, in  light  of  the  threat  out  there  in  the  real  world.  Here  we  are 
again  discussing  the  same  thing. 

I  have  to  say  at  the  outset,  I  am  a  little  concerned  that  GAO's 
characterization  that  somehow  members  of  my  party  have  misused 
the  report  that  was  issued,  looks  like  a  semantic  interpretation  of 
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the  word  "underfunding"  versus  "overprogramming."  Looking  at 
past  GAO  documents,  where  the  word  "underestimates"  has  been 
used,  such  as  the  1984  report.  It  surprised  me  that  GAO  would  at- 
tempt to  make  this  kind  of  an  issue. 

We  look  to  you  for  the  facts  and  information  and  leave  it  up  to 
us  to  determine  the  policy  implications.  I  think  the  characteriza- 
tions appearing  in  the  media  have  been  unfortunate.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  what  we  are  talking  about  here  to  new  members  is  a 
defense  spending  posture  that  is  reaching  an  all-time  low,  and  if 
we  look  at  the  1960's,  when  we  spent  about  9  percent  of  GNP  and 
over  50  cents  of  every  dollar  on  the  military,  to  this  year's  budget, 
where  we  spend  a  little  over  3  percent  of  GNP  and  17  cents  on 
every  dollar.  We  have  made  dramatic  reductions  in  support  for  our 
military. 

But  let  me  make  this  case,  I  did  not  hear  any  one  of  our  wit- 
nesses— and,  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  specifically 
why — perhaps  it  wasn't  included  in  your  report — there  was  no 
mention  of  the  $4  billion  in  last  year's  bill  that  was  not  requested 
by  the  administration  and  that  was  not  authorized  by  this  commit- 
tee. Simply  items  added  in,  $4  billion. 

Is  that  not  a  significant  item  or  is  that  something  we  should  not 
worry  about  nor  care  about,  or  is  that  something  necessary  to  meet 
the  security  needs  of  the  future?  In  fact,  in  R&D  accounts  alone, 
there  were  $2  biUion  of  unauthorized  programs  that,  in  fact,  were 
not  asked  for  or  authorized  by  this  committee  or  the  subcommittee 
that  in  fact,  were  appropriated. 

We  didn't  hear  much,  although  you  mentioned  cuts  in  defense 
conversion,  I  think  your  testimony  stated  around  $1.5  billion 
should  be  cut  in  that  area.  But  I  would  like  to  hear  some  further 
comments  on  the  whole  issue  of  what  we  should  be  spending  in 
terms  of  defense  conversion,  and  also  the  problems  concerning  the 
$13  billion  in  environmental  costs. 

When  you  take  those  items  and  look  at  the  cuts  we  have  made 
over  the  last  30  years,  and  add  in,  perhaps,  $2  or  $3  billion  for  de- 
fense conversion,  some  of  which  I  support,  add  in  $13  billion  for  en- 
vironmental restoration,  some  of  which  I  support,  and  then  take  $4 
billion  of  unauthorized  appropriations,  we  are  talking  about  a  far 
lower  level  than  what  has  been  presented  here.  I  would  like  to  hear 
a  candid  assessment  along  the  line  of  my  comments. 

My  last  point  is,  and  Mr.  Augustine,  I  would  like  you  to  put  in 
written  form,  the  recommendations  to  us  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly that  we  could  take  aggressively  and  work  on,  as  our  col- 
league mentioned,  to  streamline  the  acquisition  process.  I,  too, 
want  to  see  us  reduce  the  waste  that  occurs  in  that  process.  I  think 
you  will  have  a  very  receptive  group  of  members  on  both  sides  to 
work  with  you  in  that  regard,  on  behalf  of  the  industry  group. 

My  final  point  is,  and  this  is  to  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  what  we  can  have 
resulting  is  recommendations  being  made  to  us  in  a  vacuum  that 
sound  good.  You  cited  two  specific  programs,  and  there  will  be  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  many  people  when  I  mention  one  of  them.  That 
is  my  interest  in  the  V-22,  even  though  it  is  no  longer  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Let  me  ask  you,  it  is  nice  to  make  a  recommendation.  You  have 
recommended  canceHng  the  program.  So  is  it  correct  to  assume 
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that  what  you  are  saying  is  that  we  can  cancel  that  and  save  the 
money  you  have  suggested  here? 

I  did  not  see  any  increase  in  funding  to  buy  an  alternative  Are 
^?An^'%^^^  Marines  medium-lift  capability  is  OK  with  35-year- 
old  CH-46S,  and  they  will  last  another  20  years?  Is  there  no  cost 
tor  mamtenance  or  upkeep  or  perhaps  bringing  them  into  the  21st 
century  m  terms  of  technology,  are  you  saying  we  can  eliminate 
dium  m^^°^  ^°^  ^^^^^  ^^  °*^^^  money  in  the  area  of  me- 

Mr.  O'Hanlon  No.  I  apologize  for  leaving  that  impression. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  we  have  in  the  country 
IS,  and  the  media  IS  very  good  at  this,  we  are  quick  to  say,  let's 
eliminate  this  or  that  program.  Our  job  is  to  look  at  the  threat  and 
to  look  at  the  need. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  cut  something.  But  the  point  is,  if  we  are  going 
to  cut  something,  how  are  we  going  to  meet  that  obligation  out 
t^ere  or  the  need  that  is  there  in  terms  of  our  military"? 

Many  of  us  sat  through  a  closed  hearing  yesterday  that  was  the 
beginning  of  our  threat  assessment  briefings  that,  hopefully  will 
allow  us  focus  our  effort;s,  first  of  all,  on  the  real  threat  out  there 
1  agree  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  more  and  it  is  a  changed  environ- 
ment, but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  Soviets  seUing  very  sophisticated 
systems  to  Iran,  systems  that  could  threaten  our  security,  that  pose 
additional  threats  to  us.  We  cannot  develop  a  defense  budget  in  a 
vacuum.  e  « 

I  think  the  ultimate  obligation  of  this  committee  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  basing  our  initial  estimates  for  our  colleagues  on  the 
threat  that  is  there  and  not  some  artificial  number  handed  to  us 
by  some  pencil-pusher  in  the  Pentagon  or  in  some  other  agency  I 
have  been  one  that  used  my  vote  to  deny  programs  in  the  past 
that,  in  tact,  the  Pentagon  has  wanted. 

So  I  had  my  opening  statement,  as  well  as  opening  questions,  but 
1,  trom  time  to  time,  have  been  known  to  do  that. 

Ithank  you  for  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  a  very  good  question,  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Ortiz,  the  gentleman  from  Texas— excuse  me,  Mr.  Sisisky 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  to  compHment  my  colleague.  I  couldn't  have  said 
It  better  over  there.  He  has  taken  everything. 

,.,^.^^^'^ understand  what  is  happening  here  today.  CBO  says  $47 
billion,  CtAO  $150  billion,  well,  we  can  discern  the  difference  How 
can  you  discern  the  difference?  You  didn't  prove  it  to  me. 

I  don't  understand  what  is  going  on.  I  really  don't.  If  you  look 
at  some  of  the  things  you  are  talking  about  here— inflation— 
doesnt  the  Pentagon  add  inflation  when  they  do  the  future  vear 
defense  program? 

You  are  talking  about  a  $20  billion  difference?  I  haven't  seen  any 
high  inflation  taking  place,  unless  somebody  knows  something, 
maybe  somebody  talked  to  Mr.  Greenspan,  he  seems  to  know  that 
inflation  is  going  on.  But  I  don't  understand  how  this  is  all  happen- 
ing. ^^ 

A  ^ost  growth,  we  can  stop  the  cost  growth  by  putting  in  a  ceiling. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  can  do  that  with  an  amendment.  They 
can  do  it.  I  still  don't  understand  the  difference 
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Ms.  Williams.  The  problem  on  inflation  was  that  inflation  did 
take  a  jump  from — the  inflation  projections  for  the  future  took  a 
jump  from  1993,  when  the  future  year  defense  program  was  pre- 
pared, until  1994,  when  it  was  submitted. 

Most  of  that  rise  in  inflation  projections  is  still  with  us.  That  is 
how  the  Pentagon  ended  up  with  the  $20  billion  problem. 

The  problem  of  trying  to  decide  which  you  believe,  $65  billion  or 
$150  bilHon,  I  certainly  agree  with  you.  You  basically  have  to  de- 
cide what  you  think  are  going  to  be  the  policies,  what  you  think 
is  going  to  happen  with  inflation  over  the  years,  and  what  you 
think  about  the  desirability  of  folding  additional  money  in  now 
against  contingencies  that  might  happen  later. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  think,  Mr.  Sisisky,  I  would  like  to  add,  too,  that 
one  thing  that  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  here,  is  that  there 
is  a  mismatch  and  it  is  a  question  of  how  big  that  mismatch  might 
be,  and  each  of  us  have  gone  through  different  methodologies  to  try 
to  pinpoint  that  given  the  future  year  defense  program  that  we 
have  been  working  with. 

On  the  inflation  issue,  when  Department  of  Defense — ^when  they 
brought  the  1995  future  year  defense  program  up — said  they  had 
a  bump  up  in  inflation,  they  put  negative  adjustments  in,  but  we 
have  not  seen  where  they  have  made  the  decisions  as  to  how  they 
were  going  to  account  for  that  increase  in  inflation  in  terms  of  the 
programs.  We  don't  know  where  that  is.  So  I  am  not  fully  confident 
that  we  fully  understand  everything  in  the  inflation  issue  or  what 
programs  were  impacted. 

When  you  understate  the  cost  of  programs  and  they  increase, 
then  you  are  not  able  to  fund  everything  else  in  your  program  that 
you  have.  That  is  the  issue  that  we  have  been  wrestling  with  over 
the  years  since  GAO  has  been  looking  at  the  future  year  defense 
program  program. 

We  have  gone  through,  and  one  of  the  questions  that  I  was  an- 
ticipating we  might  have  this  morning  would  be,  GAO  go  back  and 
look  at  the  years  you  looked  at  the  future  year  defense  program 
and  what  has  the  mismatch  been  in  relation  to  the  total  future 
year  defense  program  program? 

In  the  research  we  have,  we  went  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1988 
to  1992  program  and  the  mismatch  there  was  $324  billion  on  a 
total  program  of  $1.8  trillion.  The  work  that  we  did  looking  at  the 
future  year  defense  program,  covering  1990  to  1994,  was  estimated 
to  be  about  $147  billion  on  a  program  of  $1.6  trillion.  So  the  mis- 
match varies  per  year,  and  we  have  tried  to  sort  out  what  have 
been  the  triggers  that  caused  that  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Was  the  mismatch  higher  in  the  1980's  than  it  is 
now,  when  we  had  the  money? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  We  had  a  higher  program  over  the  period,  yes. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Yes,  and  we  had  the  money.  We  have  to  manage 
better  now  and  the  Pentagon  has  to  manage  better  now.  It  is  pretty 
simple.  When  you  have  less  money,  you  have  to  manage  better 
those  dollars. 

Mr.  Hi>rrON.  We  are  in  a  fiscally  constrained  environment  now, 
it  makes  decisions  that  much  more  tough.  And  I  think  the  more  the 
committee  can  work  with  Department  of  Defense  and  try  to  under- 
stand the  decisions,  the  priorities,  will  help  a  better  understanding 
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of  the  mismatch  and  the  steps  you  need  to  take  to  remedy  that 
mismatch. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Let  me  get  off  that  just  a  moment  because  I  heard 
conversations  here  about  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  do  we  fight  on 
two  fronts  at  the  same  time;  why  do  we  need  to  do  it?  In  my  opin- 
ion  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  it.  We  might  better  not  prepare  to 
Tvi*  ^^^^  ^^  something  breaks  out  on  two  or  three  other  fronts 
Mr  O  Hanlon,  you  got  a  very  aggressive  thing  here.  I  think  you 
have  had  no  operational  miHtary  background,  is  that  the  case"? 
Mr.  O'Hanlon.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  SisiSKY.  Do  you  have  in  the  Brookings  Institution,  someone 
that  does  the  analysis?  What  you  have  said,  and  to  people  that 
have  not  read  it,  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  it,  cut  two  Army  divi- 
sions from  18  to  10,  and  now  to  8;  is  that  what  you  are  talking 
about?  ^ 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  SisiSKY.  Cut  8  active  Army  divisions,  and  2  Air  Force  tactical 
combat  wmgs,  a  Marine  expeditionary  force,  and  cut  from  12  ear- 
ners down  to  8  carriers,  and  cut,  roughly,  15  Reserve  Army  brigade 
equivalents  from  the  military  force  structure. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  that  is  really  doing  something 
lYoops,  aircraft  carriers,  and  airplanes  really  answer  emergency 
situations  by  being  on  station,  in  ports,  not  in  CONUS,  you  cannot 
wait  to  travel  in  an  emergency.  But  that  is  quite  an  aggressive 
thing.  How  much  does  it  save? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  about  a  10-percent  cut  in 
forces  and   10-percent  cut  in  budget,  once  phased  in.   But  it  is 

less 

Mr.  SisiSKY.  By  whom? 
Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Other  individuals. 
Mr.  SISISKY.  That  is  pretty  easy  to  say  that. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  It  does— I  do  accept  the  need  to  prepare  for  two 
crises  at  once,  but  I  don't  find  it  necessarily  plausible  that  both 
^yould  come  out  into  major  wars  the  likes  of  Desert  Storm.  I  ques- 
tion that.  It  is  not  to  say  that  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  have  that  in 
some  sense,  but  I  recognize  the  fiscal  constraints,  everyone  else 
does  as  well,  and  there  may  be  a  more  efficient  way  to  handle  these 
political  problems.  We  can,  obviously,  debate  this  and  your  com- 
plaints are  important  to  voice. 
Mr.  SiSlSKY.  I  will  voice  them,  I  will  guarantee  you  that 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  am  sorry,  I  was 

Mr.  SisiSKY.  I  did  have  a  question,  but  that  is  all  right. 
My  time  is  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  are  operating  under  the  5-minute  rule,  but  we  might  come 
back  for  the  second  round. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Saxton,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  be 
recognized. 

Mr  Saxton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  questions  that  I  will  try 
to  ask  quickly  so  I  can  get  them  all  three  in. 

Ms.  Williams,  in  your  testimony  on  page  6,  you  had  a  simplified 
version  of  it,  in  that  you  showed  us  blown  up,  the  chart,  you  esti- 
mate a  shortfall  of  $8  billion  from  estimates— $8  billion  from  esti- 
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mates  of  weapons  systems  cost  growth.  During  your  explanation, 
you  also  said  that  a  worst  case  could  be  $31  bilHon;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  ask  this  question  to  be  flip  in  any  way,  but 
what  does  that  say  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  your  ability  to  project 
these  costs  over  this  period  of  time.  Isn't  what  you  are  doing  less 
than  accurate,  in  the  sense  that  if  we  were  to  rely  on  these,  we  at 
least  have  to  know  it  is  difficult  to  do  and  that  your  estimating  has 
got  a  lot  of  flexibility  and  those  kinds  of  things?  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  WiLLL^MS.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  I  prefaced  all  of  my 
remarks  the  way  I  did,  that  this  is  estimating,  pure  and  simple, 
and  we  are  never  going  to  have  a  good  answer  until  these  costs  ac- 
tually develop. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do.  Another  good  example  is 
why  it  is  difficult  is  in  the  contingency  operations  where  you  esti- 
mate $6  billion. 

Ms.  Williams.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  heard  testimony  say  these  estimates  will 
depend  on  our  national  and  international  policies. 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saxton.  So  the  $6  could  be  $12  billion,  depending  on  what 
we  do? 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  going  to  depend  on  policy,  it  is  going 
to  depend  on  the  costs  as  they  unfold  and  what  you  actually  decide 
to  do  about  pay  raises  and  what  really  happens  with  inflation. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon,  I  am  a  pretty  positive  guy,  and  I  sat  and  listened 
to  you  and  I  tried  to  find  somewhere  where  I  could  agree  with  you. 
I  think  I  found  a  place,  at  least,  about  what  you  say  about  project- 
ing force  and  our  capability  and  mobility  and  ability  to  get  where 
we  need  to  get  in  a  fast  order  of  time.  Specifically,  do  you  advocate 
some  increased  expenditures  on  sealift  and  airlift? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Yes,  sir,  in  both  categories,  on  the  order  of  an- 
other division  equivalent  of  fast  sealifl:,  and  my  concern  with  airlift 
has  more  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  getting  some,  so  we  are  in  a 
fairly  tough  situation  on  airlift.  So  there,  I  focus  on — ^we  aggres- 
sively pursue  this  in  the  1995-96  timeframe. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

Do  you  have  specific  recommendations  as  to  what  kind  of  air- 
planes we  ought  to  buy? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  This  year,  I  advocate  the  C-17  request,  as  well 
as  several  nondevelopmental  aircraft. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Augustine,  your  testimony  with  regard  to  procurement  is 
really  very  valuable  to  us,  because  if  you  don't  mind  me  saying  so, 
you  are  one  of  the  most  respected  individuals  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  at  least,  that  I  know  of.  We  as  a  committee  need  to  look 
at  the  history  of  what  we  do  as  well  as  the  future  in  terms  of  trying 
to  make  policy  changes  in  procurement.  A:  Have  you  seen  any  im- 
provement in  the  process? 

My  predecessor  on  the  committee,  Jim  Courter,  worked  very, 
very  hard  to  put  some  pohcies  in  place  that  would  help.  We  are 
still  today  looking  at,  as  John  Kasich  pointed  out,  one  of  my  favor- 
ite projects,  the  C-17,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  situation  and  it  still 
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exists  in  terms  of  the  questions  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in 
terms  of  how  we  get  better  at  putting  these  very  complicated  sys- 
tems m  place.  So,  A:  Have  you  seen  any  improvement?  B:  What  do 
we  need  to  do  as  policymakers  to  improve  the  situation*? 

Mr.  Augustine.  I  will  be  brief,  because  I  know  your  time  is 
short,  but  I  thmk  we  have  seen  some  improvement.  The  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year,  I  think,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  For  example,  reducing  the  specification  levels,  certainly 
buying  commercial  products  is  one  can-do  that  saves  money  for  the 
Government  wherever  it  can  be  done.  But  we  have  so  far  to  go 
What  we  have  accomplished  to  date  is  very  modest 

You  say  what  could  be,  what  should  we  do,  I  would  be  happy  to 
help  the  committee  in  any  way;  I  have  thoughts  on  that  subject 
Let  me  cite  just  one  thing:  We  sometimes  are  led  off  the  path  by 
our  concern  with  the  publicity  of  things,  like  excessively  priced  cof- 
fee pots  and  toilet  seats  and  things  like  that.  That  is  not  where  the 
money  is  lost.  Where  the  significant  sums  are  lost  is  due  to  turbu- 
lence, the  constant  change  in  the  system. 

We  put  together  a  program  and  laid  it  out  for  an  8-year  period 
and  It  takes  us,  we  don't  have  the  money,  so  we  stretch  it  to  I2' 
we  don  t  have  the  money  and  we  stretch  it  to  16  years,  that  is 
where  huge  sums  of  money  are  wasted.  What  we  need,  one  of  the 
great  things  that  could  be  done  would  be  a  true  2-years'  appropria- 
tion process.  That  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  Mr.  Ortiz  from  Texas 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
^J  ^?^®-  ^  q^^stion  for  the  GAO  witness,  Mr.  Hinton,  you  know  as 
the  Nation  awaits  this  next  coming  BRAC  Commission  decision 
your  report  states  that  Department  of  Defense  has  significantly  un- 
derstated the  costs  associated  with  the  next  round  of  base  closures 
to  begin  this  year.  What  are  the  implications  of  understating  the 
costs  in  this  area  and  what  are  the  alternatives  that  we  have*?  If 
you  can 

Mr.  Hinton.  Mr.  Ortiz,  at  the  time  we  performed  our  work  the 
goal  of  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fourth  round  for  1995 'was 
scheduled  to  be,  roughly,  equivalent  in  size  to  all  three  of  the  pre- 
vious base  closure  rounds.  DOD  has  maintained  publicly  that  the 
1995  round  is  an  important  element  in  its  plans  to  reduce  infra- 
structure, the  point  Mr.  Augustine  brought  up,  to  help  reduce  the 
intrastructure  costs  for  future  programs  and  operations 

When  we  looked  at  the  FYDP,  the  Department  of  Defense  allo- 
cated very  little  money  for  implementing  the  fourth  round  of  the 
base  closures.  The  data  shows  the  first  three  rounds  required  a 
total  cost  of  $11  billion  and  up-front  funding  over  the  first  4  years 
That  IS  looking  back  on  the  last  three  rounds.  With  the  1995 
/  r  Department  of  Defense  allocated  only  about  $2.6  billion 
of  up-front  funding  over  just  3  years.  They  did  not  include  any 
funds  in  the  FYDP  for  the  fourth  year. 

What  that  does— that  leaves  a  shortfall  of  about  $8  billion.  If  we 
have  understated  the  costs  and  the  costs  do  materialize,  then  we 
will  have  to  find  money  from  other  programs  to  pay  for  the  base 
closures.  That  is  the  implication  of  it. 
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Mr.  Ortiz.  How  will  the  communities  that  will  be  shut  down  suf- 
fer when  we  have  this  money  that  is  not  there? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Well,  what  it  comes  to  is  a  matter  of  priorities  and 
how  the  Department  of  Defense  allocates  its  money.  It  is  an  alloca- 
tion decision.  If  we  are  going  to  go  through,  and  we  are  going  to — 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  going  to  move  to  achieve  the 
fourth  round  that  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  three  earlier 
rounds — the  Department  of  Defense  is  going  to  have  to  do  more  al- 
location of  monies  to  base  closures  to  fund  those  costs. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  So  we  will  have  a  problem  and  we  will  have  to  dig 
someplace  else  to  get  money  to  help  this  for 

Mr.  HiNTON.  On  what  we  are  operating  on,  it  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities and  it  is  a  matter  of  allocation  of  dollars.  If  you  reallocate, 
you  have  to  look  at  where  you  are  going  to  pull  that  money  from. 
And  you  have  got  to  sort  through  what  are  the  risks  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Now,  what  is  a  realistic  estimate  of  annual  base  clo- 
sure savings  during  the  next  5  years  when  you  look  at  that? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  At  the  time  we  did  our  1994  report,  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  estimated  that  the  early  rounds  would  achieve  net 
savings  of  about  $5  billion,  but  they  only  completed  20  percent  of 
the  closure  in  the  first  couple  of  rounds,  and  that  savings  that  had 
materialized  at  that  time  came  up  short,  to  the  tune  of  about  23 
percent  of  what  they  anticipated,  so  there  you  have  a  situation  that 
at  that  point  in  time,  savings  had  been  overestimated  and  were  not 
materializing  as  they  were  coming  about. 

Now,  in  the  fourth  round  coming  up,  the  1995  round,  that  is 
going  to  be  problematic  when  you  look  at  the  fact  we  don't  have 
all  the  costs  in  there  but  in  order  to  achieve  the  savings  in  the  out 
years,  probably  beyond  the  1995  FYDP  period,  we  have  to  have  the 
moneys  in  order  to  achieve  the  savings  over  the  long  haul  and  ac- 
complish the  reduction  in  the  infrastructure  which  is  very  key  here, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  When  you  mentioned  20  percent  that  means  that  dur- 
ing the  last  base  closure  we  have  had,  it  is  not  complete  yet. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Ortiz.  They  need  more  money  to  complete  that  plus  the  new 
closures  that  are  coming  about? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Well,  Department  of  Defense  has  the  money  to 
move  forward  on  closing  the  bases  that  were  announced  in  the  ear- 
lier rounds.  It  is  a  lengthy  period,  Mr.  Ortiz,  in  terms  of  the  time 
period. 

From  the  time  that  the  decision  is  announced  to  close  a  base,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  2  years  to  begin  action  and  then  the 
period  once  they  begin  generally  takes  about  6  years,  and  we  would 
expect  to  be  seeing  the  savings  coming  about  with  those  closures 
toward  the  end  of  6,  7,  or  8  years. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Williams  now,  what  do  you 
view  as  the  most  quantifiable  significant  impact  on  readiness  of  re- 
duced operating  TEMPO'S  and  repair  backlog  and  facility  repair, 
and  what  impact  does  a  funding  shortfall,  such  as  predicted,  have 
on  our  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  outlined  by  the  Bottom-Up 
Review? 

Ms.  Williams.  In  terms  of  impact  on  readiness,  I  have  to  say 
CBO  did  a  study  of  historical  trends  of  measurable  quantities.  Last 
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TFMpT^^.^'m  ^^f  r%  ^^^?^"y  measured  such  as  the  C-ratings 
TEMPO  backlogs,  looked  at  historical  trends  over  the  past  severS 
years,  and  did  not  find  that,  relative  to  historical  trends,  we  we^e 
expenencing  a  measurable  readiness  shortfall  yet.  That  irn^tto 
say  that  a  shortfall  wouldn't  develop  over  the  next  sever^  years 
and  It  IS  also  not  to  say  that  anecdotes  about  readiness  problems 
are  not  true.  In  other  words,  the  C-ratings,  and  so  forth  don't  S- 
ways  capture  the  anecdotes,  and  when  yoA  look  at  the^  Wstori- 

tlT.ffi^  7'  T  '^^"^^  '^^'  ^'^  showing  up  in  the  Siecdotes. 
As  far  as  the  funding  mismatch,  part  of  our  problem  in  trying  to 

t7Iws^"dd'.d¥'r'^7T^'  will  happen,  ba'sed  on  tie  aX'^is- 
trations  added  funds  and  their  subtracted  programs,  is  we  don't 
have  good  details  yet  on  how  the  moneys  would  b^  spent  Our 
hrZ/i^'  '^"  administration  plans  to  devote  some  of  the  $8  bU- 
hon  that  they  are  planning  to  save  through  their  program  cuts  in 
the  6-year  period,  to  improving  readiness 

fh.  r=V^T  "^T^  T""^^  ^^^^  ^°'*-  ^  P^^  together  a  few  figures  on 
the  costs  of  certain  types  of  readiness  improvements.  One  that  peo 
pie  have  brought  up  a  lot  is  that  there  is  a  backlog  in  TEMPO 
maintenance,  and  if  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  tot^ly  elim  nate 

l2^binfon  n^  Tyf  ^  ^-r.^-yt^'  P"^°^'  ''  ^°°k«  like  that'^ml^t  cost 
>i>Z  billion  over  the  next  5  or  6  years 

Another  one  that  people  talk  about,  sometimes  as  a  readiness 
problem,  sometimes  as  a  quality-of-life  problem,  is  the  reTprop- 
erty  maintenance  backlog.  There  we  didn't  look  at  totally  elindnat- 
ing  the  backlog  but  we  did  look  at  bringing  the  backlog  down  to 
histoncal  standards,  to  historical  levels  That  we  thoulht  m^ht 
cost  another  $2  billion  total  over  the  next  5  or  6  y^ars     ^  ^ 

f inn  /n^''f w  *-^^'  w^-  ^\^^  ^^""^^^  ^^^^  ^^out  that  you  didn't  men- 
«  ?^;i  .  '^  7^-^K'^  happening  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
supply  system  and,  m  fact,  several  years  ago  as  the  cold  war  endld 
Congress  passed  legislation  that  restricts  the  Department  of  De-' 
fense  from  rep  acmg  items  in  the  supply  system  over  and  above  65 
percent  of  the  inventory  used  by  customers 

fJll^^  Congress  decided  that  that  legislation  had  passed  its  use- 
tulness,  because  we  were  now  essentially  down  to  the  levels  that 

cost  o^ti  J'^'  '"  \"  ^''  r  ^  ^^^'"^  ^°  ^^°^°^«  ^h^t  legislation,  the 
cost  of  that  over  a  5-  or  6-year  period  might  run  $2.5  billion 

I  don  t  have  a  good  sense,  CBO  has  not  done  estimates  of  what 
It  would  take  to  mcrease  OPTEMPO's  over  and  above  what  we 
nave  today,  or  take  account  of  the  amount  that  OPTEMPO's  are  in- 
pSeTn  sl         ^^^^i^g^"^^^^  *hat  our  soldiers  are  asked  to  partici- 

.rr.^'''  ^ulu'  ^uV'^'^  7^  ^^""^  ^^  °^^  o^  *i°ie,  but  maybe  later  on 
you^might  be  able  to  furnish  us  that  information,  if  you  do  conduct 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

I  thank  the  witness. 

[The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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Question  submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Ortiz: 

Q:  Please  provide  examples  of  steps  the  Congress  could  take  to  improve  military 
readiness,  along  with  an  estimate  of  their  costs. 

A:  Three  illustrative  st^s  that  could  improve  military  readiness  include  eliminating 
backlogs  for  depot  maintenance,  eliminating  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of 
replacement  inventories,  and  increaang  funding  for  maintaining  real  property. 

Increase  Funding  for  Depot  Maintenance.  The  Administration's  1996  budget  request 
will  leave  DoD  with  a  $1.4  billion,  or  17  percent,  shortfall  in  depot  maintenance 
relative  to  maintoiance  requirements  set  for  1996.  By  1997,  the  shortfall  would  rise 
to  $1.6  billion.  Such  a  shortfall  is  large  by  historical  standards:  between  1980  and 
1993,  for  example,  DoD  fiinded  94  percent  of  its  requiranents  on  average.  Assuming 
that  DoD  was  to  eliminate  its  backlog  for  depot  maintenance  gradually  over  a  three- 
year  period,  additional  funding  of  roughly  $540  million  would  be  required  in  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997,  and  1998. 

Since  depot  maintenance  is  an  investmoit  in  fliture  readiness,  this  option  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  DoD's  ability  to  avoid  a  "hoUow  force."  DoD  has  been 
able  to  maintain  relatively  high  mission-capable  rates  for  its  equipment  despite  having 
backlogs  at  record  levels.  However,  it  is  unclear  how  long  it  can  continue  to  do  so. 

Alternatively,  efforts  to  reduce  the  backlog  more  rapidly  could  conflict  with 
DoD's  goal  of  bringing  the  size  of  its  depot  infi-astructure  into  line  with  the  military's 
reduced  force  structure.  In  addition,  some  observers  believe  that  DoD's  estimates  of 
its  backlog  may  be  overstated. 

Eliminate  Restrictions  on  Purchasing  Replacement  Inventories.  The  DoD  supply 
system  is  a  revolving  fimd  that  "sells"  items  to  "consumers"  within  DoD  and  then 
relies  on  receipts  fi-om  those  sales  rather  than  on  direct  appropriations  to  replace  its 
inventory.  Since  1991,  however,  the  ability  of  the  wholesale  supply  system  to  use 
receipts  to  purchase  replacement  inventory  has  been  restricted  by  law.  Current  law 
limits  the  supply  system  to  rq)ladng  no  more  than  65  percent  of  sales  for  many  types 
of  goods.  Those  restrictions  were  imposed  in  an  effort  to  force  DoD  to  manage  its 
supply  system  more  eflBciently  and  to  reduce  what  many  observers  believed  were 
growing  invoitories  of  unneeded  secondary  items.  Eliminating  the  current  restriction, 
and  thus  incurring  the  cost  of  replacing  a  greater  proportion  of  inventory,  could  cost 
roughly  $500  million  annually. 

Restricting  inventory  replacements  may  have  been  appropriate  during  years 
in  which  the  force  structure  was  declining  rapidly  (since  demand  for  supplies  was 
declining).  As  the  size  of  the  force  structure  and  the  demand  for  goods  stabilizes, 
however,  continued  readmess  will  require  that  the  supply  system  replace  all  of  the 
inventory  that  it  provides  to  customers.  Keeping  this  restriction  in  place  ultimately 
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could  aflFect  readiness  in  many  ways,  but  especially  by  preventing  the  services  from 
supporting  their  most  modem  systems.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  however  whether 
the  time  has  come  to  remove  the  restriction.  Total  supply  system  inventories  remain 
high  relative  to  the  size  of  the  force  structure.  Removing  the  restriction  at  this  time 
might  be  taken  as  a  signal  that  the  Congress  wiU  no  longer  require  the  services  to 
focus  on  reducing  unneeded  inventories. 

Increase  Funding  for  Real-Pronertv  Maintenann^  The  Administration's  1996  budget 
request  calls  for  a  $  1. 1  billion,  or  28  percent,  increase  in  funding  for  maintenance  of 
real  property.  Although  that  increase  is  a  dramatic  one,  CBO's  analyses  suggest  that 
such  a  large  boost  may  be  needed  to  preserve  readiness  over  the  long  run. 

When  funding  for  operation  and  maintenance  becomes  tight,  real  property  is 
one  of  the  first  areas  to  suflFer.  Funding  for  maintenance  of  real  property  began  to  fall 
in  1988.  An  increase  in  spending  on  real-property  maintenance  of  25  percent  relative 
to  the  1994  and  1995  levels  would  be  needed  to  bring  spending  per  square  foot  of 
buildmgs  back  to  its  historical  average.  Since  DoD  now  estimates  that  there  is  more 
tfian  a  $10  billion  backlog  of  requirements  for  real-property  maintenance  that  are  not 
funded,  some  might  argue  that  an  even  larger  spending  increase  is  required. 

However,  DoD's  estimates  of  backlog  reflect  subjective  judgments  and  may 
overstate  the  problem.  Moreover,  since  maintenance  of  real  property  is  less  closely 
tied  to  military  readiness  than  are  expenditures  on  activities  such  as  recruiting 
trainmg,  and  depot  maintenance,  any  additional  funding  might  be  better  spent  on  other 
programs. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Time  is  becoming  a  very  important  problem. 

Mr.  Torkildsen. 

Mr.  Talent. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Thomberry. 

Mr.  Hostettler. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Bingo,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  panelists  and  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  and  sitting  here  contemplating  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  it  has  all 
been  extremely  interesting.  I  am  just  going  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions and  invite  any  of  the  panel,  time  permitting,  to  comment. 

First  comment  I  think  that  needs  to  be  made  is  I  feel  very  dis- 
appointed in  myself  that  I  don't  have  a  very  good,  certain  way  of 
measuring  what  the  threat  to  our  country's  national  security  is.  I 
am  comforted  by  the  fact  that  I  don't  know  sinyone  else  who  does. 
I  am  totally  convinced  in  my  mind,  however,  that  the  threat  goes 
down  as  long  as  we  maintain  an  appropriate  military  capability. 
And  I  am  concerned  that  perhaps  we  are  not  guarding  that.  I  think 
that  is  a  major  flaw,  Mr.  OUanlon,  in  the  analysis  that  you  give 
us. 

It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  threat  to  our  interest 
goes  up  as  we  are  less  capable  of  responding  to  any  challenges  that 
may  come  to  those  interests  at  a  large  macro  scale  or  a  lesser  scale. 

The  other  thing  I  think  you  have  to  bear  in  mind — and  as  al- 
ways, Mr.  Augustine,  you  are  always  helpful  in  shaping  our  think- 
ing and  our  priorities  on  this — you  can't  view  readiness  in  terms 
of  today  or  tomorrow.  You  have  got  to  be  concerned  about  if  you 
do  certain  things  today  that  over  emphasize  today's  readiness,  you 
are  going  to  be  sacrificing  tomorrow's  readiness  and  certainly  that 
is  something  to  be  avoided. 

We  can't  say  let's  fix  the  readiness  problems  that  result  from 
contingency  operations  draining  money  from  readiness  programs 
and  activities,  and  do  that  in  a  panic  by  dragging  money  from  pro- 
curement, quality  of  life,  R&D,  and  other  accounts.  You've  got  to 
do  it  with  some  balance  that  protects,  not  just  today's  concerns,  but 
future  concerns. 

In  reference  to  the  acquisition  process,  I  have  sat  on  one  side  of 
this  committee  and  I  have  never  had  a  session  of  Congress  in 
which  someone  didn't  point  out  we  could  save  billions  of  dollars  by 
improvements  in  the  acquisition  process.  And  I  don't  now,  and 
never  have  challenged  that,  but  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  and  con- 
fident in  sa5dng  that  over  that  period  of  time,  we  have  never 
achieved  those  theoretical  savings  and  improvements  in  the  acqui- 
sition process. 

I  have  even  seen  the  phenomenon  that  starting  last  year,  we 
began  to  reduce  some  of  the  very  dumb  things  we  had  been  doing 
in  prior  ye£irs  that  was  supposed  to  improve  the  acquisition  process 
but  which  actually  made  it  more  expensive  and  worse  for  people  to 
operate. 
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I  see  the  red  light  is  on,  but  I  do  want  to  thank  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  their  testimony.  Again,  you  have  helped  us  to  shape  and 
guide  the  course  of  our  deliberations  over  a  very  difficult  year,  in 
which  we  have  got  to  operate  on  what  is  the  best  defense  author- 
ization bill  this  committee  can  produce  in  a  very,  very  challenging 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bateman. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Tanner. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  being  here  and  I  think  it  has  been 
a  productive  morning. 

I  know  Mr.  Augustine  is  on  a  tight  time  schedule  and  I  want  to 
follow  up,  if  I  may,  on  something  Mr.  Bateman  alluded  to,  that  is 
acquisition  reform. 

This  is  my  seventh  year  in  the  Congress,  and  we  have  been 
working  on  that,  and  I  guess  it  has  been  around  since  I  got  here. 
As  Mr.  Bateman  suggested,  although  there  were  some  changes 
made  last  year,  we  somehow  failed  to  see  that  endeavor  coming 
back,  and  I  would  be  very  interested  in  your  observations  on  that, 
if  I  may,  when  I  get  through. 

One  other  thing  in  general  for  the  panel,  in  the  CBO  papers  that 
we  have  on  page  13,  they  listed  3  or  4  options  about  how  to  reduce 
the  shortfall:  one  was  increase  defense  spending;  flying,  of  course, 
in  the  face  of  our  goal  of  some  sort  of  balanced  budget  amendment 
that  is  being  talked  about  around  here,  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  difficult  probably  to  get  that  idea  through  the  critical  mass  of 
support  to  meanin^uUy  do  that.  I  would  like  your  idea  about  that 
option. 

And  limiting  the  Department's  responsibilities.  Again,  if  some  of 
these  responsibilities  are  reduced.  State,  EPA,  or  someone  else 
would  have  to  pick  them  up,  again,  giving  us  a  problem  with  the 
balanced  budget  approach  as  we  try  to  look  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment for  places  to  save  money. 

Reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business  was  the  third  option.  We  have 
talked  about  that  and  how  we  strive  to  do  that  time  and  time 
again.  Somehow  we  don't  realize  in  a  tangible  way  the  effort  put 
forth  there. 

And  fourth,  they  suggest  reducing  our  military  capability.  That 
probably  is  the  least  attractive  option  to  the  American  people,  I 
think,  and  certainly  to  this  committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  so  unstable  and  it  certainly,  when  you  see  what  is  happen- 
ing even  just  in  Russia,  there  is  no  way  we  can  really  predict 
where  that  one  is  going  to  go.  So  their  solutions,  you  can  find  fault 
with  all  of  them  or  a  combination  of  them,  but  I  really  would  ap- 
preciate the  panelists  addressing  a  combination  of  those,  maybe  of 
what  they  would  say  in  general  to  respond  to  those.  But  first,  if  I 
might  ask  you,  Mr.  Augustine  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Augustine.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tanner.  I  would  like 
to  make  three  remarks  in  response. 

With  respect  to  acquisition  reform,  the  Congress  did  take  a  first 
step  this  last  year.  Right  now,  what  the  Congress  did  is  being  put 
into  implementing  regulations  within  the  Pentagon  and  the  devil 
is  in  the  details.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Congress  to  be  very  mind- 
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ful  that  the  implementing  regulations  don't  undermine  what  the 
Congress  tried  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Tanner.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Augustine.  Second,  with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  our 
forces  and  the  notion  we  might  be  called  on  to  fight  two  wars  at 
one  time,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  those,  that  can't  be 
treated  as  two  random  or  independent  events. 

Once  the  first  war  occurs,  and  we  have  seen  that  can  occur,  the 
second  one  immediately  becomes  more  likely.  If  we  are  tied  down 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  North  Korea  immediately  becomes  a  more  like- 
ly conflict,  because  whoever  was  waiting  for  the  opportunity  may 
take  that  opportunity. 

In  the  same  relationship,  there  was  some  discussion  this  morning 
about  the  need  of  forces  to  deter.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  forces 
to  deter  are  the  same  forces  that  you  need  to  carry  out  that  deter- 
rence, so  you  can't  separate  deterrence  forces  from  real  forces  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  it  means  you  are  bluffing.  Once  you  bluff  and  get 
called,  you  lose  your  credibiUty  and  the  next  time  you  say  you  real- 
ly mean  it,  you  won't  be  believed.  So  I  think  America  can  never  be 
in  a  position  where  we  are  not  capable  of  canying  out  the  deter- 
rence that  we  claim  we  can  maintain. 

Last,  with  regard  to  procurement,  modernization,  we  have  talked 
a  good  deal  about  readiness.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  results  of  a 
little  study  I  did  myself  recently,  where  I  added  up  the  total  asset 
value  of  everything  the  Department  of  Defense  owns  except  land 
and  buildings.  If  you  calculate  that  number,  I  did  it  only  roughly, 
because  I  don't  have  access  to  the  best  data,  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
close,  you  divide  that  by  current  reinvestment  in  equipment  like 
you  would  evaluate  a  business,  we  are  now  on  a  54-year  replace- 
ment cycle  for  miUtary  hardware. 

I  would  submit  that  with  today's  technology  that  is  a  cycle  that 
is  hazardous  for  us.  It  brings  me  back  to  the  need  to  maintain 
readiness  and  modernization,  and  as  important  as  readiness  is,  and 
it  is  critically  important,  we  cannot  neglect  modernization. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Just  a  few  comments.  Congressman. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Augustine's  point.  The  point  I  would  make  in 
response.  However,  is  that  a  small — a  relatively  small  land  force  de- 
ployed together  with  8  to  10  combat  wings  equipped  with  the  mod- 
ern targeting  and  precision  munition  technologies  that  we  have, 
can  do  the  job  of  fighting  a  war  as  well  as  deterring  it.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  they  can  fight  that  war  so  that  it  should  deter. 

My  emphasis  is  getting  there  before  you  have  to.  The  stopping 
of  the  invasion  is  easier  than  reversing  it,  as  we  saw  proven  in  the 
desert  in  1990,  when  the  first  goal  was  to  prevent  a  further  Iraqi 
encroachment  into  the  Saudi  Arabian  area,  and  second,  we  more 
than  doubled  the  force  in  order  to  retake  Kuwait. 

Another  point  I  would  make  is  that  I  think  there  are  two  lessons 
from  the  cold  war  we  should  bear  in  mind.  One  certainly  is  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  strong  military.  I  favor  that  and  I,  in 
fact,  am  looking  for  ways  to  improve  our  responsiveness  in  my  al- 
ternatives. 
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Another  lesson  is  that  it  is  largely  the  creating  of  a  community 
of  like-minded  nations  that  is  our  best  long-term  assurance  of  secu- 
rity. And  this  process  is  often  reinforced  through  a  U.S.  economy 
that  is  healthy  as  possible.  So  there  is  a  benefit  in  foreign  policy 
to  a  smaller  deficit  and  the  growing  economy. 

I  think  it  is  largely  the  economic  underpinning  of  the  OECD  that 
produced  the  victory  in  the  cold  war,  and  we  shouldn't  forget  that 
as  we  talk  about  military  budget  levels  either. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Mr.  Tanner,  I  would  offer  on  two  of  these,  you  men- 
tioned limiting  the  defense  responsibilities.  As  I  mentioned  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  of  Mr.  Kasich,  that  GAO  is  going  through  the 
FYDP  right  now,  through  the  categories  to  identify  the  costs  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  incurring  now  in  peacekeeping,  envi- 
ronmental, and  all  the  other  things,  so  we  can  bring  that  informa- 
tion to  the  committee  to  help  the  policymakers  decide  in  terms  of 
what  roles  and  responsibilities  are  up  there. 

Second,  and  no  question  we  do  believe  we  can,  there  are  opportu- 
nities to  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Mr.  Augustine  has  men- 
tioned the  efforts  in  acquisition  reform  and  what  we  see  as  the 
leadership  a'-  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  see  a  commitment,  we 
see  a  lot  of  initiatives  under  way,  some  that  have  been  under  way, 
some  just  recently  put  forth,  from  GAO's  point  of  view,  it  is  a  little 
too  early  yet  to  make  assessments  of  how  well  they  are  progress- 
ing. But  we  will  keep  the  committee  informed  as  we  go  through 
and  work  with  the  committee,  to  provide  that  information  as  to  the 
success  we  have  in  going  through  that  process. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tanner. 

Before  we — ^we  have  a  vote  on  and  we  will  break  for  that,  but  be- 
fore we  go  any  further,  I  would  like  to  at  least  make  the  comment, 
that  so  far  we  have  been  focusing  this  on  the  so-called  shortfall  or 
mismatch  from  the  administration's  own  defense  plan. 

I  would  like  just  to  suggest  that  some  of  us  have  a  problem  with 
that  plan.  That  plan  still  contains  about  80  percent  of  the  cuts  he 
envisions  over  the  next  4  or  5  years.  The  plan  doesn't  provide  for 
modernization,  which  is  very  important,  especially  in  this  new  age 
of  technology  that  we  are  experiencing.  The  plan  doesn't  provide  for 
solving  the  readiness  problems  that  we  already  have  cropping  up 
more  and  more  all  the  time. 

The  plan  has  an  inadequate  force  to  deal  with  the  foreseeable 
threats  that  I  think  we  have  in  this  country.  And  the  plan  doesn't 
provide  for  a  very  important  thing  that  is  on  the  minds  of  a  lot  of 
people,  and  that  is  missile  defense  for  this  country.  Not  only  na- 
tional missile  defense,  but  a  theater  missile  defense  plan  which  is 
very  important  in  the  new  world  in  which  we  are  living  right  now. 
So  I  would  like  to  throw  that  in  before  we  go  any  further. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Talent  who  has  been  out 
of  the  room  but  he  returned. 

Mr.  Talent.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  it  is  timely  that  you  recognized  me  after  those  comments, 
because  I  wanted  to  make  a  few  comments  and  then  ask  a  question 
of  the  panel,  and  they  are  in  league  with  what  you  were  sa3dng. 
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I  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  if  I  understood  all  your  opening  state- 
ments, you  all  represent  varying  degrees  of  viewpoints,  agree  we 
are  not  funding  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  I  think  the  smallest  figure 
was  Mr.  O'Hs^on's  at  $20  billion,  he  concluded.  And  so  I  just 
think  it  is  important  that  there  now  appears  to  be  consensus  in 
this  panel,  and  I  hope  on  this  committee,  that  we  have  not  been 
funding  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

A  lot  of  us  have  been  sa3dng  that  the  last  couple  years,  and  I  feel 
like  sometimes  the  person  who  was  trsdng  to  push  down  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  and  one  morning  you  wake  to  find  out  that  the  wind 
blew  it  down  overnight,  so  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  that  many 
of  us  have  tried  to  make  the  point  on  for  many  years. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  parts  of  both  Mr. 
Skelton's  and  Mr.  Dellums'  comments.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Del- 
lums',  he  has  been  wanting  a  review  of  this  whole  issue  of  whether 
the  national  military  strategy  is  appropriate — to  fight  two  wars  at 
the  same  time.  I  think  we  are  overdue  for  that,  and  I  am  glad  we 
are  getting  into  that  now. 

Also,  with  Mr.  Skelton's  point  of  view,  which  he  and  I  discussed 
on  many  occasions,  and  here  I  have  to  disagree  with  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  California — he  thinks  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  force  structure  may  be  too  much.  I  think  it  is  too 
little.  I  think  this  is  a  point  the  chairman  was  making  before. 

Along  those  lines,  let  me  ask  you  this  question;  is  it  not  true,  as 
I  understand,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  does  not 
count,  was  not  structured  on  the  assumption  that  we  would  be 
doing  peacekeeping?  It  was  basically  the  force  structure  necessary 
to  fight  two  regional  contingencies  at  the  same  time  without  really 
taking  into  account  the  peacekeeping  needs  of  the  Armed  Services 
and,  also,  without  taking  into  account  that  we  seem  to  be  at  a 
higher  level  of  OPTEMPO  than  we  were  before  Desert  Storm,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  changing. 

Mr.  Skelton  had  a  number  of  excellent  hearings  on  this  in  the 
last  2  years  showing  the  effects  of  this  on  the  ability  of  the  Army 
in  particular,  to  respond,  because  for  every  soldier  you  have  on 
peacekeeping,  you  need  two  or  three  more  behind  the  lines  in  sup- 
port. 

If  you  all  would  discuss  briefly — is  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force 
structure  adequate  in  view  of  the  recognized  and  demonstrated 
need  to  engage  in  peacekeeping,  which  was  not  taken  into  account 
at  the  time  that  force  structure  was  developed? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Shall  I  begin? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Sure. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Just  a  couple  quick  points.  I  believe  there  is  ade- 
quate force  to  do  peacekeeping  if  we  are  not  involved  in  two  simul- 
taneous wars,  or  perhaps,  if  we  are  not  involved  in  a  major  war  in 
general.  As  you  know,  the  plan  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  to  take 
the  force  from  peacekeeping  and  put  it  into  regional  conflict,  if  nec- 
essary; in  that  sense,  they  solved  part  of  the  problem,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Except  it  is  very — ^you  can't  just  one  day  have  them 
in  the  Sinai  doing  peacekeeping  and  then  pull  them  out.  In  fact, 
the  testimony  we  had  in  Mr.  Skelton's  subcommittee  last  year  is 
you  might  as  well  not  count  those  soldiers  for  regional  contin- 
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gencies  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  replace  them  with  allies  or  re- 
train them. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Your  point  is  well  taken,  there  will  be  logistical 
challenges  as  well.  What  we  recognize  is  that  many  peacekeeping 
operations  are  less  important  than  others,  and  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  withdraw  your  forces  if  you  had  too  many  contingencies. 
That  doesn't  solve  all  the  logistical  problems.  As  is  our  point  on 
OPTEMPO,  this  is  our  point,  we  can  do  these  operations,  but  we 
tire  the  troops,  that  is  why  it  would  be  well  to  reconsider  our  for- 
ward presence. 

If  you  are  involved  in  enforcing  an  embargo  in  the  Adriatic  or 
waiting  to  back  up  U.N.  forces  in  Somalia,  do  you  need  the  Marine 
expeditionary  force,  do  you  need  the  carrier  force  that  you  are 
maintaining  in  that  presence?  I  think  you  have  to  consider  pres- 
ence in  a  different  way  and  you  have  to  be  able  to  have  that  flexi- 
bility and  change  your  operations  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  do  these 
different  things.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  change,  I  think  you  are 
right,  you  do  need  a  bigger  force  structure. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Would  anyone  else  care  to  comment.  I  know  you  are 
not  really — this  is  not  what  your  testimony  was  directed  to. 

Ms.  Williams.  My  understanding  of  what  is  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  is  what  Mr.  O'Hanlon  said. 

Mr.  Augustine.  I  would  comment,  in  my  experience,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  is  put  together  to  maintain  a  military  ca- 
pability of  men,  women,  and  equipment,  and  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness, much  as  one  would  have  a  fire  department  to  deal  with  the 
normal  course  of  day-to-day  fires,  but  if  there  is  a  major  earth- 
quake or  outbreak  of  fires,  you  have  to  provide — that  is  not  budg- 
eted in  the  defense  budget.  When  that  occurs,  either  one  has  to 
drop  down  on  the  defense — other  things  in  the  defense  area  to  pay 
for  it — or  add  incremental  funding. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  We  would  share  that  view,  also. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Talent.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield,  maybe  we  should  do  it 
after  the  vote. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  would  like  to  make  a  quick  comment  to  Mr.  Au- 
gustine. My  point  is,  if  you  accept  the  assumption  that  underlies 
the  question  of  Mr.  Tanner — that  it  will  indeed  be  difficult  to  in- 
crease the  budget  in  a  limited-dollar  environment — my  point  is  that 
if  your  concern  is  modernization,  you  risk  modernization  by  con- 
tinuing to  fund  a  force  structure  that  is  too  large  and  inappropri- 
ately sized. 

I  think  the  point  Mr.  O'Hanlon  was  making  is  that  it  is  not  the 
Desert  Storm  model  that  ought  to  be  the  building  blocks  for  force 
structure,  but  rather  Desert  Shield,  to  address  the  difficulties  in 
the  future,  and  that  leads  to  a  much  different  budget  configuration. 

Mr.  Talent.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  back? 

This,  I  agree,  we  should  investigate  this  thoroughly.  We  can 
make  the  argument  based  on  the  hearings  in  the  subcommittee  last 
year  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  just  as  demanding  to  try  and  maintain 
forces  for  this  kind  of  operation,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  long  run, 
not  demanding  in  a  different  way  but  just  as  demanding.  I  couldn't 
agree  more;  we  need  to  get  into  these  subjects,  that  is  why  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  holding  these  hearings  so  early. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  think  we'd  better  recess  for  this 
vote. 

Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  announce  that  we  intend  to  proceed  until 
1  o'clock,  because  the  witnesses  have  other  commitments  they  have 
to  make.  Of  course,  any  member  who  doesn't  have  an  opportunity 
to  ask  a  question  before  1  o'clock,  can  submit  it  for  the  record,  and 
I  would  encourage  our  witnesses  to  respond  to  those  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Browder. 

Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  quick  question.  There  has 
been  talk  about  recalculating  the  CPI.  Have  any  of  you  looked  at 
whether  that  would  have  any  impact  on  the  shortfall  or  is  anybody 
looking  at  that?  I  don't  expect  a  long  discussion  of  it  but  is  anybody 
looking  at  that? 

Ms.  Williams.  CBO  has  not  looked  at  that  yet. 

Mr.  Augustine.  No. 

Mr.  Browder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  until  the  vote  is  over. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  reconvene. 

We  will  begin  the  questioning  with  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thought  during  my  first  term  that  I  would  never  get  to  say  any- 
thing original  because  I  was  so  far  down  the  line,  and  I  find  that 
is  also  true  during  my  second  term.  Every  point  that  could  conceiv- 
ably have  been  made  has  already  been  made. 

I  would  like  to  venture  my  own  sentiments  on  some  of  the  issues 
raised.  It  seems  clear  the  discussion  over  the  shortfall  and  the  mis- 
match is  only  meaningful  if  you  take  the  BUR  seriously  and  its  as- 
sumptions, and  that  is  why  I  find  the  presentation  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon 
useful,  and  also  the  comments  of  Mr.  Dellums  as  well,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  all  starting  off  talking  about  the  same  as- 
sumptions. 

So  I  would  very  much  be  interested,  and  very  interested  in  the 
presentation  by  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  as  well  as  the  others,  and  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  lessons  of  Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield.  I  also 
assumed  that  one  of  the  things  that  you  try  to  learn  from  an  expe- 
rience with  war  is  that  you  make  every  effort  not  to  refight  that 
same  war,  and  it  seems  like  the  assumptions  and  some  of  the  les- 
sons learned  from  Desert  Storm  are  now  we  are  going  to  fight  two 
Desert  Storms  rather  than  figure  out  what  were  the  lessons  of 
Desert  Shield  which  could  preempt  the  necessity  of  doing  that. 
That  seems  to  be  the  bottom  line  on  most  of  these  issues. 

I  am  also — would  like  comments  from  the  GAO  and  CBO  on  this 
mismatch,  the  shortfall,  which  apparently  based  on  the  data  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  committee  in  the  past,  has  been  even 
more — ^has  been  larger  in  the  past,  more  significant  under  previous 
FYDP's,  and  in  your  estimation,  is  this  current  shortfsdl  as  serious 
as  that  that  existed  in  the  past  and  how  was  that  dealt  with? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Mr.  Underwood,  I  mentioned  the  numbers  earlier  in 
terms  of  the  mismatch.  They  were  greater.  In  the  1988  program, 
they  were  greater.  They  are  about  the  same  in  the  1990  program 
as  they  are  today,  but  in  the  two  earlier  FYDP's  that  I  mentioned, 
there  was  a  larger  program. 
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But  in  terms  of  seriousness,  I  think  that  the  FYDP  from  where 
we  would  sit,  it  is  a  program  issue  that  we  would  characterize  as 
there  is  overprogramming,  more  programs  than  available  dollars. 
When  you  look  at  what  was  actually  funded  in  earlier  FYDP's,  you 
will  see  in  the  1988  program,  that  about  $350  million  of  the  pro- 
gram was  not  funded,  and  in  the  1990  FYDP's,  about  $225  million 
was  not  funded.  That  confirms  that  there  have  been  more  programs 
than  dollars  when  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  moneys  appro- 
priated. 

With  the  $150  million,  we  feel  reasonably  sure — we  feel  com- 
fortable, GAO  is  very  comfortable  with  that  number,  that  we  think 
it  is  there.  We  have  looked  at  the  program  over  the  years,  we  have 
a  good  historical  perspective  of  it,  and  I  think  what  is  clear  with 
CBO,  and  us,  and  others,  is  there  is  a  mismatch — there  is  some  dif- 
ferences on  the  degree — ^but  some  of  it  can  be  explained  by  the 
methodologies  we  have  each  employed  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Ms.  Williams.  CBO  doesn't  have  a  history  like  GAO  does,  of  con- 
ducting these  sorts  of  estimates.  The  one  that  we  conducted  in  the 
past  was  in  regard  to  the  base  force  plan  that  was  developed  by 
President  Bush,  and  in  that  estimate,  we  found  that  there  was 
probably  a  mismatch  on  the  order  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  but 
we  didn't  try  to  pin  it  down  finer  than  that.  We  haven't  looked  at 
any  historical  ones  in  the  way  the  GAO  has. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  also  very  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
nontraditional  programs.  I  am  very  concerned  that  there  is  some, 
perhaps — I  know  it  has  been  clarified  already,  and  the  assumption 
has  been  made  that  even  though  these  so-called  nonoperational 
programs  and  activities  listed  under  the  Department  of  Defense, 
that  these  are,  in  effect,  responsibilities  that  are  ongoing  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  funded  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  they 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  to  be  funded  elsewhere,  so  they  do  not 
save  any  money  per  se. 

I  would  like  to  stress  very  much  that  I  think  that  these  are  not, 
perhaps,  programs  in  the  sense  that  you  have  outlined,  but  that 
they  are  continuing  responsibilities  and  that  they  would  have  to  be 
met  in  one  way  or  another.  I  am  very  interested  to  find  out  why 
some  members  are  so  eager  to  move  these  responsibilities  out  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  budgeting  under  some  budget  deficit 
plan  when,  in  fact,  they  are  responsibilities  that  will  have  to  be 
met. 

I  see  them  in  the  same  way  that  a  lot  of  people  see  unfunded 
mandates.  I  think  they  are — without  taking  direct  action — they  are 
liabilities,  unfunded  liabilities  that  will  continue  in  the  future  and 
may  actually  cost  us  more  in  the  long  run. 

Does  that  kind  of  assumption  resonate  with  you,  both  GAO  and 
CBO? 

Ms.  Williams.  CBO  has  looked  at  telephone  lists  CRS  put  to- 
gether about  nontraditional  programs.  One  thing  we  found  was 
that  a  lot  of  it — the  programs  labeled  as  nontraditional  had  been 
going  on  for  years  before  they  were  called  what  they  are  now 
called. 

So,  for  example,  in  the  defense  conversion  and  dual-use  tech- 
nology area,  where  CRS  found  $3V3  billion  of  spending  in  1995,  in 
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fact,  about  $1  billion  of  that  money  is  going  to  programs  that  have 
existed  long  before  there  was  ever  a  dual-use  category,  and  basi- 
cally, it  looks  as  though  people  jumped  on  the  dual-use  bandwagon 
when  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  keep  their  program- 
ming surviving  in  tight  budget  years. 

The  environmentgd  cleanup  is  another  area.  That  is  where  costs 
have  grown  quite  a  bit  over  recent  years,  and  that  is  why  you  see 
as  much  attention  as  you  do  to  it.  Obviously,  if  you  desire  to  do 
the  level  of  cleanup  that  is  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
right  now,  if  you  think  that  cleanup  is  really  going  to  have  to  be 
done,  then  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for  one  way  or  another, 
perhaps,  out  of  other  discretionary  programs. 

I  think  the  point  of  view  that  opponents  of  spending  these  mon- 
eys in  the  defense  budget  take  is  that  if  you  get  the  moneys  out 
of  the  defense  budget,  then  they  won't  be — the  environmental 
cleanup  programs  won't  be  somehow  as  popular  as  they  are,  and 
funding  for  them  will  decline. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Mr.  Underwood,  I  believe  Ms.  Williams  has  charac- 
terized it  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  venture  to  say,  they  would  be  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
chairman  of  our  Procurement  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  Ms.  Williams  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  appearing.  It 
has  been  very  enlightening.  I  appreciated  listening  to  your  com- 
ments and  the  comments  of  my  colleagues. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  funding  plan — before  we  do  that — one 
question,  Ms.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hinton.  You — there  is  this  major 
discrepancy  we  talked  about  between  your  projections  or  shortfalls. 
Ms.  Williams,  when  you  explained  that,  you  said  that  you  thought 
some  of  the  problems  was  that  CBO  looked  at  so-called  at-risk  sys- 
tems in  projecting  your  increase  estimates,  weapons  cost  growth. 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter.  GAO  looked  at  established  systems.  I  don't  quite 
understand  how  that  drove  the — are  you  saying  that  to  some  de- 
gree your  estimate  was  incomplete? 

Ms.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Or  simply  a  different  way  of  looking  at  it? 

Ms.  Williams.  It  was  a  different  way  of  looking  at  things.  The 
CBO  estimate  is  based  on  systems  that  are  in  the  development 
cycle  or  early  in  the  procurement  cycle.  We  don't  expect  that  there 
will  be  significant  cost  growth  on  systems  that  are  what  we  call 
mature,  meaning  things  like  the  Blackhawk  helicopters 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  understand,  but  you  looked  at  what  systems, 
things  early  in  the  cycle? 

Ms.  Williams.  Exactly.  Early  in  the  cycle,  and  we  excluded  the 
ones  late  in  the  cycle,  that  they  would  not  experience  significant 
additional  unexpected  cost  growth. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Could  you  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Hinton?  Why  did 
you  take  your  approach? 
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Do  you  agree  with  that,  first,  you  looked  at  mature  systems,  CBO 
looked  at  at-risk  systems  or  systems  that  were  not  stabilized? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  We  looked  at  all  the  systems  in  the  development, 
in  all  the  stages,  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  You  did  make  your  assessment  based  on  the  array 
of  status  of  the  systems? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir.  We  did.  We  included  them  all. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Understanding  that,  now,  that  you  have  told  us  the 
difference  between  yours  and  Mr.  Hinton's  analysis,  don't  you  agree 
that  his  would  appear  to  be  more  comprehensive?  In  other  words, 
you  took  a  small  piece  of  the  pie  and  projected  it.  He  looked  at  the 
whole  pie,  and  didn't;  therefore,  I  have  to  rely  on  a  piecemeal  pro- 
jection. 

Ms.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter.  He  looked  at  mature  and  immature  systems,  you 
looked  at  immature  systems. 

Ms.  Williams.  I  would  say  that  CBO  believes  our  estimate  is 
more  precise  in  the  sense  that  it  includes — it  expects  cost  growth 
only  for  those  weapons  systems  that  traditionally  have  shown  cost 
growth.  In  other  words,  the  mature  systems,  which  Mr.  Hinton  in- 
cludes in  addition  to  the  immature  systems,  one  has  not  histori- 
cally seen  a  lot  of  cost  growth  once  the  system  was  in  that  mature 
stage. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hinton,  why  did  you  think  you  needed  to  look 
at  mature  systems,  and  where  did  you  find  the  growth  there? 

Mr.  Hinton.  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Hunter,  we  looked  at  all  the  sys- 
tems, including  mature  systems,  because  when  you  have  changes 
in  quantities,  you  have  cost  changes  in  those.  So  we  looked  at  ev- 
erything, but  we  also  looked  at  all  the  systems  over  the  last  25 
years  to  take  a  historical  perspective  of  what  had  been  the  causes 
for  cost  growth. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Stretch-outs. 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes.  Engineering  changes,  quantity  changes.  Every- 
thing. And  we  came  up  with  a  conservative  estimate  of  about  20 
percent  that  would  apply  to  all  the  systems  that  were  in  the  pro- 
curement pipeline  and  in  development,  and  came  up  with  a  tune 
of  about  $58  billion  that  we  felt  had  the  potential  for  understated 
cost. 

Mr.  Hunter.  OK. 

Now,  I  am  presuming  that  one  reason  you  found  cost  increases 
in  these  mature  systems  is  because  you  looked  at  the  glide  slope 
of  procurement  spending,  which  is  40  percent  of  what  it  was  20 
years  ago,  and  you  saw  the  systems  coming  through  at  a  robust 
rate  through  the  construction  period  are  going  to  be  stretched  out, 
and  historically,  that  has  driven  cost  increases;  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Ms.  Williams,  why  don't  you  agree  with  that?  As 
we  looked  at  the  Comanche  helicopter  briefing,  we  are  moving  out 
4  or  5  years  beyond  initial  operating  date  and  fewer  systems.  That 
cause  cost  of  mature  systems  is  happening  because  of  dollars.  Why 
don't  you  agree  with  the  proposition  that  stretch-out  drives  up 
costs  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Hinton's  analysis  was  more  correct? 

Ms.  Williams.  What  we  did  was  look  at  individual  programs.  We 
went  back  to  their  selected  acquisition  reports,  we  looked  at  the 
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amounts  that  were  divulged  to  Congress,  and  we  tried  to  get  the 
closest  estimate  we  could,  system  by  system,  to  the  amount  of  cost 
growth  that  might  still  be  seen. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Could  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Could  you  go  back  and  take  the  hypothesis — excuse 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  am  going  over  my  time,  and  I  know 
you  have  other  folks,  and  I  have  questions  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  after  the  hearing  is  over — ^but  can  you  go  back  and  take  the 
rationale  Mr.  Hinton  has  made  and  send  us  a  little  analysis  of  how 
you  respond  to  that  and  whether  some  of  that  may  not  be  correct 
and  an  adjustment  may  be  in  order? 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  don't  think  we  will  find  that. 

[The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 

The  General  Accounting  Office  supports  its  estimate  on  the  grounds  that  it  has 
observed  program  cost  increases  on  the  order  of  20  percent  to  40  percent  for  many 
weapon  systems.  That  range  reflects  cost  growth  over  the  entire  development  and 
production  cycle  of  a  weapon  system,  including  engineering  changes  that  affect  its 
technical  capabilities,  changes  in  the  number  of  items  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  expects  to  procure,  and  program  stretch-outs.  But  strictly  speaking,  that  exer- 
cise is  somewhat  different  from  measuring  the  degree  of  mismatch,  or  "overprogram- 
ming,"  in  the  Administration's  plan. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  agrees  with  the  observation  that  engi- 
neering and  quantity  changes  affect  the  ultimate  cost  of  weapon  systems.  A  vast 
empirical  Uteratiu-e  supports  that  statement.  However,  the  goal  of  CBO's  analysis 
was  to  quantify  the  magnitude  of  mismatch  between  the  Administration's  1995  Fu- 
ture Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  and  planned  levels  of  defense  spending.  For 
that  reason,  we  assiimed  that  the  weapon  systems  under  development  would  pro- 
ceed at  the  schedule  outlined  in  the  FYDP  and  that  the  planned  number  of  units 
would  be  piuxhased. 

If  the  Administration's  procurement  plans  do  change  because  of  engineering 
changes,  quantity,  changes,  stretch-outs,  and  the  Uke,  it  does  not  follow  that  pro- 
cxu^ment  costs  would  be  higher  over  the  next  five  years.  Although  unit  costs  cer- 
tainly rise  when  DoD  stretches  out  the  procurement  of  weapon  systems,  those 
stretch-outs  may  also  result  in  lower  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E)  and  pitxnirement  spending  in  any  fiven  five-yer  period.  Indeed,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  have  often  stretch  out  procurement  schedules  in  re- 
cent years  in  order  to  lower  overall  spending. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  will  submit  other  questions  for  the  record  if  I 
could,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Fine. 

[The  following  questions  and  answers  were  submitted  for  the 
record:] 
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Q:  Using  your  figures,  the  Department's  recent  actions  are  expected  to  produce  $16 
billion  to  place  against  the  identified  FY  1996-1999  funding  shortfall-$10  billion  fi-om 
the  President's  announced  intention  to  add  $25  billion  between  FY  1996  and  FY  2001 
and  $6  billion  firom  cuts  to  various  weapons  programs.  However,  your  report  also 
states  that  the  extra  costs  resulting  fi-om  pay  raises  and  locality  adjustments  prescribed 
by  current  law  alone  will  exceed  this  amount  by  $7  billion  for  a  total  $23  billion  for 
this  four-year  period. 

•  Even  if  the  Department  were  able  to  come  up  with  the  remaining  $7  billion 

difference  to  fiilly  cover  the  estimated  costs  of  pay  and  locality  adjustments, 
there  would  be  no  money  left  over  to  accomplish  the  various  objectives 
outlined  by  the  President's  recent  announcement —to  reduce  operating  tempos, 
depot  and  facility  repair  backlogs  and  munitions  requirements.  How  much 
extra  do  you  estimate  would  be  needed  for  these  purposes? 

A:  Between  $10  billion  and  $1 1  billion  of  the  $25  billion  increase  in  defense  funding 
that  the  President  announced  last  December  would  occur  during  the  1996-1999 
period.  Administration  officials  have  said  that  the  increase  will  be  used  to  fund  higher 
military  pay  raises  and  quality-of-life  programs  for  servdce  members.  DoD's  other 
initiatives—cuts  in  weapons  programs  and  the  1995  supplemental  appropriation 
request— would  provide  about  another  $8  billion.  The  Administration  has  suggested 
that  it  may  reduce  maintenance  backlogs  and  increase  funding  for  training,  operating 
tempo,  and  munitions  with  those  additional  funds. 

Using  CBO  estimates,  a  $47  billion  mismatch  may  still  exist  between  plans  and 
resources  over  the  1995-1999  period,  even  after  the  Administration's  planned 
increases  in  defense  funding.  Potential  shortfalls  could  result  fi-om  higher-than- 
anticipated  costs  resulting  fi-om  civilian  pay  raises,  future  inflation,  the  1995  round  of 
base  realignments  and  closures,  rising  costs  for  weapon  systems,  and  future 
contingency  operations.  Any  actions  to  improve  military  readiness  would  be  over  and 
above  the  programs  included  in  last  year's  defense  plan.  In  other  words,  if  DoD  put 
some  or  all  of  the  $8  billion  toward  improvements  in  readiness  (such  as  reducing 
backlogs  for  depot  maintenance),  it  might  still  have  to  deal  with  the  unfunded  costs 
of  civilian  pay,  inflation,  cost  growth  of  weapons,  the  1995  round  of  base 
realignments  and  closures,  and  contingency  operations. 

CBO  has  not  estimated  the  costs  of  inaeasing  operating  tempos,  but  estimates 
are  available  for  eliminating  backlogs  for  depot  maintenance.  In  its  1996  budget 
submisaon,  DoD  reported  a  $1 .4  billion,  or  17  percent,  shortfall  in  depot  maintenance 
funding  relative  to  requirements.  Assuming  that  E>oD  was  to  eliminate  its  backlog  for 
depot  maintenance  gradually  over  a  three-year  period,  additional  funding  of  roughly 
$540  million  would  be  required  in  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  and  1998. 
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The  Administration's  1996  budget  request  calls  for  a  $1.1  billion,  or  28 
percent,  increase  in  funding  for  maintenance  of  real  property.  Even  with  that  boost, 
DoD  now  estimates  that  there  is  more  than  a  $10  billion  backlog  of  unfunded 
requirements  for  maintenance  of  real  property.  In  light  of  those  backlogs,  some 
analysts  might  argue  that  even  more  funding  is  needed.  Others  contend,  however, 
that  until  bases  and  facilities  have  been  selected  for  the  next  round  of  realignments  and 
closures,  funding  might  be  more  wisely  spent  on  other  DoD  programs—particularly 
those  more  closely  linked  to  military  readiness. 

CBO  has  not  estimated  the  cost  of  filling  ammunition  requirements.  If, 
however,  the  Army  was  to  increase  spending  levels  for  ammunition  to  those  specified 
in  the  budget  prepared  (but  never  ofiBcially  submitted)  by  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cheney  in  early  1993,  CBO  estimates  that  it  would  cost  a  total  of  $300  million  over 
the  next  two  years. 
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Q:  The  President's  recent  defense  funding  increase  plan  includes  a  commitment  to  add 
$6  billion  to  the  FY  2000  procurement  budget  and  $9  billion  to  the  FY  2001 
procurement  budget-a  1  percent  real  growth  increase  in  these  accounts. 

•  In  your  opinion,  how  far  will  these  figures  go  in  meeting  the  modernization 
needs  resuhing  from  the  "procurement  holiday"  of  the  1990s~a  requirement 
that  you  have  estimated  will,  on  average,  amount  to  $7  billion  to  $3 1  billion 
(in  FY  1995  dollars)  per  year  over  a  ten-year  period? 

•  To  make  the  proper  comparison,  what  would  be  your  estimate  for  the 
required  increases  to  procurement  funding  required  for  this  period  if  the 
figures  are  adjusted  for  inflation? 

A:  As  your  question  implies,  CBO  made  two  different  estimates  of  long-term  DoD 
costs  for  the  2000-2010  period.  The  basic  difference  is  that  one  approach  does  not 
factor  in  unexpected  growth  in  costs  for  weapons,  and  the  other  does.  All  of  our 
estimates  refer  to  the  total  DoD  budget,  not  simply  that  for  procurement,  although  it 
is  true  that  spending  for  modernization  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase  CBO 
projects. 

The  lower  of  those  two  estimates  averaged  $7  billion  more  (in  fiscal  year  1995 
dollars)  than  the  fiscal  year  1999  DoD  budget  estimate.  The  recent  additions  made 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  years  2000  and  2001  would  easily  accommodate  the 
increases  CBO  projected  for  its  lower  estimate,  which  are  quite  small  in  the  first  few 
years  of  the  decade  and  larger  later.  Under  that  approach,  CBO  projects  DoD  costs 
(in  future  years'  dollars)  of  $264  billion  in  2000  and  $271  billion  in  2001,  well  within 
the  revised  Administration  projections  of  $267  billion  and  $277  billion,  respectively. 

The  budget  increases  would  not  be  sufiBcient,  however,  to  cover  the  cost 
increases  projected  by  CBO  if  unanticipated  cost  growth  is  factored  into  the 
estimates.  Using  that  approach,  CBO  estimates  that  DoD's  costs  for  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  force  could  increase  to  $284  billion  in  fiscal  year  2000  and  $294  billion  in 
2001  (both  of  v^^ch  are  about  $17  billion  more  than  the  Administration's  revised  plan 
for  that  year). 
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The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  direct  this  to  Mr.  Augustine,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  you  on  your  six  points,  and  I  will  take 
it  from  there.  I  follow  shipbuilding  closely,  and  I  have  noticed  a 
great  irony  of  the  Reagan  years  is  with  our  Big  Six  shipbuilders 
for  the  defense  industry.  We  went  on  Government  work  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  work,  to  total  dependence  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  paychecks,  even  though  Reagan  was  talking  about 
getting  people  off  the  Government  dole. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  again,  I  am  in  agreement  with  all 
six  of  your  points,  but  I  felt  there  should  have  been  a  seventh  point 
that  is  missing — why  do  not  the  defense-related  industries  come  to 
this  chamber,  since  we  know  there  is  a  static  defense  budget,  at 
best,  and  a  declining  defense  budget,  at  worst,  and  with  some  sort 
of  a  program  to  help  you  get,  develop  a  marketing  mix  of  some  pri- 
vate sector  goods  so  you  can  keep  your  plants,  and  your  people,  and 
your  supplier  base  active  during  this  period,  when  we  don't  have 
a  great  defense  need,  so  that  it  will  be  there  when  we  do  have  a 
defense  need. 

I  don't  know  if  you  read  Stephen  Ambrose's  "Rise  to  Globalism," 
where  it  contrasts  America  today  with  60  years  ago,  when  we  had 
a  huge  industrial  base  and  a  very  small  army,  to  where  we  have 
a  huge  Department  of  Defense  now  and  a  very  small  industrial 
base,  where  we  are  down  to  one  supplier  of  many  of  our  major 
weapons  systems.  Why  is  there  such  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  de- 
fense contractors  to  try  to  do  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Augustine.  I  think  the  answer  is  that — I  will  speak  for  my- 
self— we  abused  our  own  responsibilities,  to  find  the  means  of  con- 
verting to  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  really  don't,  though.  I  will  use  the  shipbuilding; 
I  went  to  a  major  engine  manufacturer  last  week.  The  only  ships' 
engines  he  is  making  are  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  does 
have  private  sector  goods  other  than  that. 

The  propeller  manufacturers,  the  big  ones,  their  only  customer  is 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  biggest  employer  in  South  Mis- 
sissippi; its  only  customer  is  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  really  don't  see  any  effort  or  even  them  coming  to  us  and  say- 
ing, can  you  help  us  with  this,  can  you  help  us  with  a  loan  guaran- 
tee to  modernize  our  plants  so  we  can  make  other  things,  can  you 
help  us  with  a  loan  guarantee  to  market  our  products? 

Why  the  reluctance?  We  just  have  to  face  reality  that  the  budget 
is  not  going  to  grow  the  way  it  did  in  the  1980's? 

Mr.  Augustine.  Let  me  give  an  example  where  a  number  of  peo- 
ple did  devote  a  good  deal  of  effort,  I  was  involved  myself,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  shifting,  relative  shifting  of  work  into  Govern- 
ment facilities  away  from  the  private  sector.  As  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  that  says  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  re- 
build work  will  be  done  within  the  Grovernment  facilities;  the  other 
40  percent  you  can  compete  between  the  Government  and  private 
sector — incidentally,  where  the  Grovemment  is  the  judge. 

We  have  sought  to  get  that  ruling,  that  limit  removed.  That 
would  help  a  lot  in  terms  of  putting  additional  work  into  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  also  strikes  me  as  strange,  when  almost  every  other 
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country  in  the  world  today  is  tr3dng  to  take  things  out  of  Grovern- 
ment  and  put  it  in  the  private  sector,  we  have  a  law  that  says  how 
many  you  have  to  put  in  the  Grovemment.  So  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  addressed  to  make  a  bigger  market  available. 

I  should  add,  out  of  balance  here,  that  there  are  important  rea- 
sons why  some  work  is  best  done  in  Government  facilities,  but  it 
is  a  relatively  narrow,  special  kind  of  work,  and  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  hurt  the  shipyards  so  badly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  am  going  to  disagree  with  you  on  that  one, 
because — I  don't  even  have  them  in  my  district — but  most  of  the 
repairs  are  for  Department  of  Defense  facilities.  That  is  not  where 
the  market  is,  it  is  in  new  construction;  the  Japanese  build  330 
ships  a  year,  we  are  building  none,  zero. 

There  has  got  to  be  other  things.  I  had  this  conversation  with  the 
folks  at  McDonnell-Douglas  when  they  came  by  and  made  a  pitch 
for  the  C-17.  Why  do  I  fly  up  here  every  week  on  Fokker-lOO's  or 
MD-80's  or  a  new  version  of  it?  Why  are  they  not  taking  a  more 
active  interest  in  commercial  work  if  they  are  broke  on  defense 
work?  It  has  to  apply  to  every  single  defense  contractor,  I  am  sure. 

I  am  just  curious,  since  you  have  done  both,  what  can  we  do  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  industrial  base,  because  we  are  going  to  need 
it  down  the  line.  I  hope  it  is  not  tomorrow,  I  hope  it  is  not  in  a 
decade,  but  we  are  going  to  need  it  down  the  line,  and  we  are  los- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Augustine.  I  think  the  best  I  can  say  is  there  is  a  great  re- 
luctance for  most  companies  to  ask  for  the  Grovemment  for  support 
because  we  resent  that  when  our  competitors  in  other  countries  do 
that.  In  other  words,  for  example,  when  the  French  Grovemment 
underpins  a  company  that  competes  with  us,  that  is  anathema  to 
most  of  us,  so  we  are  reluctant  to  ask.  At  the  same  time,  you  are 
very  correct  there  are  a  lot  of  things  our  Grovemment  can  do  to 
make  American  business  more  competitive,  things  like  controlling 
regulations  and  controlling  taxes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  from  the  de- 
fense industry  has  ever  come  to  us  with  any  sort  of  blueprint  say- 
ing: These  are  the  things  we  need.  What  is  it  going  to  take  to  get 
them  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Augustine.  I  would  very  respectfully 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  came  with  a  six-point  plan  which  you  need  just 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  work,  but  there  ain't  enough  De- 
partment of  Defense  work  to  keep  all  of  you  all  around.  But  we 
need  to  keep  you  around. 

Mr.  Augustine.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  that.  The  question  is, 
can  a  company  that  spent  its  life  in  defense  work,  convert  to  com- 
mercial work  rapidly  and  effectively?  And  it  has  been  most  of  our 
experience  that  that  just  doesn't  work,  that  one  can  move  into 
closely  related  commercial  areas  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but 
throwing  money  at  the  problem,  the  markets  are  so  different,  the 
requirements  so  different  that  it  is  just  very  hard  for  defense  com- 
panies to  convert. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  the  alternative,  then,  is  that  you  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Augustine.  True. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Fifteen  years  from  now,  this  committee  is  deciding 
not  how  many  destroyers  to  put  into  the  budget  but  which  country 
we  buy  our  destroyers  from,  which  country  we  buy  submarines 
from,  which  country  we  buy  our  airplanes  from.  That  is  a  horrible 
situation.  Then  we  become  a  Third  World  nation. 

Mr.  Augustine.  Which  is — ^you  point  to  exactly  the  reason  why 
I  cited  why  one  has  to  consider  the  maintenance  of  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base,  just  as  you  consider  how  we  maintain  an  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  that  is  ready.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  part  of  the  planning  process.  In  so  doing,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  how  to  decide  what  one  wants  to  spend  to  help  maintain 
that  industrial  base. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

We  have  one  other  person  who  wants  to  ask  questions,  and  you 
are  supposed  to  be  out  of  here  by  1  o'clock,  can  you  lady  and  gentle- 
men stay  for  this? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  interrupt,  and  when  the 
bells  rang,  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Talent  a  question.  And  for  the 
edification  of  the  panel  concerning  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  going  to  point  out,  according  to  my  recollection, 
the  number  of  peacekeepers  at  the  time  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was 
done  was  24,000,  you  may  want  to  doublecheck  that.  But  as  we 
speak  today  on  peacekeeping  duty,  there  are  49,605.  That  is  in- 
flated by  2,000,  because  of  the  change  of  divisions  down  in  Haiti. 
So  you  can  honestly  say  there  are  47,605  peacekeepers  today,  as 
opposed  to  my  recollection  of  24,000.  I  think,  the  folks  should  un- 
derstand that  when  they  rework  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  you  for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  Cunningham  of  California. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  panelists  and  I,  like  you, 
I  have  a  lot  of  pent-up  emotions  stretching  back  from  Vietnam,  on 
bean  counters  and  politicians,  and  in  both  instances,  I  think  they 
get  a  lot  of  us  killed  because  they  don't  understand  what  the  needs 
of  the  operators  are.  I  don't  want  you  to  take  any  of  this  personally, 
because  those  arrows  are  pointed  at  politicians  as  well,  and  we  are 
all  not  infallible. 

I  start  off  with  a  December  1994  quote  by  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Les  Aspin: 

The  bottom  line  where  we  are  on  defense,  well,  there  are  really  two  questions. 
Is  the  force  structure  in  the  plan  adequate  to  fight  two  conflicts? 

The  8econd  question  is,  Is  the  money  in  the  budget  plan  adequate  to  fund  the 
force  structure  that  is  in  the  plan? 

Mr.  Aspin  states,  the  answer  to  the  first  is  yes,  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  is  doubtful. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  deficiency  of  the  amount  need- 
ed to  support  national  security,  but  a  difference,  a  delta  in  what 
that  requirement  is. 

I  would  say,  Ms.  Williams,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter — I  think  that 
CBO  has  only  looked  at  a  piece  of  the  pie.  The  delta  is  too  great, 
and  I  look  at  examples  all  over  the  country,  because  I  still  fly  at 
military  bases  and  I  talk  to  the  kids  and  I  talk  to  the  operators. 
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The  Air  Force,  you  mentioned  TEMPO  maintenance,  the  Air 
Force  has  the  lowest  turnout  of  repair  engines  in  history.  In  his- 
tory. How  does  that  affect  national  security? 

I  think  GAO  and  CBO  both  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  complexity 
of  what  affects  national  security  in  totality.  I  don't  think  CBO  has 
done  that,  Ms.  Williams.  That  affects  training. 

If  I  don't  return  that  engine,  which  is  a  mature  system,  to  an  F- 
15,  which  is  a  mature  system,  that  kid  doesn't  strap  that  airplane 
on  his  rear  end  and  get  to  train,  and  you  fight  like  you  train.  That 
does  affect  readiness. 

I  look  at  the  defense  conversion  issues,  and  we  could  prove  any- 
thing with  statistics.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon,  do  you  know  why  in  Vietnam  and  Desert  Storm, 
no  United  States  Air  Force,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  aircraft  was 
shot  down  with  a  MiG-21  gun?  Can  you  tell  me  why? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Talking  about  all  those  conflicts? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  All  those  conflicts,  why  wasn't  there  any  air- 
planes lost  to  a  MiG-21  gun? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  could  give  an  answer  for  Desert  Storm  but 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  MiG-21  doesn't  carry  a  gun.  I  can  make 
out  statements  and  I  can  put  it  in  a  capsulized  form,  as  bean 
counters  do,  without  looking  at  the  big  picture.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  in  both  of  these. 

We  really  need  to  get  to  the  structure  of  what  we  need  to  do  to 
provide  for  these  kids  that  strap  these  machines,  men  and  women, 
and  have  to  go  off  to  war,  so  that,  as  Patton  said:  "We  want  the 
other  guy  to  come  back  in  a  bag,  not  our  guy."  That  is  the  bottom 
line,  that  is  why  it  should  be  inclusive.  I  don't  care  about  politi- 
cians, I  don't  care  about  districts,  I  care  about  the  kids  I  want  to 
come  back  on  this  thing. 

I  look  at  things  that  I  think  should  be  included.  I  look  at — ^you 
kjiow  BRAC,  we  talked  about  base  closure,  military  units,  all  De- 
partment of  Defense  units  are  taking  the  unfunded  mandate  out  of 
their  hide,  when  we  are  talking  about  a  limited  Department  of  De- 
fense budget.  How  does  that  affect  our  national  security? 

When  we  take  a  look,  and  take  a  youngster  on  a  6-month  cruise, 
let  him  stay  back  with  his  family  for  a  month  and  ship  him  off  to 
Haiti,  and  they  start  killing  themselves  in  suicides.  That  has  to 
send  a  message.  That  affects  national  security  and  it  affects  the 
No.  1  factor  of  lack  of  national  security,  and  that  is  retention,  be- 
cause it  takes  a  lot  of  dollars  to  retrain  those  kids,  and  we  lose 
them. 

In  the  Navy,  we  have  a  large  number  of  lieutenant  commanders 
to  fill  department-head  jobs.  That  is  like  your  maintenance,  your 
operations,  and  we  are  having  to  put  younger  lieutenants  having 
to  have  waivers.  All  those  affect  and  should  be  taken  into  account 
on  national  security. 

I  think  we  have  done  ourselves  a  disservice.  I  think  there  are 
two  things  that,  in  my  idea,  that  the  liberals  have  used  as  an  agen- 
da, one,  that  Russia  is  no  longer  a  threat.  They  just  dropped  five 
Typhoon  nuclear  submarines  after  we  give  them  $1  billion  to  dis- 
mantle nuclear  weapons.  They  built  three  submarines  that  go  very 
deep,  just  to  tap  into  our  cables.  They  have  a  MiG-35,  superior  to 
the  SU-27.  An  AA-10  missile,  superior  to  our  AMRAAM. 
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They  are  not  a  threat?  How  does  that  affect  when  we  look  to  the 
future  and  the  capabihties  of  our  research  and  development? 

I  am  alive  because  I  flew  machines  and  equipment  that  had  a 
technological  edge.  The  Sidewinders  and  Sparrows  I  used  were  su- 
perior to  Atoll  and  Aphid  that  the  Vietnamese  had  and  that  the 
Arabs  had. 

We  have  a  guy  from  the  industry  here,  Mr.  Augustine,  that  is 
saying  our  research  and  development  base  is  going  down.  How  are 
we  going  to  cope  with  that? 

I  would  like,  and  I  would  like  a  commitment  from  you,  Ms.  Wil- 
liams, at  least  by  CBO,  to  take  a  look  at  what  GAO  has  done  and 
redo  the  figures  that  you  are  coming  out  with;  $150  billion  shy  is 
criticEd  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

We  promised  to  get  out  of  here  by  1  o'clock  and  we  passed  that, 
but  I  wanted  to  recognize  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  for  a  final  statement. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you. 

And  very  briefly,  let  me  thank  the  panelists  for  their  contribution 
and  compliment  you  for  setting  up  these  hearings.  I  might  say  very 
briefly,  from  this  gentleman's  opinion,  that  the  stage  has  been  now 
set,  the  table  has  now  been  set,  the  framework  for  future  debate 
has  been  set,  whether  you  accept  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  argument  that 
the  shortfall  is  $20  billion,  or  Mr.  Hinton's  argument  that  it  is  $150 
billion,  or  Dr.  Williams'  argument  that  it  is  $47  billion.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  there  is  a  shortfall  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  for  those  members  of  this  panel  who 
want  to  go  beyond  the  assumptions  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  to  in- 
crease; you  have  to  at  least  get  to  the  Bottom-Up  Review  before 
you  can  go  beyond  it.  So  you've  got  to  find  at  least  $20  billion,  or 
$150  billion,  or  $47  billion  before  you  can  increase  SDI  or  before 
you  can  increase  other  areas  in  the  budget.  So  I  think  that  this 
hearing  has  been  fortuitously  very  significant,  because  it  has  now 
set  the  stage  for  a  very  important  discussion  on  the  hearings  that 
will  go  forward. 

I  thank  you  for  establishing  this  kind  of  framework  and  basis  for 
our  moving  forward. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Again  I  thank  you  on  the  panel  for  being  with  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


H.R.  7— THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  REVITALIZATION  ACT, 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  PROVISIONS 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  January  25,  1995. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

Good  morning.  The  committee  meets  this  morning  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  ballistic  missile  defenses  as  part  of  its  consideration  of 
H.R.  7,  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act.  I  have  a  prepared 
opening  statement  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  and  just 
have  a  few  remarks  otherwise  if  I  might  at  this  time. 

Recently,  in  my  hometown  of  Columbia,  SC,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  on  a  focus  group  that  was  called  together  by  a  pollster 
or  two  to  sound  out  the  feelings  of  people  on  various  issues.  And 
the  issue  that  they  presented  was  our  national  defense  and  what 
they  thought  as  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  age  groups,  rep- 
resenting various  ethnic  groups,  too,  just  what  their  feeling  was 
with  what  they  knew  about  the  state  of  our  defenses. 

And  most  of  them  thought  we  were  in  pretty  good  shape,  that  we 
were  probably  cutting  back  too  much  in  some  areas  and  in  other 
areas  maybe  not  cutting  in  the  right  places  and  those  kind  of 
things. 

And  then  the  question  was  asked  if  a  ballistic  missile  was  fired 
at  this  country,  either  by  design  or  by  accident  from  somewhere 
else,  could  we  defend  against  it?  And  most  of  them  said,  yes,  they 
thought  we  could. 

And  then  the  pollster  asked  them,  well,  how?  They  said,  well,  we 
have  ICBM's,  and  we  have  heat-seeking  missiles  and  all  those  kind 
of  things  that  we  can  use  to  handle  this  threat. 

And  when  told  that  those  things  were  not  defensive  systems 
against  ballistic  missiles  coming  in,  they  just  could  hardly  believe 
it.  And  they  wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  have  a  defense 
against  this  happening.  And  they  were  told  that  we  had  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  prohibited  us 
from  having  that. 

And  then  they  responded  at  some  length  on  the  fact  that,  well, 
now,  that  is  a  different  world.  That  was  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  it  is  Russia.  We  have  China  involved  in  the  equation.  We  have 
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other  nations  and  the  proUferation  of  balHstic  missiles  and  cruise 
missiles  and  all  these  kinds  of  things  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  And  that  is  not  even  relevant,  the  ABM 
Treaty  with  Russia. 

These  are  citizens  now  telling  us  how  they  feel  about  it,  and  they 
went  further  than  that.  And  they  were  presented  with  a  suggestion 
that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  deploy  a  missile  defense 
against  these  missiles,  and  it  might  mean  raising  taxes  or  even 
cutting  back  on  social  security  or  welfare,  money  for  schools  and  all 
these  kind  of  things.  And  do  they  still  think  we  need  to  do  it  if  it 
is  going  to  cost  us  that  much  money  coming  from  these  categories? 
And  the  final  answer  was,  almost  unanimously,  it  was  yes,  do  it. 
Do  it,  whatever  it  costs.  We  can't  take  a  chance  on  not  having  our 
country  defended  in  the  world  in  which  we  are  living. 

That  was  amazing  to  me.  The  pollsters  have  found  out  through- 
out the  country  that  80  percent  of  the  people  are  concerned  about 
missile  defense,  about  the  proliferation  of  delivery  systems  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  but  only  60  percent  of  them  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  a  missile  defense  system  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  equally  amazing. 

I  think  that  sets  the  question  before  us,  frames  the  question  be- 
fore us  as  we  enter  into  these  hearings  on  a  missile  defense  system 
and  indeed  all  of  our  defense  budget.  The  American  people  think 
that  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  from  the  standpoint  of  our  de- 
fenses until  they  find  out  the  true  facts  of  the  matter — that  we 
aren't — and  then  they  become  concerned,  and  they  want  to  know 
whose  neck  they  are  going  to  chop  off  because  we  aren't  being  dealt 
with  as  we  should  as  a  nation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Spence  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
HONORABLE  FLOYD  D.  SPENCE 

Chairman 
House  National  Security  Conunittee 

January  25,  1995 


The  Committee  meets  this  morning  to  receive  testimony  on  ballistic 
missUe  defenses  as  part  of  its  consideration  of  H.R.  7,  the  National  Security 
Revitalization  Act. 

Two  years  ago  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  designated  tactical 
missile  defense  (TMD)  as  the  highest  priority  effort  within  the  overaU  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  defense  program.  Unfortmiately,  reaUty  has  not  kept  pace 
with  rhetoric  as  the  CUnton  Administration's  TMD  budget  is  approximately 
30  percent  less  than  spending  levels  recommended  by  the  previous 
Administration.   As  a  result,  several  of  the  most  promising  TMD  concepts, 
such  as  the  Navy's  "Upper  Tier"  program  and  the  Army's  Theater  High 
Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  system,  have  been  delayed. 

Even  more  disconcerting  is  the  fact  that  the  Administration  has 
proposed  turning  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  into  a  new,  multilateral 
"ABM/TMD  Treaty"  in  its  arms  control  talks  vnth  Russia,  and  others, 
current  U.S.  proposals  vdll  impose  specific  design  Umitations  on  U.S. 
systems  that  will  tie  the  hands  of  U.S.  engineers  and  result  m  less-than- 
fully-effective  U.S.  systems.  It's  the  same  mess  we  got  ourselves  into  with 
the  PATRIOT  missile  twenty-five  years  ago.  My  concern  with  the 
Administration's  negotiating  posture  on  the  ABM  Treaty  recently  prompted 
me  to  sign,  along  vnth  other  committee  chairmen  and  the  entire  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House,  a  letter  to  President  CUnton  urging  that 
negotiations  be  suspended  until  the  104th  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  U.S.  TMD  plans,  programs  and  arms  control  proposals  in  greater 
detail. 

The  letter  was  vvritten  three  weeks  ago  and  we  have  yet  to  receive  a 
response.   I  remain  hopeful,  however,  that  the  President  vdll  opt  to  work 
with  this  Congress  to  develop  what  I  believe  must  be  a  more  responsible 
and  poUtically  sustainable  approach  to  this  entire  issue. 
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The  Administration's  program  for  a  national  missile  defense  ~  that  is, 
a  defense  of  the  U.S.  homeland  —  is  even  more  worrisome.   There  are 
currently  no  plans  to  field  a  national  missile  defense.   In  fact,  DoD 
presently  plans  to  spend  less  than  $500  million  per  year  on  national  missUe 
defense  programs  over  the  next  five  years.   Ironically,  this  is  less  money 
than  President  Carter  spent  on  national  missile  defense  programs  two 
decades  ago. 

Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  a  focus  group  session  on 
missile  defenses  in  my  home  form  Colombia.   People  representing  all  "walks 
of  life"  participated  and  it  was  fascinating.   Every  one  of  the  15 
participants  believed  that  we  had  missile  defenses.   When  informed  of  the 
truth,  the  almost  uniform  response  was  "why  not?" 

The  Administration's  conscious  decision  to  abandon  plans  to  deploy  a 
national  missile  defense  is  particularly  mystifying  when  one  considers  the 
range  of  potential  threats.   Both  Russia  and  China  today  maintain  nuclear 
forces  —  and  in  fact  are  aggressively  modernizing  these  forces  —  capable  of 
destroying  American  cities.  Moreover,  various  "rogue  regimes"  are  seeking 
a  capabiUty  to  attack  the  United  States  using  ballistic  missiles.   According 
to  senior  U.S.  intelligence  officials,  it  may  not  take  long  for  an  outlaw 
regime  to  achieve  such  a  capability.   For  instance,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  Director,  Lieutenant  General  James  Clapper,  earlier  this  month 
testified  that  North  Korean  missiles  now  under  development  probably  have 
sufficient  range  to  reach  targets  in  Alaska. 

I  believe  that  a  modest  and  effiective  defense  is  technically  feasible 
and  affordable,  so  time  is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  re-start  even  a  modest 
national  missile  defense  program  and  progress  toward  deployment  of  such  a 
system  before  rogue  regimes  have  the  ability  to  target  American  cities. 
This  is  why  the  Contract  with  America  calls  for  the  deployment  of  a 
national  missile  defense  system. 

H.R.  7  states  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  deploy 
effiective  theater  and  national  missile  defense  systems  (quote)  "at  the  earUest 
possible  date."   It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  back 
within  60  days  on  his  plans  to  implement  this  policy. 

To  help  us  better  understand  where  this  country  is,  and  where  it  is 
not,  in  the  arena  of  missile  defenses,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  three 
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distinguished  experts,  none  of  whom  are  new  to  the  missile  defense  debate. 
They  are:  Richard  Perle,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
currently  a  Resident  Fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute;  John 
Pike,  director  of  the  space  policy  project  at  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists;  and  Stephen  Hadley,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  currently  a  partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Shea  and  Gardner.   I  welcome 
all  of  you,  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Before  commencing,  I  would  Uke  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any  comments  he  deems 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Dellums. 

Before  I  turn  it  over  to  our  witnesses,  I  want  to  mention  that  I  intend 
give  each  witness,  after  all  statements  have  been  given,  the  opportunity  to 
briefly  comment  or  react  to  the  statements  of  the  other  witnesses. 

Let's  begin  with  Mr.  Hadley,  followed  by  Mr.  Pike,  and  lastly,  Mr. 
Perle. 
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The  Chairman.  With  that,  I  would  like  to  welcome  this  morning 
the  witnesses  we  have  before  the  panel.  They  are:  Mr.  Richard 
Perle,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and  currently  a  resi- 
dent fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute;  Mr.  John  Pike, 
director  of  the  space  policy  project  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists;  and  Stephen  Hadley,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  currently  a  partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Shea  &  Gard- 
ner. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony,  but  be- 
fore commencing  I  would  like  to  3deld  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any  comments  he  might 
make. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  join  with 
you  and  thank  our  witnesses  for  their  willingness  to  join  in  our  in- 
quiry on  whether  we  should  undertake  and  whether  we  can  afford 
a  costly  effort  to  accelerate  the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense beyond  our  current  robust  effort.  I  hope  they  will  help  us  to 
deal  successfully  with  this  serious  and  important  issue. 

Let  me  say,  though,  that  I  believe  their  testimony  would  be  im- 
mensely of  greater  aid  to  this  committee  had  we  been  able  to  hear 
first  from  the  Department  of  Defense  regarding  its  current  ballistic 
missile  defense  program.  While  the  trade  press  may  carry  stories 
wondering  whether  H.R.  7  is  merely  a  symbolic  action,  I  must  as- 
sume that  it  is  a  serious  legislative  initiative.  Otherwise,  we  would 
not  be  sitting  here  discussing  its  provisions. 

I,  therefore,  would  have  hoped  that  our  hearing  record  for  such 
a  serious  topic  would  have  included  the  testimony  of  those  who  cur- 
rently are  charged  with  the  implementation  of  programs  that  have 
been  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  in  order  that  they  could  pro- 
vide us  with  their  scientific,  administrative,  budgetary,  and  mili- 
tary expertise. 

Such  testimony  would  have  aided  the  committee's  many  new 
members  hearing  the  testimony  to  better  understand  the  nuances 
of  the  testimony  that  we  will  be  receiving  shortly.  It  would  have 
aided  returning  members  in  getting  up  to  speed  on  this  issue,  an 
issue  that  we  last  discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  writing  the 
Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  amended  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal 
year  1994.  It  would  have  rendered  the  exchange  of  views  today 
much  more  productive. 

Beyond  having  the  administration  here,  I  believe  that  this  issue 
warrants  more  than  a  half  day  of  hearings.  To  say  that  we  will 
cover  the  issue  again  during  the  authorization  process  begs  the 
question.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  with  this  legislation  and  with  title 
II  in  particular  we  are  setting  the  stage  to  constrain  perhaps  dra- 
matically other  options  that  will  be  before  us. 

Taking  more  time  to  discuss  these  issues  would  lead  us  to  more 
informed  decisions  about  what  is  at  stake  when  we  contemplate  ac- 
celerating ballistic  missile  defense  programs.  Even  the  most  public 
of  campaign  promises  deserves  the  most  careful  scrutiny  when  it 
has  such  a  potentially  dramatic  impact  on  our  national  security. 

When  campaign  promises  move  to  legislative  initiatives,  the 
process,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  deliberative,  substantive,  and 
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thoughtful,  leading  to  informed  decisions.  That  is  our  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  our  basic  contract,  as  it  were,  with  the  people. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  other  issues.  Title  II  represents  a  dramatic 
and  an  expensive  departure  from  current  policy.  It  ignores  the  sub- 
stantial work  being  done  on  ballistic  missile  defense.  It  does  not 
address  the  difficult  issues  of  technical  feasibility  relating  to  poten- 
tial effectiveness.  It  fails  to  prioritize  missile  defense  deployment 
with  reference  to  other  pressing  needs.  It  is  a  costly  homage  to  an 
outdated  strategy  of  dubious  worth. 

What  we  would  not  be  able  to  address  in  substantive  detail  to 
this,  gentleman,  and  I  would  hope  to  your  satisfaction  in  a  half-day 
hearing  are  issues  such  as  the  following:  the  affordability  of  addi- 
tional missile  defense  funding  in  light  of  competing  and  perhaps 
more  pressing  needs  within  and  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; there  exists  no  current  threat  that  warrants  an  urgent  de- 
ployment of  a  national  missile  defense  system;  the  adverse  impact 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  development  and  deployment  of  the  system, 
the  subsequent  threat  to  reignite  the  strategic  arms  race. 

All  of  these  bear  consideration:  the  uncertain  technical  feasibility 
in  achieving  desired  effectiveness,  the  lack  of  burdensharing  from 
allies  who  will  share  the  benefit  of  our  development  and  deploy- 
ment program. 

While  there  exists  varied  opinions  on  this  committee  concerning 
the  appropriateness  of  our  present  military  expenditure  level,  there 
must  be  near  unanimity  that  title  II  provisions  requiring  an  accel- 
erated ballistic  missile  defense  program,  both  theater  and  national 
defense,  would  be  a  costly  addition  to  any  proposed  military  spend- 
ing budget.  Just  to  return  to  the  Bush-era  program  would  result 
in  additional  cost  in  excess  of  $25  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  by 
our  calculation,  $18.9  billion  of  that  for  the  national  missile  defense 
program. 

Discussions  on  programs  of  this  scale  warrant  the  full  range  of 
input.  On  that  point  there  should  be  no  difference  among  any  of  us 
on  this  committee.  To  the  tune  of  $25  billion,  one-half  day  hearing, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  totally  inadequate  to  address  the  issue. 

Even  assuming  that  the  military  budget  line  were  to  receive  a 
modest  increase  in  budget  allocation  from  the  budget  resolution,  it 
strains  credibility  to  imagine  that  other  pressing  problems  within 
the  defense  account  would  not  be  crowded  out  by  the  considerable 
cost  of  even  a  modest  expansion  of  the  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  the  probability  that  adopting  title  II  would  lead  to  pre- 
cisely such  a  problem,  we  are  preparing,  in  advance  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  national  security  priorities,  to  establish  an  a  priori  funding 
priority  for  ballistic  missile  defense  without  regard  to  other  issues 
that  may  come  to  our  attention  as  we  continue  to  discharge  our  sig- 
nificant oversight  and  deliberative  responsibilities  leading  up  to  the 
defense  authorization  markup. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  the  impact  of  adopting  such  a  policy 
blueprint  might  be  on  the  following  issues:  How  will  we  secure  the 
pay  adjustments  that  our  women  and  men  in  uniform  deserve  and 
which  will  ensure  that  the  services  are  able  to  attract  the  same  cal- 
iber of  talented  and  dedicated  personnel  that  currently  help  to  pre- 
serve our  security  and  the  peace?  How  will  we  furnish  funds  to  pay 
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for  the  necessary  infrastructure  reductions  that  are  inevitable  that 
will  provide  some  of  the  budgetary  relief  to  meet  our  procurement 
needs  in  the  next  century?  How  will  we  afford  to  clean  up  these 
facilities  and  aid  their  host  communities  to  make  the  transition  to 
a  post-military  economy? 

Until  your  military  bases  are  closed,  you  don't  have  to  address 
those  issues,  but  those  are  realities  that  are  on  the  table. 

How  will  we  undertake  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  strategic  threat 
that  faces  us?  How  will  we  continue  our  efforts  in  the  partnership 
for  peace  that  offer  hope  for  a  stable  Europe?  How  will  we  fund  our 
nonproliferation  and  counterproliferation  efforts  that  can  prevent 
the  very  problems  against  we  seek  to  arm  ourselves? 

Should  we  pursue  an  expanded  and  potentially  destabilizing  na- 
tional missile  defense  program  at  breakneck  speed,  especially  con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  financial  cost?  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  observations  with  respect  to  what 
they  perceive  to  be  the  potential  threat  over  the  next  10  or  15 
years. 

How  will  we  afford  possible  critical  modernization  efforts  that 
may  be  required  to  meet  our  national  security  requirements  and  its 
military  strategy  into  the  next  century?  How  will  we  plan  to  meet 
the  looming  problems  of  Army  equipment  modernization,  lift  and 
mobility  requirements,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the  major  problems 
that  will  emerge  in  the  years  to  come? 

These  are  just  a  small  number  of  the  scores  of  questions  that 
must  be  asked  about  the  urgent  and  competing  national  security 
requirements  that  will  be  in  some  significant  measure  preempted — 
and  I  underscore  preempted — ^by  the  adoption  of  title  IFs  program 
of  an  accelerated  and  expensive  missile  defense  program. 

Members  such  as  this  gentleman  who  believe  that  we  must  begin 
to  significantly  rethink  our  fundamental  assumptions  in  the  con- 
text of  a  post-cold  war  and  that  such  a  rethinking  is  likely  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  afford  to  spend  less  resources  on  the 
military  function  find  the  implications  for  an  expanded  ballistic 
missile  defense  effort  to  be  doubly  frightening  for  our  ability  to 
meet  more  realistic  national  security  threats  within  the  constraints 
of  resource  limits. 

In  addition,  we  must  figure  out  as  well  how  will  we  handle  our 
ongoing  and  probably  expanded  commitments  to  the  types  of  oper- 
ations that  will  prevent  violence  from  expanding  into  major  re- 
gional contingencies  to  which  our  attention  is  so  often  directed. 

The  above  are  just  the  financial  implications  of  an  expanded  bal- 
listic missile  defense  program  and  the  trade-offs  that  must  occur  in 
a  limited  dollar  environment.  Many  equally  important  issues  de- 
serve equal  attention. 

We  must  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of  this  program  and  its 
impact  on  the  efforts  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals  and  the  dangers 
that  they  pose.  We  must  engage  ourselves  in  the  details  of  program 
feasibility  and  the  marginal  value  of  the  program  feasibility  and 
the  marginal  value  of  further  program  investments. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  debate  that  is  un- 
folding. I  think  it  is  significant  and  important.  We  plan  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  debate.  Whether  this  committee  or  the 
House  should  choose  to  adopt  title  II  or  not,  we  would  need  to  re- 
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visit  this  issue  and  understand  the  scale  of  the  impact  that  pursuit 
of  such  a  missile  defense  program  will  have  on  all  of  the  elements 
of  our  national  security  strategy.  That  is  our  charge.  That  is  our 
responsibility.  That  is  the  fiduciary  responsibilities  that  have  been 
laid  in  our  hands.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  basic  contract  to  the 

people. 

With  those  comments,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  might  mention  at  this  time  that  we  are  going  to  schedule  an- 
other hearing  on  this  matter  on  Friday  of  this  week,  at  which  time 
Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stair  will  appear  as  witnesses. 

I  am  sure  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  explore  this  ques- 
tion at  length,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  explored  from  all  sides, 
especially  when  we  have  such  astute  people  on  our  committee  as 
our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Dellums. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  turn  our  program  over  to  the  witnesses 
this  morning.  And  I  want  to  mention  that  I  intend  to  give  each  wit- 
ness, after  all  statements  have  been  given,  the  opportunity  to  brief- 
ly comment  or  react  to  the  statements  of  other  witnesses. 

Let's  begin  with  Mr.  Hadley,  followed  by  Mr.  Pike  and,  lastly, 
Mr.  Perle. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hadley. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  J.  HADLEY,  PARTNER,  SHEA  & 
GARDNER,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY 

Mr.  Hadley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  H.R.  7  as  they  relate  to  ballistic  missile 
defense.  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  this  morning  to  try  and  put 
these  provisions  into  a  broader  historical  context  by  reviewing  very 
briefly  the  recent  history  of  the  country's  current  efforts  in  this 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  offer  for  the 
record.  I  would  like  to  give  an  abbreviated  version  of  that  state- 
ment, if  I  might,  here  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Hadley.  The  current  effort,  of  course,  began  with  President 
Reagan's  speech  in  March  1983.  I  think  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  this  speech  was  given  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war  when 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  had  massive  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenals  aimed  at  each  other.  This  was  a  time  when  the  bulk 
of  those  arsenals  were  in  the  form  of  ballistic  missiles,  either  de- 
ployed on  land— so-called  ICBM's— or  deployed  at  sea— so-called 
SLBM's— and  that  at  that  time  each  side  was  vulnerable  to  an  at- 
tack by  the  other  side's  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

This  was  because,  while  both  sides  had  advanced  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  deploying  extensive  air  defenses  designed  to  shoot 
down  each  other's  bombers,  the  two  sides  had  agreed  in  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty— or  the  ABM  Treaty— that  they  would 
not  deploy  defenses  against  each  other's  ballistic  missiles  except  for 
two  sites  on  each  side,  later  reduced  to  one.  This  meant  that  under 
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the  strategic  doctrine  of  the  day  neither  side  could  run  the  risk  of 
launching  a  massive  attack  against  the  other  because  of  the  certain 
knowledge  that  it  would  provoke  a  massive  nuclear  retaliatory 
strike  with  the  ballistic  missiles  of  the  other  side. 

President  Reagan  proposed  to  change  this  approach  to  deter  war 
not  by  the  threat  of  instant  retaliation  but  by  an  ability,  as  he  said, 
to  intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles  through  the  de- 
ployment of  defenses.  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
was  clear  that  in  order  to  deploy  the  system  President  Reagan  was 
talking  about  would  require  a  change  or  putting  aside  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  And  this  touched  off  an  extremely  bitter  public  debate  be- 
tween the  advocates  and  the  critics  of  that  treaty  and  this  ap- 
proach. 

Subsequent  to  this  initiative,  we  saw  in  1989  and  1990  the 
events  that  are  now  familiar  to  us  all,  the  end  of  the  Soviet  empire 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and,  finally, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  At  that  point,  the  SDI 
program  changed  dramatically,  and  I  think  this  is  a  point  that  peo- 
ple do  not  give  adequate  weight  to. 

President  Bush,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  on  January  29, 
1991,  announced  that  he  was  redirecting  the  SDI  program  away 
from  its  previous  focus,  deterrence  of  a  massive  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack,  to  providing  protection  against  the  United  States,  its 
forces  overseas  and  its  friends  and  allies  against  limited  ballistic 
missile  attacks,  primarily  from  countries  that  were  now  seeking 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  for  the  first  time  and  the  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  deliver  them. 

This  concept  was  called  global  protection  against  limited  strikes 
or  GPALS.  And  the  program  he  outlined  would  have  resulted  in  a 
phased  deployment  of  defenses — first  defenses  against  short-range 
or  theater  ballistic  missiles,  then  deployment  of  ground-based  de- 
fenses against  longer  range  strategic  ballistic  missiles  and,  finally, 
the  deployment  of  space-based  interceptors. 

The  events  of  the  next  9  months  vindicated  this  vision.  In  the 
gulf  war,  Saddam  Hussein  attacked  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  with 
relatively  primitive  Scud  ballistic  missiles.  He  was  undeterred  from 
this  by  any  threat  of  retaliation,  which  would  have  been  the  old 
strategic  doctrine.  Indeed,  retaliation  was  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
to  bring  Israel  into  the  war  and  thereby  fragment  the  coalition  of 
Arab  states  that  was  supporting  the  war  effort. 

Our  military  forces  tried  to  destroy  Iraqi  ballistic  missiles  while 
on  the  ground  before  they  were  launched,  but  this  proved  to  be 
very  difficult.  It  was  the  deployment  of  the  Patriot  missile  batteries 
to  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  that  stabilized  the  situation.  And  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  technical  performance  of  those  missiles, 
the  deployment  permitted  Israel  to  remain  out  of  the  war  and  the 
coalition  to  remain  intact. 

But  it  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  toll  of  those  mis- 
siles was  very  real.  The  single  greatest  loss  of  U.S.  lives  in  that 
war  was  the  result  of  a  Scud  missile  attack. 

The  gulf  war  concluded  in  March  1991.  Five  months  later,  the 
unsuccessful  coup  attempt  in  the  Soviet  Union  raised  real  ques- 
tions about  who  was  actually  in  command  and  control  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  weapons — and  the  possibility  of  an  unauthorized 
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or  accidental  launch  of  those  weapons  against  the  United  States. 
This  further  strengthened  the  rationale  for  protection  against  lim- 
ited ballistic  missile  attacks. 

These  events  were  not  lost  on  either  the  administration  or  the 
Congress,  and  near  the  end  of  1991  Congress  enacted  and  the 
President  signed  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991. 

This  act  set  as  a  nationsd  goal  both  the  option  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  capable  of  providing  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  limited  attacks  by  ballistic  missiles — so-called  na- 
tional defense — and  the  deployment  of  highly  effective  theater  mis- 
sile defenses  for  U.S.  forward  deployed  and  expeditionary  forces 
and  for  U.S.  allies — theater  defense. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  also  urged  the  President  to  pursue  im- 
mediate discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  feasibility  and 
mutual  interest  of  amendments  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that  would 
allow  the  deployment  of  defenses  beyond  those  permitted  by  that 
treaty.  . 

This  act  was  a  very  important  event  because  it  reflected  the 
emergence  for  the  first  time  of  a  broad  consensus  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  and  between  large  numbers  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  an  approach  to  ballistic  missile  defense.  As  the 
gulf  war  indicated,  theater  ballistic  missiles  were  the  immediate 
threat,  but  fairly  near-term  theater  defense  technologies  were 
available  to  deal  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  also  con- 
sensus that  the  United  States  needed  to  be  able  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  system  of  national  defense  to  defend  the  territory  of  the 
tjnited  States. 

There  were  admittedly  some  differences  of  view  as  to  when  this 
latter  threat  might  appear,  but  there  was  general  consensus  that 
it  would  and  that  we  needed  to  start  to  make  provision  for  them. 

In  light  of  the  redirection  of  the  SDI  program  to  GPALS,  the 
Bush  administration  also  changed  its  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  issue.  And  this  is  a  part  of  the  story  that  I  think  is  also 
not  appreciated,  just  how  far  we  went  and  how  much  progress  we 
made  in  discussions  first  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  with  Rus- 
sia toward  a  mutual  agreement  that  defenses  were  in  the  interests 
of  both  sides. 

It  began  on  September  27,  1991,  when  President  Bush  called  on 
Soviet  leadership  to  join  with  us  in  taking  immediate,  concrete 
steps  to  permit  the  limited  deployment  of  nonnuclear  defenses  to 
protect  against  limited  ballistic  missile  strikes,  whatever  their 
source. 

On  October  5,  1991,  then-President  Gorbachev  responded  by  say- 
ing that  **We  are  ready  to  discuss  the  United  States  proposal  on 
nonnuclear  ABM  systems."  This  was  followed  by  some  dramatic 
events  in  Moscow  which  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  emergence  of  an  independent  Russia  with  its  first 
democratically  elected  president,  Boris  Yeltsin. 

In  speeches  on  January  29  and  January  31,  1992,  President 
Yeltsin  called  for  a  global  system  for  protection  of  the  world  com- 
munity that  could  be  based  on  a  reorientation  of  the  United  States 
SDI  to  make  use  of  technologies  developed  in  Russia's  defense  com- 
plex. This  was  a  real  breakthrough  that  stunned  even  the  most 
committed  advocates  of  ballistic  missile  defense.  We  had  a  Russian 
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leader  formally  acknowledging  that  ballistic  missile  defense  had  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  post-cold-war  world  for  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Bush  administration  informed  President  Yeltsin  that  it  wel- 
comed his  proposal  for  a  global  protection  system — or  GPS.  The 
United  States  quickly  consulted  its  friends  and  allies  in  Europe 
and  Asia  to  make  clear  to  them  that  they  would  be  on  the  ground 
floor  of  any  such  system  and  would  be  expected  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  it.  We  particularly  sought  to  enlist  our  NATO  allies  in  this 
cooperative  effort. 

To  deploy  such  a  global  protection  system  would  have  required 
changes  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  cooperation  in  developing  the  sys- 
tem would  have  allowed  Russia  to  accept  its  deplo3rment  and  to  ac- 
cept the  changes  in  the  treaty  it  would  have  required.  It  was  also 
felt  that  this  would  change  the  thinking  in  the  United  States  as 
well,  for  if  the  world  community  in  general  and  Russia  in  particu- 
lar were  ready  to  develop  and  deploy  defenses  against  limited  bal- 
listic missile  attacks,  then  even  the  most  skeptical  critics  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  give  way.  Thus,  cooperation  on  a  glob- 
al protection  system  offered  the  hope  of  breaking  the  domestic  po- 
litical logjam  on  the  ABM  Treaty. 

At  their  summit  meeting  in  June  1992,  President  Yeltsin  and 
President  Bush  formalized  cooperation  between  their  two  countries 
on  a  global  protection  system.  In  a  joint  summit  statement  issued 
on  June  16,  1992,  the  two  Presidents  agreed  "that  it  is  important 
to  explore  the  role  of  defenses  in  protecting  against  limited  ballistic 
missile  attacks."  They  agreed  that  their  two  nations  should  work 
together  with  allies  and  other  interested  states  in  developing  a  con- 
cept for  such  a  system  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  regarding  the 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
To  this  end,  they  established  a  high-level  policy  group  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation. 

That  group  met  twice,  during  July  and  September  1992,  and  es- 
tablished working  groups  to  pursue  specific  issues.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  in  developing  a  workable  concept  for  the  GPS 
system,  in  defining  specific  areas  of  technical  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  developing  demonstrations  for  sharing  of 
early  warning  information  and  even  for  a  joint  deployment  by  the 
two  sides  of  their  respective  theater  missile  defense  capabilities. 
This  effort,  we  thought,  held  a  lot  of  promise. 

It  was  suspended,  obviously,  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Presidential 
election  in  November  1992. 

Now,  under  the  Clinton  administration,  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  on  the  subject  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
have  continued,  but  my  understanding  is  that  the  primary  object 
of  those  discussions  has  changed.  Since  November  1993  the  two 
sides  have  been  meeting  in  what  is  called  the  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commission — or  the  SCC — on  the  demarcation  between  sys- 
tems to  defend  against  theater  ballistic  missiles — or  TMD  sys- 
tems— and  systems  to  defend  against  strategic  ballistic  missiles — 
or  ABM  systems. 

But  instead  of  leading  to  the  revision  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  facili- 
tate deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defenses,  which  was  the  pur- 
pose of  these  discussions  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
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under  the  Bush  administration,  those  discussions  seem  instead  to 
be  extending  the  treaty's  Umits  and  imposing  new  restraints  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  systems  to  defend  against 
theater  ballistic  missiles.  This  is  ironic,  of  course,  because  the  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  by  its  terms  impose  any  limits  on  defenses  against 
theater  ballistic  missiles. 

The  administration  has  also  made  significant  changes  in  the  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  defense  program.  It  has  cut  spending  on  national 
missile  defense  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  80  percent. 

And  the  point  here  is  that  there  no  longer  is  a  program  designed 
actually  to  procure  and  deploy  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  talking  about  accelerating  a  program. 
There  no  longer  is  a  program  that  has  the  objective  to  procure  and 
deploy  a  system.  It  is  all  technology.  Spending  on  theater  missile 
defense  has  been  cut  30  percent,  and  this  has  led  to  a  curtailment 
of  some  funding  for  certain  promising  options. 

But  I  think  more  fundamentally  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
seen  a  falling  away  from  the  bipartisan  consensus  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  that  was  reflected  in  the  Missile 
Defense  Act  of  1991,  and  I  would  hope  H.R.  7  is  an  opportunity  for 
beginning  to  forge  a  new  consensus  behind  ballistic  missile  defense. 
It  will  be  a  long  process.  It  will  take  time.  It  will  require  this  com- 
mittee to  grapple  with  a  number  of  very  difficult  issues. 

But  while  it  will  be  a  difficult  process  to  finish,  I  don't  think  it 
is  a  difficult  process  to  start.  And  I  would  hope  that  it  is  possible 
to  build  a  consensus  around  certain  basic  principles,  and  I  would 
offer  six  of  them  this  morning  for  your  consideration: 

First,  ballistic  missiles  potentially  armed  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  countries  have  or  are  working  to  develop 
these  systems.  As  the  gulf  war  showed,  they  are  already  a  threat 
to  U.S.  allies  and  forces  abroad.  For  this  reason,  we  need  to  pursue 
theater  missile  defense  as  a  high  priority. 

But,  second,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  threat  does  not 
and  will  not  stop  here.  Despite  our  best  efforts  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  front,  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  weapons  will  ultimately 
represent  a  threat  to  U.S.  territory  itself.  The  only  question  is 
when. 

Third,  I  would  hope  we  could  agree  that  the  United  States  must 
not  permit  itself  to  become  vulnerable  to  such  a  threat.  We  should 
be  able  to  agree  that  it  would  be  simply  intolerable  for  a  Saddam 
Hussein  to  be  able  to  threaten  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
with  a  ballistic  missile  armed  with  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  be  pursuing  right  now  a  pro- 
gram for  developing,  procuring  and  deploying  a  defense  against 
such  a  threat.  We  do  not  know  when  that  threat  will  emerge.  We 
do  know  that  it  will  take  time  to  achieve  a  system  to  deal  with  that 
threat.  We  need  to  get  started  on  that  program.  We  can  argue 
about  how  fast,  how  much  money  to  put  into  it,  but  we  need  to  get 
back  into  the  business  of  defending  the  country  against  these 
threats. 

Fifth,  discussions  with  the  Russians  should  be  directed  toward 
updating  the  ABM  Treaty  constraints  to  facilitate  deployment  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses.  We  should  not  be  accepting  additional 
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constraints  on  our  ability  to  pursue  defenses  against  theater  ballis- 
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Sixth,  despite  our  efforts  to  update  the  ABM  Treaty  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Russians,  we  should  also  be  able  to  agree  that,  if  it 
comes  to  it,  we  are  simply  not  going  to  permit  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  ability  to  defend  against  these  threats.  I 
hope  we  can  agree  that  if  Saddam  Hussein  were  able  to  threaten 
U.S.  forces,  U.S.  allies,  and  especially  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  with  holistic  missiles  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, the  American  people  would  not  accept  the  explanation  that  we 
were  constrained  by  the  ABM  Treaty  from  doing  what  we  needed 
to  do  to  defend  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hadley. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hadley  follows:] 
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gt«t«MBt  Of 

■tapbaa  J.  Badl«7 

B«fer«  tfea 

■ou*  MtloBAl  tMnrity  conltts* 

W6ammAaj,   Jmaiaary  »%,   19*S 
Mr.  Chalraan,  MeaAiers  of  th«  Comlttee. 

It  i«  a  graat  privllaga  to  hava  tha  opportunity  to  appaar 
bafora  you  today  to  taatlfy  concaming  tha  provlalons  of  H.R.7  as 
thay  ralata  to  balllatic  »laalla  dafanaa.  I  thought  it  night  be 
halpful  this  .omlng  to  try  to  put  thaaa  proviaiona  into  a 
broadar  hiatorical  context  by  raviawing  vary  briaf ly  tha  recent 
hiatory  of  thia  country 'a  currant  effort*  in  thia  field. 

TT,,  ft»^«4i>al  ■trnf^^ffia  p«ganae  TaitiatiV  (gPIl 

our  current  efforta  to  develop  defenaea  against  ballistic 
missiles  had  their  origin  in  Preeident  Reagan 'a  speech  of  March 
23,  1983,  given  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.   Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Onion  had  large  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
increasingly  con»oaed  of  ballistic  sissiles  —  either  based  on 
land  (ICBMs)  or  based  on  submarines  (SLBMa) .  Under  the  strategic 
doctrine  of  the  day,  neither  aide  would  dare  to  launch  a  massive 
attack  on  the  other  because  of  the  certain  knowledge  that  this 
would  provoke  a  aasslve  nuclear  retaliatory  strike  from  the  other 
side.  Both  sides  could  make  good  on  such  threats  because 
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although  each  bad  deployed  extensive  air  defenses  designed  to 
shoot  down  the  nuclear  boobers  of  the  other,  neither  side  had 
similar  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles.  This  mutual 
vulnerability  was  codified  in  the  1972  Anti-Balliatic  Missile 
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Treaty  (ABM  Treaty)  in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  not  to  deploy  defenses  against  strategic  ballistic 
Bis*il*s  except  for  a  liaited  nuaber  of  ground-based  interceptors 
deployed  at  two  sites  (later  reduced  to  one  site  on  each  side) . 
Under  this  provision,  the  Soviet  Union  naintains  today  an  ABM 
system  to  protect  Moscow.   But  the  United  States  phased  out  its 
ABM  site  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

In  his  speech  of  March  23,  1983,  President  Reagan  proposed  a 
very  different  approach.  U.S.  security  would  rest  not  upon  "the 
threat  of  instant  U.S.  retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack"  but 
on  our  ability  to  "intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic 
aissiles  before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies." 
We  would  use  "the  very  strengths  in  technology  that  spawned  our 
great  industrial  base"  to  render  nuclear  weapons  "impotent  and 
obsolete."  To  achieve  this  objective.  President  Reagan  proposed 
a  five-year,  $26  billion  research  program  to  investigate 
alternative  technologies  for  defending  against  ballistic 
missiles. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  was  highly  controversial  and  led 
to  a  bitter  public  debate.  It  was  clear  from  the  very  beginning 
that  to  deploy  such  a  system  would  require  relief  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  At  U.S.  insistence,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  began  discussions  in  1985  at  the 
Defense  and  Space  Talks  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  which  the 
United  States  sought  to  convince  Soviet  negotiators  to  "move 
beyond"  the  ABM  Treaty  so  as  to  permit  a  "cooperative  transition" 
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in  which  both  sid«»  would  d«ploy  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles.  Although  soae  Soviet  analysts,  Including  aeabers  of 
the  military,  showed  som  real  interest  in  this  position,  the 
Soviets  never  accepted  it. 

The  medire«rt:laa  a<  tit*  mi  »roaraB 

This  is  where  the  effort  to  develop  and  deploy  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles  stood  at  the  beginning  of  1989.   The 
next  two  years  would  see  the  end  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  ultimately  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  This  virtually  ended  the 
threat  of  global  war  sparked  by  an  overwhelming  Soviet  military 
attack  upon  the  West.  At  the  same  time,  the  potential  for  major 
regional  threats  to  U.S.  interests  was  growing,  as  was  soon  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  Gulf  War. 

In  response  to  these  dramatic  changes,  President  Bush 
implemented  a  new  military  strategy  in  ^ich  regional  conflict 
replaced  global  war  as  the  major  focus  of  U.S.  defense  planning. 
At  the  same  time,  in  his  State-of-the-Union  Address  on  January 
29,  1991,  he  announced  the  redirection  of  the  SDI  program  away 
from  its  previous  focus  '--  deterrence  of  a  massive  Soviet 
ballistic  attack  —  to  providing  protection  to  the  United  States, 
its  forces  overseas,  and  its  friends  and  allies,  against  limited 
ballistic  missile  attacks,  whatever  their  source.  This  concept 
was  called  Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes,  or  GPALS. 
This  program  would  have  resulted  in  a  phased  deployment  —  first 
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def«ns««  against  shorter-ran?*  or  theater  ballistic  missiles, 
then  deployment  of  ground-based  defenses  against  longer-range 
strategic  ballistic  missiles,  and  finally  deployment  of  space- 
based  interceptors. 

The  events  of  the  next  nine  months  vindicated  this  vision. 
In  the  Gulf  War,  Saddam  Hussein  attacked  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel 
with  relatively  primitive  SCUD  ballistic  missiles.   He  was 
undeterred  by  the  threat  of  retaliation.  Indeed,  retaliation  was 
exactly  what  he  sought  —  to  bring  Israel  into  the  war,  and 
thereby  fragment  the  coalition  of  Arab  states  that  was  supporting 
the  war  effort.  U.S.  military  forces  tried  to  destroy  Iraqi 
ballistic  missiles  while  on  the  ground,  before  they  were 
launched,  but  this  proved  very  difficult.   It  was  the  deployment 
of  Patriot  missile  batteries  to  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  that 
stabilized  the  situation.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
technical  performance  of  those  missiles,  it  permitted  Israel  to 
remain  out  of  the  war  and  the  coalition  to  remain  in  tact.  But 
the  toll  the  SCUD  missiles  took  was  real.  The  single  greatest 
loss  of  U.S.  lives  in  the  war  was  the  result  of  a  SCUD  missile 
attack. 

The  Gulf  War  concluded  in  March  of  1991.   Five  months  later, 
the  unsuccessful  coup  attempt  in  the  Soviet  Union  raised  real 
questions  about  who  was  actually  in  command  and  control  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  —  and  the  possibility  of  an  accidental 
or  unauthorized  launch  of  those  weapons  against  the  United 
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Statas.  This  further  Btrangthened  the  rational*  for  a  system  of 
protection  against  limited  ballistic  missile  attacks. 

These  events  were  not  lost  on  either  the  Administration  of 
the  congress.  Hear  the  end  of  1991,  Congress  enacted  and  the 
President  signed  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  set  as  a  national  goal  both  (1)  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  capable  of  providing  a  highly 
effective  defense  of  the  United  States  against  limited  attacks  by 
ballistic  missiles  ("National  Defense")  and  (2)  the  deployment  of 
highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses  for  U.S.  forward 
deployed  and  expeditionary  forces,  and  U.S.  allies  and  friends 
("Theater  Defense").  The  Missile  Defense  Act  also  urged  the 
President  to  pursue  imnediate  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  "feasibility  and  mutual  interest  of  amendments  to  the  ABM 
Treaty"  that  would  allow  the  deployment  of  defenses  beyond  those 
permitted  by  the  Treaty. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991  reflected  the  emergence  for 
the  first  time  of  a  broad  consensus  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  between  large  numbers  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  on  an  approach  to  ballistic  missile  defense.  As  the 
Gulf  War  indicated,  theater  ballistic  missiles  were  an  immediate 
threat,  but  fairly  near-term  Theater  Defense  technologies  were 
available  to  help  deal  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  also 
consensus  that  the  United  States  needed  to  develop  and  deploy  a 
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■ystcB  of  National  Dafansa  to  dafand  tha  tarritory  of  tha  United 
Statas  against  ballistic  aissila  thraats.  Jathough  thara  vera 
sona  diffarancas  of  view  as  to  whan  thasa  latter  thraats  might 
appear,  thara  was  a  general  consanstis  that  appear  they  would  — 
and  that  we  needed  to  start  now  to  make  provision  for  them. 

The  global  yrotaatioB  Svet—  ar   wqmw  eoaaapt 

In  light  of  the  redirection  of  the  SDI  program  to  GPALS,  the 
Bush  Administration  also  changed  its  approach  to  the  Soviet  Onion 
on  the  ABM  Treaty.   Rather  than  seek  a  whole  new  treaty  regime 
that  envisioned  no  limits  on  the  deployment  of  defenses,  the 
United  States  indicated  a  willingness  ~  for  the  first  time  —  to 
accept  some  limits  on  the  deployment  of  these  systems. 

In  parallel  with  this  shift.  President  Bush  on  September  27, 
1991,  called  on  the  Soviet  leadership  to  "join  us  in  taking 
immediate,  concrete  steps  to  permit  the  limited  deployment  of 
non-nuclear  defenses  to  protect  against  limited  ballistic  missile 
strikes  whatever  their  source."  On  October  5,  1991,  then- 
President  Gorbachev  responded  by  stating,  "we  are  ready  to 
discuss  the  U.S.  proposal  on  non-nuclear  ABM  systems"  and 
suggesting  that  the  two  countries  examine  the  possibility  of 
creating  joint  ballistic  missile  warning  systems.  This  statement 
was  a  clear  recognition  by  tha  Soviets,  and  later  confirmed  by 
the  Russians,  that  tha  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  represented  as  big  a  threat  to  them 
as  to  us. 
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Encouraged  by  th«  passage  of  the  Kissile  Defense  Act,  on 
Novenber  26,  1991,  U.S.  representatives  Mt  with  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Onion,  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazahkstan  to 
table  an  outline  for  a  new  ABM  treaty  regime  that  would  perait 
deployment  of  ballistic  miasile  defenses  but  limited  to  what  was 
required  to  protect  against  limited  ballistic  missile  attacks. 
The  proposal  envisioned  an  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  deployed 
ABM  interceptors;  the  distribution  of  ground  based  interceptors 
at  a  limited  number  of  geographically  dispersed  sites  with  a 
limited  number  of  interceptors  at  each  site;  relief  from  the  ABM 
Treaty's  constraints  on  development  and  testing;  and  a  limited 
duration  for  any  such  agreement  so  as  to  permit  deployment  of 
more  advanced  systems  such  as  space-based  interceptors. 

Meanwhile,  dramatic  events  were  occurring  in  Moscow  which 
led  ultimately  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
emergence  of  an  independent  Russia  with  its  first  democratically 
elected  president,  Boris  Yeltsin.  In  speeches  on  January  29  and 
January  31,  1992,  President  Yeltsin  called  for  "a  global  system 
for  protection  of  the  world  community  [that  could  be]  based  on  a 
reorientation  of  the  U.S.  SDI  to  make  use  of  high  technologies 
developed  in  Russia's  defense  complex."  This  was  a  real 
breakthrough  that  stunned  even  the  most  committed  advocates  of 
ballistic  missile  defense.  A  Russian  leader  formally 
acknowledged  that  ballistic  missile  defense  had  an  important  role 
to  play  in  the  post-Cold  War  %rorld. 
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Th«  Bush  AdminiBtration  inforaed  Pr«Bident  Veltain  that  it 
waXcoaed  his  proposal  for  a  "global  protaction  systam"  (or  CPS) 
—  that  the  Unitad  Statas  sharad  his  bold  vision  and  was  praparad 
to  worlc  with  hi«  toward  that  goal.  Tha  Unitad  Stataa  novsd 
quickly  to  consult  with  its  friands  and  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia 
to  make  clear  that  they  would  be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  any 
such  systea.   We  sought  to  reassure  the  British  and  French  that 
it  would  not  underaine  the  credibility  of  their  own  strategic 
nuclear  deterrents.  We  particularly  sought  to  enlist  the  NATO 
alliance  in  such  a  cooperative  effort. 

To  deploy  such  a  global  protection  systea  would  require 
changes  to  the  ABH  Treaty.  But  cooperation  in  developing  the 
systea  would  allow  Russia  to  accept  its  deployaent  and  the 
changes  in  the  ABM  Treaty  this  would  require.  This  would  change 
thinking  in  the  United  States  as  well,  for  if  the  world  coaaunity 
in  general  and  Russia  in  particular  were  ready  to  develop  and 
deploy  defenses  against  liaited  ballistic  aissile  attacks,  then 
even  the  most  skeptical  critics  in  the  United  States  would  have 
to  give  way.  Thus  cooperation  on  a  global  protection  aystea 
offered  the  hope  of  breaking  the  political  log  jaa  on  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

gtgt/KHtllaa  Pitcmsions  on  a  aiob»l  Preteattoi.  Sy-tM 
At  their  suaait  aeeting  in  June,  1992,  President  Yeltsin  and 
President  Bush  foraalizad  cooperation  on  a  global  protection 
systea.   in  the  joint  suaait  stateaent  issued  on  June  16,  1992, 
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the  two  PrMident.  agr««d  "that  it  is  important  to  axplore  the 
role  of  defenses  in  protecting  against  limited  ballistic  missile 
attacks."  The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  -their  two  nations 
should  work  together  with  allies  and  other  interested  states  in 
devaloping  a  concept  for  such  a  system  as  part  of  an  overall 
strategy  regarding  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  >nd 
vaapons  of  mass  destruction.-  To  this  end.  they  established  a 
high-level  policy  group  to  explore  on  a  priority  basis: 

—  The  potential  for  sharing  of  early  warning  information 
through  the  establishment  of  an  early  warning  center. 

—  The  potential  for  cooperation  with  participating  states 
in  developing  ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities 
and  technologies. 

—  The  development  of  a  legal  basis  for  cooperation 
including  new  treaties  and  agreements  and  possible 
changes  to  existing  treaties  and  agreements  necessary 
to  implement  a  global  protection  system. 

The  high-level  group  established  by  the  two  Presidents  met 

twice,  during  July  and  September  of  1992,  and  established  working 

groups  to  pursue  particular  subjects.  Considerable  progress  was 

made  in  developing  a  workable  concept  for  the  GPS  system,  in 

defining  specific  areas  for  technical  cooperation,  and  in 

developing  demonstrations  for  sharing  of  early  warning         ,. 

information  and  even  a  joint  deployment  of  the  two  sides'  theater 

missile  defense  capabilities.  The  effort  was  suspended  with  the 

results  of  the  U.S.  Presidential  election  in  November  of  1992. 
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D«vloPM«nf  PadT  tba  eiinten  AdMiniatr^tion 
Under  tha  Clinton  AdainiBtratlon,  discussions  have  continued 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  on  the  subject  of  ballistic 
nissile  defense.   But  the  primary  object  of  those  discussions 
seens  to  have  changed.   Since  Noveaber,  1993,  the  two  sides  have 
been  meeting  in  the  Standing  Consultative  CosBission  (SCC)  on  the 
demarcation  between  systems  to  defend  against  theater  ballistic 
missiles  (theater  missile  defense  or  "TMD"  systems) ,  and  systems 
to  defend  against  strategic  ballistic  missiles  (anti-ballistic 
missile  or  "ABM"  systems) .  Instead  of  leading  to  the  revision  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  facilitate  the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  (the  purpose  of  U.S. /Russian  discussions  under  the  Bush 
Administration) ,  these  discussions  seem  instead  to  be  extending 
the  Treaty's  limits  and  imposing  new  restraints  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  deploy  systems  to  defend  against  theater 
ballistic  missiles.  This  is  ironic,  because  the  ABM  Treaty  does 
not  by  its  terms  impose  any  limits  on  defenses  against  theater 
ballistic  missiles  (TND  systems). 

The  Administration  has  also  made  significant  changes  in  the 
U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  program.  It  has  cut  the  funding 
dramatically.  Spending  on  ABM  systems  for  National  Missile 
Defense  (NMD)  has  been  cut  80%  so  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
program  designed  actually  to  procure  and  deploy  a  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.   Spending  on  Theater  Missile 
Defense  (7MD)  has  been  cut  30%,  leading  to  the  curtailment  of 
funding  for  certain  promising  options. 
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Perhaps  ev«n  .or.  fundanentally,  how«v«r,  we  have  .een  a 
falling  away  fro.  tha  bipartiaan  conaanau.  between  Congre.a  and 
the  Executive  Branch  that  waa  reflacted  in  the  Miaaile  Defenae 
Act  of  1991. 

H.R.7  offera  an  opportunity  to  begin  forging  a  new  consenaua 
behind  ballistic  .i.aile  defense.  It  will  be  a  long  proceaa.  It 
will  require  this  CoMiittee  to  grapple  with  a  nuinber  of  very 

difficult  iaauee: 

—   The  priority  to  be  aeaigned  to  National  Missile  Defense 
as  opposed  to  Theater  Miaaile  defense; 

~   The  priority  to  be  assigned  to  apace-based  elenents  as 
opposed  to  ground-based  ele.ents; 

The  priority  for  scarce  defense  resources  of  these 
prograM  as  opposed  to  other  pressing  defense  needs 
(Buch  as  readineaa,  i.proved  comunications ,  and 
preciaion  guided  conventional  mmitiona) ; 

~   How  the  United  States  should  extricate  itaelf  fro.  the 
current  negotiations  with  Russia  and  redirect  those 
negotiations  toward  facilitating  the  develop.ent  and 
deployMnt  of  defenaes  against  ballistic  .issiles; 

—   fOiat  can  and  should  we  do  under  the  ABM  ^raaty  as  it 
now  stands?  Hhat  changea  do  we  need  in  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  by  when  do  we  need  the.7 

While  it  will  be  difficult  finally  to  reaolve  these 
queations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  Mke  a  start.  It  ought  to  be 
poaaible  to  build  a  consensus  around  certain  baaic  principles: 

1.   Ballistic  liisslles  potentially  amed  with  weapons  of 
maaa  destruction  constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  countriea  have  or  are  working  to 
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dcvelop  th«B«  systABB.  hs   the  Gulf  Uar  shovad,  they  are  already 
a  threat  to  U.S.  allies  and  forces  abroad.  For  this  reason,  ve 
need  to  pursue  theater  missile  defense  as  a  natter  of  high 
priority . 

2.  At  the  sane  tine,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  threat  does 
not  —  and  will  not  —  stop  here.   Despite  our  best  efforts  on 
the  non-proliferation  front,  it  is  almost  certain  such  weapons 
will  ultimately  represent  a  threat  to  U.S.  territory  itself.  The 
only  question  is  when. 

3.  The  United  States  must  not  permit  itself  to  become 
vulnerable  to  such  a  threat.  We  should  be  able  to  agree  that  it 
would  simply  be  intolerable  for  a  Saddam  Hussein  to  be  able  to 
threaten  the  territory  of  the  United  States  with  a  ballistic 
missile  armed  with  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

4.  The  United  States  should  be  pursuing  right  now  a 
program  for  developing,  procuring,  and  deploying  a  defense 
against  such  a  threat.  He  do  not  know  when  such  a  threat  will 
emerge.  We  do  know  it  will  take  time  to  achieve  a  system  to  deal 
with  such  a  threat.  We  need  to  start.  We  need  to  be  "in  the 
business"  of  defending  the  country  against  these  threats. 

5.  Discussions  with  the  Russians  should  be  directed 
towards  achieving  relaxation  of  ABM  Treaty  constraints  to 
facilitate  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defenses.  We  should 
not  be  accepting  additional  constraints  on  our  ability  to  pursue 
defenses  against  theater  ballistic  missiles. 
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6.   But  despit*  •ffort*  to  obtain  ralaxation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  ve  should  also  agree 
that,  if  it  comes  to  it,  w«  are  siifqply  not  going  to  permit  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  ability  to  defend  against 
these  threats.   I  think  we  can  agree  that  if  a  Saddaa  Hussein 
ware  able  to  threaten  U.S.  forces,  U.S.  allies,  and  especially 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  with  ballistic  nissiles  anted 
with  weapons  of  nass  destruction,  the  American  people  would  not 
accept  the  explanation  that  we  were  constrained  by  the  ABM  Treaty 
from  doing  what  we  needed  to  do  to  defend  America. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pike. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  PIKE,  DIRECTOR,  SPACE  POLICY 
PROJECT,  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  Pike.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  Hke  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear this  morning  to  address  one  of  the  most  important  issues  fac- 
ing the  new  Congress.  The  CUnton  administration  now  calls  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Program, 
but  this  new  program  exhibits  substantial  continuity  with  the  old 
in  technology  and  goals.  While  the  acronyms  may  have  been 
changed,  many  of  the  programs  continued  by  Clinton  date  from  the 
Reagan  or  Bush  era. 

And,  most  strikingly,  the  new  administration's  ambitions  for  a 
virtually  perfect  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  harken  back  to 
the  unattainable  goals  originally  set  by  President  Reagan  over  a 
decade  ago. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  7,  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,  de- 
clares that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  an  antiballistic  missile  system  that  is  ca- 
pable of  providing  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  ballistic  missile  attacks  and  to  provide  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses  to  forward-de- 
ployed and  expeditionary  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  forces  and  allies. 

These  provisions  are  a  return  to  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991, 
unleavened  by  any  concerns  about  the  status  of  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  Russia.  The  Clinton  administration's  program  posed 
many  of  the  same  concerns  that  formed  the  core  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense debate  for  the  past  dozen  years,  and  the  attempt  of  H.R.  7 
to  revive  other  portions  of  the  star  wars  programs  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations will  only  reinforce  these  concerns.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  simply  no  prospect  that  such  defenses  are  needed  and  cer- 
tainly no  prospect  that  highly  effective  defenses  are  achievable. 
Star  wars  in  all  of  its  forms  remains  a  system  that  won't  work  in 
search  of  a  threat  that  doesn't  exist. 

But  before  considering  questions  of  need  or  effectiveness,  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  at  what  these  systems  will  cost.  The  costs  of  cur- 
rently contemplated  antimissile  systems  may  seem  modest  com- 
pared with  the  trillion  dollar  fantasies  of  a  decade  ago,  but  they  are 
nonetheless  real  money,  even  by  Washington  standards. 

Reviving  Reagan  and  Bush  administration  programs  for  deploy- 
ment of  national  missile  defense  and  a  global  protection  system 
will  require  doubling  the  Clinton  administration's  budget  more  or 
less  immediately,  with  significant  further  increases  thereafter.  We 
have  very  little  to  show  for  the  $35  billion  we  have  spent  on  star 
wars  over  the  past  dozen  years,  and  we  will  have  even  less  to  show 
for  spending  another  $35  billion  on  star  wars  over  the  next  half- 
dozen  years  should  we  restore  these  projects  advocated  by  previous 
administrations. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  administration  will  respond 
to  H.R.  7's  section  202  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
"develop  for  deployment  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  cost-effec- 
tive, operationally  effective  antiballistic  missile  system"  or  the  sec- 
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tion  203  requirement  that  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  a  plan  for  deployment  of  an  antiballistic 
missile  system. 

It  remains  uncertain  how  the  new  congressional  majority  will  re- 
spond to  these  reports.  But  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  bringing 
these  other  systems  to  operational  status  will  require  far  larger  ex- 
penditures than  are  currently  contemplated. 

The  total  cost  of  deploying  the  Navy  upper  tier  interceptors  is  es- 
timated at  about  $3.5  billion  on  top  of  the  $4.8  billion  that  would 
be  required  for  the  less  capable  lower  tier  system. 

The  Air  Force  claims  that  the  total  cost  of  deploying  a  boost- 
phase  interceptor  using  kinetic  energy  technology  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2.3  billion,  with  $500  million  required  for  an  advance  tech- 
nology demonstration. 

The  Air  Force  also  claims  that  the  total  cost  of  deploying  seven 
airborne  lasers  would  be  about  $3  billion,  following  a  half-billion- 
dollar  technology  demonstration  effort. 

Last  year,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  estimated 
that  initial  deplo3rment  of  a  single  site  using  ground-based  inter- 
ceptor and  ground-based  radar  technology  would  cost  about  $20  bil- 
lion as  part  of  national  missile  defense  and  that  each  of  the  addi- 
tional half-dozen  or  so  sites  that  would  be  required  might  cost 
about  another  $2.5  billion  each,  for  a  total  cost  of  upwards  of  $35 
billion. 

Now,  there  is  also  some  talk  of  reviving  the  brilliant  pebbles 
spaced-based  kinetic  energy  interceptor  program.  Total  cost  of  such 
deplo5rments  will  certainly  run  in  the  billions  of  dollars  and  require 
substantial  numbers  of  launches  by  the  space  shuttle,  Titein  4  or 
other  boosters,  adding  additional  billions  to  the  cost  of  deplojrment. 

Some  are  even  talking  about  bringing  back  space-based  lasers. 
Each  operationgil  space  laser  would  cost  several  billion  dollars 
apiece,  and  the  total  cost  of  such  a  deplojrment  would  undoubtedly 
run  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

These  large  proposed  expenditures  by  American  taxpayers  raise 
real  questions  as  to  the  attitudes  of  the  intended  beneficiaries. 
Thus  far,  America's  friends  and  allies,  who  would  presumably 
stand  the  most  to  gain  from  such  protection,  have  proven  remark- 
ably uninterested  in  paying  the  price  of  theater  missile  defenses. 
Most  recently,  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  indicated  that  it  was 
not  interested  in  purchasing  the  Patriot  system. 

Fortunately  for  American  taxpayers,  the  case  for  rapidly  deploy- 
ing a  national  missile  defense  or  space-based  weapons  such  as  bril- 
liant pebbles  or  space  lasers  remains  far  from  clear. 

Most  recently,  on  January  10,  1995,  Lt.  Gen.  James  Clapper,  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  testified  that:  "We  see  no 
interest  in  or  capability  of  any  new  country  reaching  the  continen- 
tal United  States  with  a  long-range  missile  for  at  least  the  next 
decade." 

Far  from  confirming  the  hopes  of  SDI  advocates,  the  performance 
of  the  Patriot  system  during  Desert  Storm  vindicated  initial  con- 
cerns of  skeptics  that  the  performance  of  antimissile  systems  would 
be  degraded  by  real  world  problems,  including  discriminating  de- 
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coys  from  real  targets  and  the  abiding  unreliability  of  computer 
software. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  America  and  Russia  will  retain  large 
arsenals  of  strategic  offensive  forces  aimed  at  each  other.  Thus,  the 
original  logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  reductions  in  offensive  forces 
require  strict  limitations  of  antimissile  systems,  remains  intact. 

The  Bush  administration  engaged  the  Russians  in  negotiations 
aimed  at  loosening  or  eliminating  treaty  restrictions  on  national 
missile  defense  and  global  protection  systems,  but  to  no  avail.  More 
recently,  the  Clinton  administration  has  sought  to  loosen  the  trea- 
ty's restrictions  on  highly  capable  theater  missile  defenses,  but, 
thus  far,  these  negotiations  have  proven  equally  fruitless. 

Deployment  of  antimissile  systems  beyond  the  ABM  Treaty  will 
clearly  doom  Russian  ratification  of  the  START  II  offensive  forces 
reduction  agreement.  The  antimissile  systems  that  could  be  de- 
ployed over  the  next  decade  would  not  be  militarily  useful  or  effec- 
tive, and  to  refocus  ballistic  missile  defense  programs  on  such  near- 
term  deployments  is  a  tragic  misdirection  of  scarce  national  re- 
sources. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pike. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pike  follows:] 
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Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

During  the  Cold  War  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  was  the  preeminent  e:q}ression 
of  fears  of  an  implacably  hostile  Soviet  menace.  Widi  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  debate 
over  anti-missile  systems  lost  some  of  the  theological  fervor  of  earlier  times.  But  ballistic 
missile  defense  remains  one  of  the  central  elements  defining  American  views  of  national 
security.  Today  these  programs  re^wnd  to  inchoate  apprehensions  of  implacable  hostility' 
emanating  from  regional  actors.  It  thus  perpetuates  a  view  of  a  world  order  primarily 
characterized  by  military  threats  rather  than  economic  and  cultural  oppxjrtunities. 

The  Clinton  Administration  now  calls  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDD  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Program  (BMDP).  But  the  names  have  been  changed  to  protect  the  guilty 
-  the  new  program  exhibits  aibstantial  continuity  with  the  old  in  technology  and  goals. 
While  acronyms  have  been  changed,  many  of  die  programs  continued  by  the  Clinton 
Administration  date  from  die  Reagan  or  Bush  era.  And  most  strikingly,  the  Clinton 
Administration's  ambitions  for  a  virtually  perfect  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  harken 
to  the  unattainable  goals  initially  set  by  President  Reagan  over  a  decade  ago. 

Tide  n  of  HR7,  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,  declares  that 

"It  shall  be  die  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  - 

"(1)  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system  that 
is  capable  of  providing  a  highly  effective  defense  of  die  United  States  against 
ballistic  missile  attacks;  and 

"(2)  provide  at  the  earliest  possible  date  highly  effective  theater  missile 
defenses  CTMDs)  to  forwanl-deployed  and  expeditionary  elements  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  St^es  and  to  friendly  forces  and  allies  of  die 
Untied  States." 

These  provisions  are  a  return  to  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  unleavened  by  any 
concerns  about  the  status  of  arms  control  negotiations  wth  Russia.  The  Clinton 
Administration's  program  posed  the  same  concerns  that  formed  the  core  of  the  strategic 
defense  debate  for  the  dozen  years.  The  attempt  of  HR-7  to  revive  portions  of  die  Star  Wars 
programs  of  previous  Administrations  wD  onfy  reinforce  these  concerns.  There  is  simply 
no  prospect  that  such  defenses  are  needed,  an  certainly  no  prospect  that  "highly  effective" 
defenses  are  achievable.  Star  Wars  remains  a  system  that  won't  work  in  search  of  a  direat 
that  doesn't  exist 
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How  much  will  it  cost? 

Before  considering  questions  of  need  or  effectiveness,  it  is  important  to  look  at  what  these 
systems  will  cost  The  costs  of  currently  contemplated  anti-missile  systems  may  seem 
modest  compared  with  the  trillion  dollar  fantasies  of  a  decade  ago.  But  they  are 
nonetheless  real  money,  even  by  Washington  standards.  The  roughly  three  billion  dollars 
tiiat  the  Clinton  Administration  has  proposed  for  anti-missile  systems  each  year  for  the 
remainder  of  this  decade  nearly  matches  the  actual  level  of  funding  provided  by  the 
Congress  during  the  first  decade  of  Star  Wars.  Reviving  Reagan  and  Bush  Administration 
programs  for  deployment  of  National  Missile  Defense  and  a  Global  Protection  System  will 
require  doubling  this  budget  more  or  less  immediately,  witii  significant  further  increases 
thereafter.  We  have  very  littie  to  show  for  the  $35  billion  spent  on  Star  Wars  over  the  past 
dozen  years.  And  we  wfll  have  even  less  to  show  for  spending  anotiier  $35  billion  on  Star 
Wars  over  die  next  half-dozen  years,  should  we  restore  the  projects  advocated  by  previous 
administrations. 

The  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  system  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  effort  to  develop 
an  integrated  two-layer  wide-area  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  up  to  3,000 
kilometers.  THAAD  is  intended  to  engage  such  targets  at  distances  of  up  to  200  kilometers, 
at  altitudes  in  excess  of  100  kilometers.  The  total  cost  of  deploying  1000  to  1500  THAAD 
interceptors,  with  their  associated  Ground  Based  Radars,  is  estimated  by  BMDO  at  $12 
billion.  Cuing  by  space-based  Brilliant  Eyes  sensors  (or  large  ground-based  radars)  would 
substantially  extend  the  range  of  THAAD,  and  also  greatly  increase  its  cost 

The  Clinton  Administration's  $3  billion  annual  BMDO  budget  already  covers  the 
deployment  of  THAAD,  along  widi  the  $4.2  billion  programmed  for  the  PAC-3/ERINT 
interceptor  deployment 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Administration  will  respond  to  HR-Ts  Section  202 
requirement  tiiat  the  Secretary  of  Defense  "develop  for  deployment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  a  cost  effective,  operationally  effective  antiballistic  missile  system  designed  to  protect 
the  United  States...  {and}  advanced  theater  missile  defense  systems,"  or  the  Section  203 
requirement  tiiat  "Not  later  than  60  days  after  die  date  of  tiie  enactment  of  this  act  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense  committees  a  plan  for  the 
deployment  of  an  antiballistic  missile  system...  land)  theater  missile  defense  systems..."  And 
it  remains  uncertain  how  the  new  Congressional  majority  will  respond  to  these  reports.  But 
it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  bringing  these  other  systems  to  operational  status  will  require 
far  larger  e:q)enditures  than  are  currently  contemplated. 

The  Navy  Upper  Tier  system  is  far  more  ambitious  than  THAAD  -  tiiough  less  completely 
defined,  it  represents  a  quantum  lej^)  in  c^wbility.  Upper  Tier  would  use  either  the  Army's 
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THAAD  interceptor  atop  the  existing  SM-2  booster  motor,  or  a  con^jlete  two-stage  SM-2 
wifli  the  LEAP  (Light-weight  Exo-AtmoMieric  ProjectOe)  IdD  vehicle,  initially  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  SDI  Brilliant  Pebbles  space-based  interceptor  program.  Cued  with 
data  from  the  space-based  Brilliant  Eyes  sensors,  or  other  satellite  data,  the  Upper  Tier 
interceptor  would  have  die  potential  to  n^ate  targets  at  ranges  of  many  hundreds  of 
kflometers.  The  total  cost  of  deploying  Navy  Upper  Tier  interceptors  is  estimated  at  $3  5 
bniion.  on  top  of  the  $4.8  biflion  that  wiD  be  required  for  the  less  capable  Lower  Tier. 

Advocates  of  the  Air  Force  boosMiase  intercept  TMD  contend  diat  just  as  MIRVs 
rendered  the  boost-phase  the  most  highly-leveraged  layer  of  strategic  defense,  the  prospect 
of  cluster  bombs  of  submunitions  on  theater  missiles  render  the  boost-phase  equally  if  not 
more  unperative  for  TMD.  Studies  by  BMDO  itself  have  concluded  that  this  would  pose 
not  great  technical  challenge  to  a  potentially  regional  adversary.  The  logic  of  the  boost- 
phase  advocates,  that  such  a  response  could  negate  ground-based  defenses  on  a  time-scale 
comparable  to  diat  needed  for  their  deployment,  is  difScult  to  fault  Liitial  Air  Force  interest 
centered  on  placing  the  ubiquitous  LEAP  kffl  vehicle  atop  the  trusty  SRAM  missile 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  die  Air-Launched  Miniature  Vehicle  anti-satellite  weapons 
tested  m  the  1980s.  More  recentiy,  the  Air  Force  has  focused  on  developing  an  air- 
launched  TMD  interceptor  based  either  on  the  AMRAAM  air-to-air  anti-aircraft  missfle  or 
the  HARM  air-toground  anti-radar  missfle.  The  Air  Forx:e  claims  tiiat  the  total  cost  of 
deploying  Boost-Phase  Interceptors  wfll  be  approximately  $2.3  bfllion.  widi  $500  mfllion 
requued  for  an  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration. 

In  addition,  die  Air  Force  Phfllips  Laboratoiy  has  revwed  the  concept  of  the  Airborne  Laser 
Laboratory  (ALL)  tested  in  die  1970s  and  1980s.  This  new  Air-Borae  Laser  (ABU  program 
mtends  to  mount  a  megawatt-class  chemical  oxygen  iodine  laser  (COIL)  on  a  747-class 
platfonn.  widi  the  hopes  diat  it  would  be  capable  of  countering  missfles  in  their  boost 
phase  at  ranges  of  hundreds  of  kflometers.  The  Air  Force  claims  that  die  total  cost  of 
deploying  seven  such  Air  Borne  Lasers  would  be  $3  bfllion.  foDowing  a  $500  mfllion 
technology  demonstration  efiFort 

There  is  also  discussion  of  reviving  die  National  Missile  Defense  program  of  the  Bush 
Administration.  This  program  is  based  on  long-range  ground-based  mterceptors  using  die 
approach  first  employed  m  die  Homing  Overlay  Experiment  (HOE)  diat  successfuUy 
mtercepted  a  warhead  in  1984.  HOE  was  foflowed  by  die  Lockheed-buflt  Exo-atmospheric 
Reentiy-vehicle  Interception  System  (ERIS) .  whkh  incorporated  a  much  smaller  and  Ughter 
km  vdiicle.  The  Ground  Based  Interceptor  Experiment  (GBI-X).  a  smaller  and  more 
sophBbcated  version  of  the  ERIS.  was  converted  into  die  Exoatmospheric  Kfll  Vehicle 
(EKV)  technology  readiness  program  by  tiie  Clinton  Administration.  In  each  case  diese 
mterceptors  were  to  be  supported  by  die  X-band  Ground  Based  Radar  (GBR). 

In  late  1990.  die  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  was  reoriented  into  a  Global  Protection  Against 
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Limited  Strikes  (GPALS)  system,  to  defend  against  tactical  and  theater  missile  threats,  as 
well  as  up  to  200  long-range  ICBM  or  SLBM  warheads  aimed  against  the  United  States. 
The  order-of-magnitude  reduction  in  the  number  of  warheads  invoked  in  a  "strategic" 
compared  to  a  "limited"  attack  did  not  lead  to  a  comparable  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
defensive  system:  the  1,000  ground-based  interceptors  for  NMD  were  50%  of  the  prevdous 
number  required  for  a  defense  against  a  large  Soviet  attack. 

This  program  was  further  reoriented  in  1993,  providing  a  rolling  deployment  option  at  an 
annual  cost  of  some  $600  million.  This  would  permit  deployment  of  a  contingency  capability 
against  a  small  number  (defined  as  4)  of  potential  Third  World  missiles  in  a  few  years  time, 
witii  deployment  of  a  more  ambitious  system  within  a  decade.  Last  year  BMDO  estimated 
that  initial  deployment  of  a  single  site  using  GBI  and  GBR  technology  would  cost  about  $20 
billion,  and  that  each  of  the  additional  half-dozen  sites  would  cost  another  $2.5  billion 
apiece,  for  a  total  cost  of  $35  billion. 

There  is  also  talk  of  reviving  the  BriDlant  Pebbles  program.  The  hallmark  of  the  SDI  since 
1983  has  been  an  initial  layer  of  space-based  interceptors  that  home  in  on  the  hot  exhaust 
plumes  of  hostile  missiles  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  tiieir  flight  This  boost-phase  layer 
is  intended  to  destroy  missiles  before  they  can  deploy  multiple  warheads  and  decoy 
warheads  that  would  stress  the  performance  of  subsequent  layers  of  the  defense. 
Originally,  plans  for  this  layer  of  die  system  called  for  Space-Based  Interceptor  (SBI) 
rockets,  each  weighing  about  100  kilograms,  witii  between  five  and  ten  interceptor  rockets 
carried  on  a  satellite  that  would  also  carry  target  tracking  sensors.  The  1987  plan  called  for 
approximately  3,000  interceptors  to  be  carried  on  approximately  300  Carrier  Vehicle 
satellites,  while  die  1988  plan  called  for  about  1,500  interceptors  deployed  on  about  150 
Carrier  Vehicle  satellites.  A  major  change  in  these  plans  came  in  ear^'  1989  with  adoption 
of  the  "Brilliant  Pebbles"  (BP)  concept  (the  name  implying  improved  capabilities  compared 
with  the  SBI  "smart  rocks").  Each  Brilliant  Pebble  would  orbit  separately,  making  a  less 
attractive  target  for  anti-satellite  attack.  The  initial  plan  for  Brilliant  Pebbles  called  for  4,614 
to  be  procured,  though  this  was  subsequently  reduced  to  1,000  by  the  Bush  Administration. 
Total  cost  of  such  deployments  will  certainly  run  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  and  require 
substantial  numbers  of  launches  by  the  Space  Shutde,  Titan  4  or  other  boosters,  adding 
further  billions  to  the  cost 

And  some  are  even  discussing  bringing  back  Space-based  Lasers.  Such  projects  put  the 
Star  Wars  in  Star  Wars  over  a  decade  ago,  and  yet  the  Clinton  Administration  is  still 
financing  the  development  and  demonstration  of  the  major  subsystems  of  a  space-based 
chemical  laser,  which  is  intended  to  lead  to  an  operational  constellation  of  a  half-dozen 
orbital  battie-stations  by  the  year  2006.  These  projects  include:  die  ALPHA  Deuterium 
Fluoride  2.7  micron  infrared  laser  tested  on  the  ground  at  2  Megawatts,  upgraded  to  5 
Megawatts  for  space  testing  (with  growth  potential  to  10-25  Megawatts);  Acquisition, 
Tracking  and  Pointing  (formeriy  TALON  GOLD)  telescopes  with  laser  target  designation; 
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and  LODE  (Large  Optics  Demonstration  ExperimenO,  which  includes  LAMP  (the  LODE 
Advanced  Mirror  Program)  -  a  glass  segmented  beam  director  mirror  with  a  diameter  of 
4  meters  with  active  figure  control  Each  operational  ^jace-based  laser  (which  would  weigh 
on  the  order  of  50,(XX)  kilograms)  would  cost  several  billion  dollars,  and  the  total  cost  of 
such  a  deployment  would  be  tens  of  billions. 


Who  Pays? 


These  large  proposed  esqienditures  by  American  taxpayers  raise  real  questions  as  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  intended  beneficiaries.  Thus  far,  America's  friends  and  allies,  who  stand  to 
gain  the  most  from  such  protection,  have  proven  remarkably  uninterested  in  paying  the 
price  of  theater  missile  defenses.  Israel  appears  unwilling  to  pay  the  fiill  cost  of  the  Arrow 
program,  and  South  Korea  has  recently  decided  not  to  purchase  its  own  Patriot  batteries. 
Negotiations  with  J^ian  have  focused  on  trading  American  anti-missile  technology  for 
Japanese  commercial  technology,  and  have  moved  very  slowly. 

Why  are  American  ta3q)ayers  now  called  upon  to  pay  for  defenses  for  countries  that  appear 
unwilling  to  defend  themselves?  During  the  Cold  War,  Americans  spent  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  defending  European  and  Asian  allies.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  there 
were  hopes  that  this  burden  would  be  lifted,  but  now  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case. 

Or  perh^)s  our  Mends  and  allies  know  something  that  the  advocates  of  anti-missile 
systems  are  unwilling  to  admit  -  the  threat  is  minimal,  and  the  costs  are  excessive.  During 
the  war  with  Iraq  some  forty  Iraqi  Scuds  (which  cost  Iraq  pertiaps  $40  million  dollars) 
inflicted  about  $200  million  in  property  damage  on  Israd.  The  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  exceeded  several  fold  by  the  cost  of  the  Patriot  systems  deployed  to  defend 
Israel  And  proponents  of  the  Arrow  claim  that  this  shows  the  need  to  spend  two  to  three 
billion  on  the  Arrow.  Such  cost-exchange  ratios  are  manifestly  unfavorable  to  Ae  defense. 

The  question  of  whether  defense  of  the  American  homeland  or  of  American  Allies  against 
Third  World  missiles  is  subject  to  the  Nitze  criteria  of  a  favorable  marginal  cost  exchange 
ratio  has  provoked  controversy.  In  previous  debates  over  SDL  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  if  the  cost  of  intercepting  a  missile  was  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  attacker  of  the 
missile,  deployment  of  defenses  could  sinqily  stimulate  the  sort  of  offense-defense 
competition  that  has  thus  far  been  avoided  by  the  superpowers  through  the  ABM  Treaty. 
WheAer  such  investments  are  warranted,  and  whether  the  Nitze  criterion  of  a  favorable 
cost-exchange  ratio  are  applicable,  depends  on  who  is  paying.  In  the  absence  of  favorable 
cost-exchange  ratios,  the  offensedefense  game  is  transformed  into  simple  economic 
warfare,  with  the  weaker  economy  the  loser.  With  roughly  matched  economies,  such  as 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union,  such  a  contest  could  have  continued  for  some  time. 
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though  at  enormous  costs.  The  greater  the  inequality  in  economic  resources,  the  more 
quickly  the  contest  will  be  decided  Thus  it  is  understandable  that  American  regional  allies 
are  assuming  that  the  United  States  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  their  defense. 

Israel  is  clearly  disinclined  to  pay  the  M  costs  of  the  Arrow  program,  fearing  a  ruinously 
expensive  arms  race  with  its  regional  adversuies.  In  principle,  the  United  States,  with  an 
economy  that  dwarfs  that  of  Israel's  antagonists,  could  pay  for  defenses  for  Israel  that 
would  overmatch  Arab  missile  forces.  In  practice,  however,  die  American  government  has 
been  properly  reluctant  to  accept  such  an  open-ended  commitment  This  caution  is  all  the 
more  appropriate,  given  the  likelihood  that  no  prospective  anti-missile  system  would 
manifest  the  perfection  that  could  contiibute  to  the  resolution  of  Israeli  security  dilemmas. 


Is  it  needed? 

The  case  for  deploying  theater  missile  defenses  with  capabilities  beyond  those  of  the 
improved  Patriot  PAC-3  /  ERINT  remain  unclear.  There  is  littie  prospect  witiiin  the 
foreseeable  future  tiiat  the  United  States  or  its  allies  will  be  threatened  by  Third  World 
ballistic  missiles  tiiat  cannot  be  addressed  by  such  systems.  Air-breathing  tiireats,  including 
cruise  missiles,  may  pose  an  equal  if  not  greater  threat,  which  would  not  be  countered  by 
dedicated  anti-ballistic  missile  systems.  And  counterforce  strikes  against  missile  launchers 
may  be  a  more  cost-effective  response  to  the  missile  threat 

One  of  the  most  significant  lessons  fi-om  Desert  Storm  relates  to  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  counterforce  versus  active  defenses  -  some  times  referred  to  as  "shooting  the  archer 
versus  catching  spears."  Whatever  the  level  of  effectiveness  of  the  Patriot  the  immediate 
lesson  of  Desert  Storm  appeared  to  be  tiiat  the  air  campaign  against  Iraqi  missUe  launchers 
was  a  massive  effort  that  produced  disproportionately  small  results. 

However,  this  negative  assessment  rests  on  too  narrow  a  definition  of  success.  While  only 
a  few  Iraqi  launchers  were  destroyed  from  the  air,  this  was  due  to  frantic  Iraqi  efforts  to 
avoid  detection  and  destruction.  The  result  was  a  missile  force  that  was  for  the  most  part 
too  preoccupied  with  its  own  survival  to  mount  a  sustained  attack  against  Israel  or  Saudi 
Arabia.  Although  Iraq  was  occasionally  able  to  fire  as  many  as  10  Scuds  in  a  single  day, 
fewer  than  90  missiles  were  fired  during  the  42  days  of  combat  This  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  more  than  400  that  theoretically  could  have  been  fired  in  the  absence  of  the  air 
canqiaign,  which  succeeded  in  inflicting  75%  virtual  attrition  rate  against  Iraq. 

Early  proponents  of  SDI  asserted  that  the  boost-phase  layer  of  the  defense  was  the  most 
highly  leveraged,  since  it  could  engage  missfles  before  they  deployed  multiple  warheads 
or  countermeasures.  Others  responded  that  the  most  highly  leveraged  layer  of  the  defense 
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was  the  pre-boost  phase,  otherwise  known  as  preemptive  counterforce,  attacking  die 
missiles  before  they  are  launched.  Desert  Storm  confirmed  the  importance  of  pre-boost 
phase  engagement  And  yet  proposed  investments  in  the  technologies  and  systems 
required  to  conduct  such  campaigns  against  tactical  missiles  remains  minimal  compared 
with  the  money  proposed  for  active  defense. 

The  case  for  rapidly  deploying  a  National  Nfissile  Defense,  or  space-based  weapons  such 
as  Brilliant  Pebbles  or  space-based  lasers,  remains  even  less  clear.  We  should  be 
concerned  about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  and  chemical  we^Mns,  as  well  as  the 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles.  Not  because  of  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  American 
homeland,  but  because  of  the  threat  they  pose  to  American  interests  and  allies.  Dealing 
with  these  problems  requires  a  variety  of  measures,  but  deploying  an  anti-missile  system 
to  defend  America  is  not  among  them. 

Even  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  recognizes  the  remote  likelihood  of  such 
a  threat  Based  on  assessments  from  the  US  inteUigence  community,  in  recent  BMDO 
briefings  the  prospect  of  a  deUberate  attack  on  the  United  States  by  either  Russia  or  China 
was  characterized  as  "highly  unlikely."  The  risk  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a  ballistic  missile 
from  either  country  was  also  "considered  unlikely."  And  the  possibility  that  some  new 
Third  World  country  might  obtain  even  the  caoabilitv  of  launching  such  an  attack  was 
dismissed  as  remote;  BMDO  concluded  that "...  die  possibility  of  a  limited  ballistic  missile 
direat  from  the  Third  Worid  sometime  in  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century  cannot  be 
excluded." 

In  1993  then-Director  of  Centiid  Intelligence  James  Woolsey  testified  that  "After  the  turn 
of  the  century,  some  countries  that  are  hostile  to  die  United  States  might  be  able  to  acquire 
ballistic  missiles  diat  could  tiireaten  die  continental  United  States.  We  can't  give  you  a 
precise  date  -  whether  its  eight  years  or  ten  years  or  fifteen  years  from  now  -  by  whkh 
tfiat  might  occur.  But  more  recendy,  on  10  January  1995,  LTG  James  Clapper.  Director  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  testified  that "...  we  see  no  interest  in  or  capability  of  any 
new  country  reaching  the  continental  United  States  with  a  long  range  missile  for  at  least 
the  next  decade." 

Today  one  searches  in  vain  for  a  country  with  the  combination  of  the  irresponsible 
leadership,  nuclear  capability,  long-range  missile  capability  and  strategic  motivation  that 
would  constitute  a  threat  that  could  only  be  answered  by  deploying  an  anti-missile  system. 
What  outstanding  geopolitical  issue  could  bring  the  United  States  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
war  with  some  third  country  capable  of  attacking  us  with  ICBM's? 

Fortunately,  die  acquisition  of  the  long  range  rockets  needed  to  deliver  a  nuclear  we^wn 
over  intercontinental  ranges  is  very  complicated  and  challenging  process.  The  experience 
of  Iraq,  India  and  Brazfl  suggests  that  even  a  large  country  with  a  significant  aero^)ace 
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industry  would  need  more  than  a  decade  of  highly  visible  testing  to  develop  a  long-range 
rocket  that  could  threaten  the  United  States. 

The  few  years  needed  to  deploy  a  contingency  anti-missile  system,  as  provided  by  the 
Clinton  Administration,  contrasts  favorably  with  the  decade  that  a  potential  foe  might  need 
to  develop  missiles  that  could  threaten  America.  We  would  certainly  have  ample  time  to 
deploy  a  limited  anti-missile  system,  if  that  seemed  an  appropriate  response.  But  such  a 
defense  is  likely  to  appear  appropriate  only  in  the  face  of  a  crazed  leadership  that  seems 
unlikely  to  be  deterred  by  the  threat  of  American  retaliation,  in  charge  of  a  country  that 
is  in  active  conflict  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  assumes  that  we  are  faced  with  a  foe  that  is  not  only  crazy,  but  stupid 
as  well  Even  if  one  grants  that  somehow  a  Mad  Dog  dictator  gets  the  bomb,  why  should 
we  assume  that  he  would  choose  to  try  to  deliver  it  in  the  one  way  that  places  a  return 
address  on  the  package? 

Isn't  it  much  more  likely  that  he  would  wrap  his  bomb  in  a  bale  of  marijuana,  which  seems 
to  permeate  our  borders  quite  easily,  and  fly  it  into  the  United  States  in  a  small  plane? 
While  the  first  American  atomic  bomb  was  a  multi-ton  leviathan  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  B-29  bomber,  today's  nuclear  weapons  pack  an  equivalent  yield  into  a  few  hundred 
pounds.  A  light  airplane  could  readily  transport  such  a  device  into  the  United  Sfates  with 
little  fear  of  detection.  And  a  small  truck  could  move  the  bomb  into  position  on  Wall  Street, 
or  near  the  White  House. 

For  that  matter,  the  same  deUvery  system  could  be  used  to  convey  a  respecteble  amount 
of  poison  gas.  While  the  casualties  from  a  chemical  weapons  attack  on  an  American  city 
would  be  merely  hundreds  or  thousands,  rather  than  the  tens  of  thousands  that  might  be 
killed  in  a  nuclear  attack,  the  political  consequences  would  be  much  the  same.  Many 
countries,  including  some  hostile  to  the  United  States,  have  long  had  such  capabilities,  but 
none  have  used  them.  This  suggests  that  there  is  more  than  simple  technological  inability 
that  has  stayed  the  hands  of  our  adversaries. 

If  any  country  were  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  the  American  people,  our 
response  would  be  swift,  and  terrible.  For  more  than  four  decades  the  United  States 
threatened  the  certain  annihilation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to  an  attack  on  the 
American  homeland.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  any  author  of  a  nuclear  attack  on 
America  would  be  reduced  to  a  sea  of  radioactive  glass  within  hours,  if  not  minutes?  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  leadership  of  potential  adversaries,  we  would  be  far 
better  advised  to  assist  them  in  clarifying  their  thinking  on  this  point,  rather  than  in 
debating  the  deployment  of  ineffecthre  defenses. 
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Will  it  work? 

Intercepting  tactical  and  theater  ballistic  missiles  faces  the  same  challenges  to  system 
effectiveness  faced  by  strategic  defenses.  The  experience  of  Patriot  in  Desert  Storm 
confirmed  the  long-standing  apprehensions  of  skeptics  that  the  performance  anti-nussile 
^stems  would  be  degraded  by  the  difficulties  of  discriminating  real  targets  from  decoys, 
and  the  unreliability  of  software.  More  advanced  systems  remain  untested,  and  testing 
experience  to  date  has  produced  mixed  results. 

The  vision  tiiat  President  Reagan  initially  presented  on  23  March  1983  for  his  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  was  a  worid  in  which  nuclear  weapons  were  rendered  "impotent  and 
obsolete."  Although  this  was  a  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  notion,  it  was  generally 
taken  to  mean  that  the  SDI  would  lead  to  a  virtually  perfect  defense  of  popula- 
tions. Certainly  the  exuberant  rfietoric  that  was  used  in  support  of  the  program  would  have 
been  difficult  to  sustain  in  support  of  less  exalted  goals,  such  as  defense  of  retaliatory 
forces. 

But  this  ambitious  goal  was  generally  regarded  as  requiring  an  i^^)lausible  level  of 
technical  perfection.  While  Reagan's  goal  of  an  inqxrmeable  shield  over  Western 
Civflization  was  attractive,  there  was  littie  reason  to  expect  that  it  was  attainable.  Obvious 
Soviet  countermeasures,  such  as  massive  nmnbers  of  decoy  warheads,  coupled  with  the 
predictable  unreliability  of  battie  management  computer  software,  guaranteed  that  the  goal 
of  perfection  would  remain  elushre. 

Since  President  Reagan  first  unveiled  his  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  the  program  has  been 
mariced  by  shifting  goals  and  uncertain  plans.  The  past  decade  has  witnessed  three  major 
phases  in  the  evolution  of  SDL  Each  new  phase  was  mariced  by  less  ambitious  performance 
goals  that  were  to  be  met  by  less  ambitious  technical  means.  The  inevitable  trend  of  these 
evolutions,  however,  has  been  to  confirm  the  observations  of  those  who  have  questions 
both  die  need  and  feasibility  of  anti-missile  systems. 

The  first  eight  years  of  flje  Star  Wars  debate  were  marked  by  theological  disputations 
unsullied  by  concrete  experience  -  as  with  strategic  nuclear  war,  there  was  (fortunately) 
no  actual  combat  experience  to  constrain  the  q)eculadons  of  theologians.  Such  combat 
experience  was  provided  in  early  1991,  when  the  Patriot  engaged  Iraqi  missiles  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Proponents  of  SDI  immediately  embraced  the  Patriot  as  vindicating  their  claims  for  the 
utility  of  anti-missile  systems.  President  Bush  and  others  immediately  claimed  diat  Patriot 
had  demonstrated  the  virtually  perfect  performance  that  had  long  been  the  goal  of  the  Star 
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Warriors, 


But  subsequent  analysis  by  the  Army,  as  well  as  analysis  of  the  pattern  of  daniage  in  Israel 
and  of  commercial  television  coverage  of  the  Patriot  engagements,  suggested  an  even  less 
optimistic  conclusion.  As  the  excitement  of  the  war  cooled,  it  became  increasing  apparent 
that  Patriot's  actual  performance  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  initial  claims  of  near-perfection. 
How  far  short  may  be  unknowable,  given  the  limited  sources  of  data  and  the  ambiguities 
of  evaluation  methodologies.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  missiles  intercepted,  rather 
than  being  "virtually  all."  actually  ranged  somewhere  between  "some"  and  "none." 

Far  from  confirnung  the  hopes  of  SDI  advocates,  the  performance  of  the  Patriot  system 
during  Desert  Storm  thus  vindicated  initial  concerns  of  skeptics  that  the  performance  of 
anti-missfle  systems  would  be  degraded  by  real  worid  problems,  including  discriminating 
decoys  from  real  targets,  and  the  abiding  unreliability  of  con^niter  software. 

The  problem  of  countermeasui«s  could  prove  as  stressing  to  the  performance  of  tactical 
and  theater  defenses  as  was  the  case  with  strategic  defenses.  There  are  a  range  of 
relatively  simple  countermeasures  that  could  readily  defeat  the  even  the  most  capable 
systems  currently  planned  by  BMDO.  Such  countermeasures  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
countries  capable  of  building  their  ovra  ballistic  missiles,  and  could  prove  highly  effective 
against  long-range  exo-atmospheric  defenses. 

One  of  die  simplest  would  consist  of  replacing  tiie  unitary  warhead  used  on  Scud-derivative 
ballistic  missiles  with  multiple  bomblets  (similar  to  mortar  shells).  Instead  of  a  single  1.000 
kilogram  warhead,  such  a  multiple  warhead  missile  might  be  armed  with  eight  100 
kilogram  bombs,  or  dozens  of  10  kilogram  bomblets.  Or  the  missile  could  be  c^ble  of 
dispensing  dozens  of  canisters  loaded  with  chemical  or  biological  agent  If  the  object  was 
simply  to  overwhelm  the  defense,  a  precision  dispensing  mechanism  might  not  be  needed. 
While  such  submunition  warheads  would  necessarily  be  too  small  to  be  of  significant 
military  value,  they  would  still  be  effective  as  a  we^wn  of  terror,  the  purpose  die  Scuds 
fired  against  Israel  were  meant  to  serve. 

Thus  tiie  challenge  of  gaining  access  to  the  boost-phase  of  strategk:  ballistic  missiles  which 
bedevOed  Star  Wars  for  the  past  decade  is  recapitulated  at  the  tactical  and  theater  level 
Just  as  SDIO  found  no  plauable  solution  to  this  problem  for  strategic  defenses,  solution  at 
the  tiieater  and  tactical  level  may  prove  equally  elusive.  The  availability  of  such 
countermeasures  substantially  vitiates  the  case  for  deploying  longer  range  interceptors  such 
as  THAAD.  Although  THAAD  could  intercept  missiles  at  nearly  ten  times  the  range 
possible  with  Patriot,  it  could  not  gain  access  to  die  boost  phase  of  ballistic  missiles,  prior 
to  their  deployment  of  multiple  warheads. 

These  problems  will  certainly  continue  to  plague  any  theater  missile  defense  system,  and 
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will  most  certainly  compromise  the  effectiveness  and  reliability  of  any  ground-based  or 
space  based  national  missile  defense.  Even  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization 
acknowledges  that  near-term  NMD  technologies  which  could  be  deployed  in  this  decade 
would  provide  only  "moderate  protection...  against  currently  existing  unsophisticated 
threats  (large  warm/cold  RVs) " 

Such  "moderate"  protection  might  be  defined  as  a  90*  probability  of  intercepting  90%  of  die 
nuclear  weapons  fired  at  the  United  States.  Such  high  confidence  in  such  high  reliability 
would  surpass  the  performance  of  other  weapon  in  America's  arsenal  But  even  this  would 
provide  small  comfort  to  those  who  were  victims  of  the  residual  10%.  There  is  simply  no 
prospect  that  the  nation's  leaders  would  be  well  advised  to  risk  die  lives  of  Americans  on 
such  odds,  nor  any  proq)ect  that  diese  odds  can  be  improved. 

What  about  the  Russians? 

For  die  foreseeable  future,  America  and  Russia  will  retain  lai^e  arsenals  of  strategic 
offensive  forces  aimed  at  each  other.  Thus  die  original  logic  of  die  ABM  Treaty,  diat 
reductions  in  offensive  forces  require  strict  limitations  on  anti-missile  systems,  remains 
intact  Although  die  PAG3  /  ERINT  is  probably  consistent  widi  die  provisions  of  die  ABM 
Treaty,  much  more  capable,  longer  range  systems,  such  as  THAAD  and  die  Navy's  Upper 
Tier,  are  clearly  not  compliant  widi  die  traditional  interpretation  of  die  ABM  Treaty,  as 
confinned  in  subsequent  state  practice.  And  deployment  of  systems  intended  to  or  capable 
of  intercepting  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  are  clearly  banned  by  die  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Bush  Administration  engaged  the  Russians  in  n^otiations  aimed  at  loosenmg  or 
eliminating  Treaty  restiictions  on  National  Missile  Defense  and  Global  Protection  Systems 
to  no  aval  More  recendy,  die  Clinton  Administration  has  sought  to  loosen  die  Treaty's 
restrictions  on  highly  capable  dieater  missile  defenses,  but  dius  far  diese  negotiations  have 
proven  equally  fruidess. 

The  United  States  b^^n  work  on  anti-missile  technology  diree  decades  ago,  and  we  must 
continue  a  vigorous  program  of  research  to  explore  die  potential  contribution  of  diese 
technologies  to  our  national  security,  and  to  guard  against  potential  Russian  woric  in  diis 
field.  However,  die  anti-missDe  systems  diat  could  be  deployed  over  die  next  decade  would 
not  be  militarily  usefid  or  effective,  and  to  refocus  ballistic  missile  defense  program  on  such 
a  near-term  deployment  is  mi^laced.  Our  work  on  anti-missile  technology  must  proceed 
in  concert  widi  our  anns  control  effort  to  reduce  die  former  Soviet  nuclear  direat  We  must 
achieve  agreed  and  verifiable  definition  of  permitted  and  prohibited  development  and 
testing  under  die  ABM  Treaty.  Deployment  of  anti-missile  systems  beyond  die  ABM  Treaty 
will  dearly  doom  Russian  ratification  of  die  START  n  offenswe  forces  reduction  treaty. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perle. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  N.  PERLE,  RESIDENT  FELLOW, 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE,  FORMER  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY 

Mr.  Perle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  appear 
before  you  as  you  consider  the  balUstic  missile  defense  provisions 
of  H.R.  7,  National  Security  Revitalization  Act.  And  I  must  say  it 
is  an  impressive  turnout  and  a  real  tribute  to  the  interest  and  dili- 
gence of  the  committee. 

I  first  came  to  Washington  nearly  24  years  ago  to  work  on  pre- 
cisely this  issue — ^the  defense  of  the  United  States  against  ballistic 
missiles — ^for  Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson.  Scoop  was  a  commit- 
ted Democrat,  but  he  was  also  a  supporter  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. 

In  those  days,  the  defense  of  the  United  States  was  not  inevi- 
tably a  partisan  matter,  and  it  is  my  great  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  with  these  hearings  and  with  new  congressional  msinagement 
willing  to  reconsider  old  ideas  and  explore  new  ones,  the  urgent 
need  to  develop  and  deploy  a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  will 
once  again  command  the  bipartisan  support  that  men  like  Scoop 
Jackson  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

Looking  back  over  the  quarter  century  since  Lyndon  Johnson 
first  proposed  a  limited  deplojrment  of  strategic  defenses  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  proposals  in  H.R.  7,  one  is  left  with  an  eerie 
sense  of  deja  vu.  I  say  eerie  because,  as  things  stand  today,  we 
have  no  capacity  whatsoever  to  intercept  ballistic  missiles  that  may 
be  aimed  at  the  United  States.  None.  Zero.  We  are  unable  to  stop 
even  a  single  missile,  even  a  missile  fired  accidentally,  even  a  mis- 
sile fired  accidentally  under  circumstances  in  which  the  perpetrator 
of  the  accident  did  everything  he  could  to  help  us  avert  a  calamity. 
We  are  totally,  completely,  abjectly  vulnerable;  and,  as  the  chair- 
man observed,  this  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  general  public. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  could  reasonably  argue  that,  despite 
breathtaking  technological  advances  in  sensors,  propulsion,  guid- 
ance and  data  processing,  we  are  further  than  ever  from  the  goal 
of  developing  a  strategic  defense.  For  despite  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  sharp  rise  and  concern  about  the  extent  to 
which  its  nuclear  missiles  are  under  absolute  control,  an  adminis- 
tration policy  favorable  to  strategic  defense  is  at  this  moment  more 
remote  than  ever. 

Despite  the  energetic  effort  of  several  hostile  nations  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles,  despite  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling the  missile  technologies  that  will  inevitably  spread,  despite 
the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  American  people  that  its  elected 
Government  will  act  prudently  to  defend  them  against  known 
threats — despite  all  this,  it  is  now  the  official  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  America  shall  remain  undefended. 

I  urge  you  to  change  that  policy  quickly,  unambiguously,  and 
unapologetically  by  adopting  into  law  title  II  of  the  Defense  Revi- 
talization Act. 
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The  source  of  the  current  policy  is  difficult  to  understand,  much 
less  defend.  It  is,  above  all,  an  intensely  ideological  policy  devised 
by  the  opponents  of  the  strategic  defense.  Opposition  to  defense  is 
frequently  emotional,  although  the  depth  of  feeling  is  often  masked 
by  claims  to  practical  or  budgetary  or  technical  doubts  about  the 
feasibility  or  affordability  or  effectiveness  of  specific  systems.  It  is 
based  in  part  on  the  now  irrelevant  but  passionately  held  cold  war 
belief  that  American  strategic  defenses  would  illicit  additional  de- 
fensive deployments  by  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  fueling  an  arms  race 
and  exposing  us  to  greater  danger. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  opponents  of  strategic  defenses  when  I 
came  to  Washington  in  1969  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  war.  It  was 
their  view  when  President  Reagan  announced  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  And,  curiously,  the  opponents  of  those  years  remain  the 
opponents  of  strategic  defenses  to  this  very  day. 

Everything — ever5^hing  affecting  this  antiquated  intellectual 
construct  has  changed.  The  cold  war  is  over.  The  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  exists.  The  interaction  of  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
which  was  never  as  simple  as  the  critics  of  strategic  defense 
thought,  is  radically  different  today.  The  efficacy  of  classical  deter- 
rence in  these  changed  circumstances  is  increasingly  questionable. 
The  technical  feasibility  of  effective  defenses  is  immeasurably 
greater,  especially  against  less-sophisticated  threats. 

In  short,  everything  is  changed  except  the  stubborn  ideological 
opposition  to  any  serious  national  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
This  is  an  opposition  enshrined  in  an  obsolete  treaty  concluded  22 
years  ago  in  a  fundamentally  different  world. 

And  I  would  only  note  in  passing  John  Pike's  comment  in  his  tes- 
timony, and  I  quote: 

The  original  logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty  remains  intact,  a  logic  of  22  years  ago  based 
on  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  strategic  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  an  entity  that  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  an  opposition  perpetuated  by  an  administration  that  can't 
bear  the  idea  of  picking  up  where  Ronald  Reagan  left  off,  which  I 
suppose  is  why  there  were  repeated  references  to  star  wars  or  tak- 
ing on  the  apparatciki  from  Andrei  Gromyko's  foreign  ministry  who 
cling  to  their  jobs  by  opposing  sensible  modifications  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  would  free  us  and  Russia  from  constraints  that  leave 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia  defenseless  in  a  dangerous 
world. 

Another  source  of  opposition  to  strategic  defense  is  the  idea  that 
only  a  perfect  defense  is  worth  having.  When  the  issue  was  a  de- 
fense against  the  massive  Soviet  missile  force,  the  opposition  ar- 
gued that  because  even  the  best  possible  defense  could  be  pre- 
vented, some  missiles  would  always  get  through,  there  was  no 
point  in  attempting  any  defense  at  all. 

Now  that  the  threat  is  much  smaller — perhaps  a  handful  of  mis- 
siles or  even  a  single  missile  fired  accidentally — the  idea  of  a  par- 
tial defense  capable  of  dealing  with  modest  threats  ought  to  appeal 
to  those  critics  who  once  claimed  to  be  daunted  by  the  task  of  de- 
fending against  thousands  of  missiles.  But  they  remain  unmoved, 
mired  in  opposition  to  any  defense,  frozen  in  time,  say  around 
1970. 
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During  the  cold  war,  opponents  of  strategic  defenses  argued  that 
deterrence  was  specific  protection  because  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  launch  an  attack  to  which  we  could  respond  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  our  own.  But  deterrence  works  in  both  directions,  and  in  the 
post-cold-war  world  in  which  we  live  it  is  vital  to  our  interests  and 
our  security  that  we  not  be  deterred  by  anyone  who  manages  to  ac- 
quire a  ballistic  missile  with  a  nuclear  or  a  chemical  or  a  biological 
warhead. 

Can  there  be  any  doubts,  for  example,  that  the  close  vote  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  dislodge  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait 
might  have  gone  the  other  way  if  Saddam  had  possessed  even  a 
few  nuclear  armed  missiles? 

In  the  seriously  mistaken  belief  that  we  must  now  agree  on  a 
line  separating  theater  defense  systems,  which  are  not  limited 
under  the  ABM  Treaty,  from  national  territorial  systems,  which 
are.  The  administration  has  embarked  upon  a  negotiation  with  the 
Russians  that  threatens  to  throttle  effective  theater  defenses  in 
their  infancy — in  effect  enlarging  the  ABM  Treaty  to  cover  theater 
defenses. 

I  note  that  the  House  leadership  has  written  to  the  President  to 
ask  that  he  allow  the  Congress  to  examine  with  care  the  nuances 
perhaps  to  which  Mr.  Dellums  referred,  the  many  issues  this  nego- 
tiation raises.  This  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  request,  one  that  a 
President  interested  in  bipartisanship  on  defense  matters  would 
readily  grant. 

I  hope  he  agrees.  But  if  he  does  not,  I  would  urge  the  Congress 
immediately  to  legislate  against  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  lines  of  demarcation  between  theater  and 
strategic  defenses  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  this 
country  from  proceeding  in  a  serious  and  technically  sound  way  to 
develop  those  theater  defenses. 

And  negotiation  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  bound  to  be- 
come a  quagmire,  and  that  would  be  true  even  if  there  were  not 
plenty  of  opponents  of  strategic  defense  within  the  administration 
who  are  eager  to  see  theater  defenses  submerged  in  that  quagmire 
and  who  will  do  nothing  to  steer  clear  of  it. 

On  this  matter  our  position  should  be  clear  and  simple.  Theater 
defenses  are  not  limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  not  obliged  to  discuss  our  theater  defense  program  with  the 
Russians  or  anyone  else.  If  the  Russians  wish  to  assert  that  we  are 
developing  a  nationwide  defense  in  the  guise  of  a  theater  defense, 
let  them  charge  us  with  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  prove 
their  case.  If  and  when  they  do  make  such  an  allegation,  we  will 
discuss  and  allay  their  concerns  in  the  forum  provided  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

What  we  would  be  most  foolish  to  do  is  to  try  to  gain  Russian 
approval  for  the  performance  parameters  of  theater  defenses.  Yet 
that  has  been  the  administration's  approach  until  now,  and  you 
should  know  that  it  threatens  our  abihty  to  build  theater  systems 
capable  of  defending  our  men  and  women  on  distant  battlefields. 
We  owe  it  to  our  troops  to  provide  them  with  the  best  possible  de- 
fense against  the  battlefield  missiles  that  may  be  aimed  at  them. 
To  constrain  our  program  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ABM  Treaty 
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by  broadening  its  scope  would  be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
Congress  should  act,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Opponents  of  strategic  and  theater  defense  are  not  at  all  troubled 
by  the  additional  constraints  on  our  freedom  to  develop  technically 
optimal  systems  that  are  bound  to  result  from  negotiations  with 
the  Russians.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  view  these  negotia- 
tions as  another  device  by  which  the  prospects  of  a  cost-effective 
defense  might  be  further  diminished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  already  a  wide  range  of  opinion  as  to  the 
sort  of  architecture  we  should  adopt  in  devising  systems  of  national 
and  theater  defense.  If  anything,  controversy  on  this  question  is 
likely  to  increase  over  time  as  the  technical  community  debates  the 
relative  merits  of  space-based  interceptors  or  lasers  or  land-based 
missiles  or  space-based  sensors  and  the  like.  Competing  tech- 
nologies have  their  adherents  and  as  technology  develops  opinions 
will  change.  This  is  all  good.  No  one  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  wis- 
dom as  to  the  most  effective  systems  or  the  lowest  technical  risk 
or  the  least-cost  solutions  to  the  problems  of  theater  and  national 
defense. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  committee  to  come  to  conclusions 
on  these  and  other  technical  issues  in  order  to  go  forward  con- 
fidently to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  tell  you  how  he 
plans  to  carry  out  title  II's  mandate  to  end  the  policy  of  deliberate 
vulnerability  by  developing  theater  and  strategic  ballistic  missile 
defenses.  And  when  he  comes  before  you  on  Friday  it  will  be  a  mir- 
acle if  he  has  answers  to  these  questions  because  you  can't  answer 
a  question  until  you  ask  it;  and,  unfortunately,  for  the  last  two 
years  at  least,  no  one  has  been  asking  the  question. 

In  developing  his  plans,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  consider 
that,  insofar  as  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an  obstacle  to  implementing 
title  II,  he  should  recommend  the  ways  in  which  the  Treaty  ought 
to  be  changed.  There  are,  after  all,  provisions  for  amendment  in 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  They  were  presumably  placed  there 
by  men  and  women  who  realize  that  future  circumstances  might 
require  new  approaches.  In  this  they  were  surely  right.  We  should 
approach  the  Russians  at  the  highest  levels,  with  a  view  to  coop- 
eratively amend  the  treaty  to  take  account  of  the  strikingly  dif- 
ferent world  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

But  if  the  Russians,  for  whatever  reason,  should  oppose  reason- 
able revisions  to  the  treaty  and  insist  on  blocking  us  from  defend- 
ing ourselves  against  the  North  Koreas  and  the  Libyas,  the  Iraqs, 
and  the  like,  we  should  make  clear  our  readiness  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  under  the  appropriate  article  and  after  the  appropriate 
notice.  If  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
find  it  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  it  within  its  power  to  force  a 
reconsideration  of  the  opposition  to  ballistic  missile  defense  that 
prevailed  during  the  last  decades  of  the  cold  war.  It  is  a  new  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  is  up  to  the  task  of  new  thinking  about  defense, 
and  your  hearing  this  morning  encourages  me  to  believe  that  anti- 
quated ideas  that  cannot  be  made  persuasive  as  we  face  the  new 
millennium  should  be  relegated  to  the  history  of  the  one  that  we 
will  leave  behind. 
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In  this,  let  me  just  say  that  I  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Dellums' 
statement  that  we  have  to — and  I  am  quoting  him,  I  believe:  "We 
have  to  rethink  our  fimdamental  assumptions  in  the  post-cold-war 
world."  And  a  good  place  to  start  would  be  with  the  assumption 
that  ballistic  missile  defense,  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  is  some- 
how inimical  to  our  interests  because  that  was  the  assumption 
under  which  we  operated  during  much  of  the  cold  war. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perle. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perle  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  PBUE 

P«lk>w,  Afflerletn  Enttrprftt  Intlllult 

B«for«  ih«  Commrttdo  on  National  Soeurtty 

Houso  of  Roproaontatlvoa 

January  26.  IMS 


Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  tliaak  the  Qunminee  for  Lovitiog  me  to  appear  before  you 
as  you  consider  the  ballistic  missile  de£ense  provisions  of  RR.  7,  the  National  Secuii^ 
RevitafaatioTi  Act 

I  first  came  to  Washington  nearly  24  years  ago  to  work  on  precisely  this  issue~the 
defense  of  die  United  States  against  ballisoc  missiles-fbr  Senator  Heniy  M.  (Scoop) 
Jadcson. 

Scoop  was  a  committed  Democrat  But  he  was  also  an  ardent  supporter  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses.  In  those  days  the  defense  of  the  United  States  was  not  inevitably  a 
partisan  matter.  And  it  is  my  great  hope,  Mr.  Qjairman.  that  with  these  hearings  and  with 
new  Congressional  management  wiling  to  reconsider  old  ideas  and  explore  new  ones,  the 
urgent  need  to  develop  and  deploy  a  defense  against  ballistic  pni«1^  will  once  more  gain 
the  bipartisan  support  that  men  like  Scoop  Jackson  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

Looking  bade  over  the  quarter  century  since  Lyndon  Johnson  first  proposed  a  limited 
deployment  of  strategic  defenses,  and  looking  forward  to  the  proposals  in  HJL  7.  one  is  left 
with  an  eerie  sense  of  deja  vu.  I  s^  eerie  because,  as  things  stand  today,  we  have  no 
capacity  whatsoever  to  intercept  balUstic  musiles  that  might  be  aimed  at  the  l.'nited  Sutes. 
None.  Zero.  We^are  unable  to  %xap  even  a  single  missile,  even  a  missile  fired  accidentally, 
even  a  missile  fired  accidentally  under  drcumstances  in  which  the  perpetrator  of  the 
accident  did  eveiything  he  could  to  help  us  avert  a  calami^.  We  are  totally^  oon^letety, 
abjectly  vulnerable. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chainnan,  one  could  reasonably  aigne  that,  despite  breathiaJdng 
technological  advances  in  sensors;,  propulsion,  guidance  and  data  processing,  we  are  further 
than  ever  from  the  goal  of  developing  a  strategic  defense.  For  de^ite  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  sharp  rise  in  concern  about  the  extern  to  which  its  nudear  missfles  are 
under  absohite  control,  an  American  policy  favorable  to  strategic  defense  is  more  remote 
than  ever. 

Despite  the  energetic  eSort  of  several  hostile  nations  to  acquire  nudeai*  weapons  and 
ballistic  missiles;  despite  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  missile  technologies  that  will 
inevitabty  spread;  despite  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  American  people  that  its  elected 
government  will;act  fmidently  to  defend  them  against  known  tfareatso-despi^  all  this  it  Is 
now  the  oflklal  polkfy  of  the  Goverantent  of  tte  United  States  that  Aiaerka  shall  remain 
undefended. 

I  urge  you  to  change  that  policy  quicUy,  unambiguously  and  unapoiogetically  by 
adopting  into  law  Title  n  of  the  Defense  Revitalization  Act  ", 

The  source  of  the  curreiu  poli^  is  difficult  to  understand,  much  less  defend.  It  is, 
above  all,  an  intensely  ideological  policy  devised  by  the  opponent  of  strategic  defense. 
Opposition  to  defense  is  frequently  emotional,  althou^  the  depth  of  feeling  is  often  masked 
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by  claims  to  {Hectical  or  budgetaiy  or  technical  doubts  about  the  fieasibOify  or  affordabflity 
or  effectiveness  of  specific  systems.  It  is  based  in  pan  on  the  now  iirelevam  but  passionate^ 
held  Cold  War  belief  that  American  strategic  defenses  would  elidt  additional  offensive 
deployments  by  the  Soviet  Uidoiv  thus  fbeling  an  arms  race  and  exposing  us  to  greater 
danger.  Hiis  was  the  view  of  the  opponents  of  strategic  defenses  when  I  came  to 
Washington  in  1969  in  the  midst  of  the  Cold  War  and.  curiously,  the  opponents  of  those 
years  remain  tber^pponents  of  strategic  defense  to  this  veiy  day. 

Evaythinti^aSitedng  this  antiquated  inteUectual  construct  has  changed:  the  Cold  War 
is  over,  the  Soviet  Unim  no  longer  exists,  the  interaction  of  offensive  and  defensive  forces 
(wliidi  was  nevenas  aimide  as  the  critics  of  strategic  defense  thought)  is  radically  difEerent 
today,  the  efBca^  of  dft***''^'  deterrence  in  these  changed  circumstances  is  increasingly 
questionable,  the  tedmical  feasibiliQr  of  effective  defenses  is  immeastirably  greater 
(especially  against  less-sophisticaied  threats)-in  shoa  everything  is  changed  except  the 
stubborn,  ypthitiVing,  myopic  (qiposidon  to  any  serious,  national  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles. 

This  is  an  oppodtion  enshrined  in  an  obsolete  treaty  concluded  22  years  ago  in  a 
famdamentally  4^fft^  world.  It  is  an  opposidon  perpetuated  by  an  Administration  that 
can't  bear  die  idea  <tf  picking  tip  v^ere  Ronald  Reagan  left  off  or  taking  on  the  apparatcUd 
from  Andrei  Oromyko's  foreign  ministiy  «^o  cling  to  their  jobs  by  of^xufing  sensible 
modififffltiff^  to  the  ABM  lYeaty  that  would  free  us  and  Russia  from  constraints  that  leave 
us  both  defenseless  in  a  dangerous  world. 

Another  ipurce  of  opposition  to  strategic  defense  is  the  idea  that  only  a  perfect 
defense  is  worthvhaving.  When  the  issue  was  a  defense  against  the  massive  Soviet  missile 
force,  the  opposidon  aigued  that  because  even  the  best  possible  defense  could  be  penetrated 
CSome  missiles  wiU  ahvays  get  through")  there  was  no  point  in  attempting  ai^  defense  at 
all  Now  that  the  threat  is  mueb  soialler-^perfaaps  a  hand&l  of  missiles  or  ^n  a  single 
missile  fired  acdtdemalty-the  idea  of  a  partial  defense  capable  of  dealing  with  modest 
threats  ought  to.-:q>peal  to  those  critics  who  once  claimed  to  be  daunted  bj;  the  task  of 
defending  again^  thousands  of  missiles.  But  tb^  remain  unmoved,  mired  in  opposition  to 
any  defense.  frocEsien  in  time,  say  around  1970. 

In  the  seriously  mistaken  belief  that  we  must  now  agree  on  a  line  separating  theater 
defense  systems,  which  are  not  limited  imder  the  ABM  Treaty,  from  national  territorial 

systems  ^Cfa  ■'•f  l  TN^  A^itiinior^tym  iiac  ^mhrnrV^A  nn  m  najftHariftw  with  fha  Rimmmik  that 

threatens  to  thnjjpale  eCEective  theater  defenses  in  their  infenqr. 

I  note  th^  the  House  leadership  has  written  to  the  Presidem  to  ask  that  be  allow  the 
Congress  to  r"T""^  ^*1>  ^'"^  ^  mai^  issues  this  negotiation  raises.  This^eems  to  me 
a  reasonable  re(pest,  one  that  a  Presidem  interested  in  bipartisanship  on  defense  matters 
would  rea<Sfy  gqmt-  I  liopc  ^  agrees.  But  if  he  does  not  I  would  uzge  the;  Congress  to 
legislate  against: the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  the  purpose  at  defining  lines  of 
demarkation  between  theater  and  strat^ic  defenses.  A  negotiatioa  on  this  sufc^ect  is  bound 
to  become  a  quagmire-and  that  would  be  tine  even  if  there  were  not  plenQr  Jof  opponents 
of  strategic  defense  within  the  Administration  who  are  eager  to  tee  theater  defetises 
submerged  in  a  guagmire  and  who  will  do  nothing  to  steer  dear  of  it 

On  this  inatter  our  position  should  be  dear  and  simple.  Theater  defv'oses  are  not 
limited  by  the  A^M  Treaty  and  for  this  reason  we  are  not  obliged  id  discutt  our  theater 
de£enMprosran|with  the  Russians  or  anyone  else.  If  the  Russians  wish  to  iiisiert  that  we 
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are  developing  a  nadonwide  defense  in  the  guise  of  a  theater  defense,  let  ihem  diarge  ns 
with  a  violation  of  the  ABM  IVeaty.  If  &nd  when  they  do  make  such  an  allegation  we  will 
discuss  and  allayftheir  eoncenis  in  the  fbnun  provided  for  in  the  ABM  Trea^. 

What  we  would  be  most  foolish  to  do  is  try  to  gain  Rusaan  approval  for  the 
peifbnnanoe  paMoeters  of  theater  defenses.  Yet  that  has  been  the  Administration's 
approach  until  t^>w,  and  you  should  know  that  it  threatens  our  ability  to  field  theater 
qmems  e^iable  of  defending  our  men  and  women  on  distant  battlefields.  We  owe  it  to  our 
troops  to  provide  them  with  the  best  possible  defense  against  the  battlefield  ^^nissOes  that 
may  be  aimed  at^theixL  To  constrain  our  program  in  order  to  'strengthen'  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  broadening  its  scope  would  be  fooUsh  in  the  extreme  and  the  0>ngr«>c^  should  act  if 
necessary  to  prevent  this  happening.  ^ 

Opponents  of  strategic  and  theater  defense  are  not  at  all  troubled  by  the  arfdirinnal 
constraints  on  our  freedom  to  develop  technically  optimal  ^tems  that  are  bound  to  result 
from  negotiations  with  the  Russians.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  view  these  oegotiatioos 
as  another  device  by  wbieb  the  prospects  of  a  cost-effective  defense  might  be  further 
dimimshed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  already  a  wide  range  of  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  ^architecture 
we  should  adopt  in  devising  systems  of  national  and  theater  defense.  If  anything, 
controversy  on  xba  question  is  likefy  to  increase  ovez  time  as  the  technical  community 
debates  the  relative  merits  of  space-based  intercepton  or  lasers  or  land-based  missiles  or 
space-based  sen^pis,  and  the  IDce.  Competing  tedmologies  have  their  adherents  and  as 
technology  devejops  opinions  will  change.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  No  one  now  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  wi^j^om  as  to  the  most  elective  systems  or  the  lowest  tednical  risk  or  the 
least-cost  solutions  to  the  problems  of  theater  and  national  defense.  ' 

But  it  is  npt  necessary  for  the  Conunittee  to  come  to  condusions  on  th^se  and  odier 
technical  issues  ^i  order  to  go  forward  confidently  to  require  the  Secretary  df  Defense  to 
tell  you  how  he^  plans  to  cany  out  Title  ITs  mandate  to  end  the  policy  of  deliberate 
vulnerability  by  developing  theater  and  strategic  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

In  developing  his  plans,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  consider  that,  insofiar  as  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  an  obstacle  to  in^lementing  Title  II,  he  should  recommend,  the  w^  in 
which  the  Treaty,  ought  to  be  changed.  There  are,  after  all,  provisions  for  u^iendment  in 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  They  were  presumably  placed  there  by  men^^  realized 
that  future  circumstances  mi^  require  new  approaches.  In  this  th^  were  stirblyri^t  We 
should  approadi  the  Russians  at  the  highest  levels  with  a  view  to  cooperatively  »fiw»tMfrrig 
the  Treaty  to  take  account  of  the  strikingly  different  world  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

But  if  tbe»Ruscians,  for  whatever  reason,  should  oppose  reasonable  revisions  to  the 
Treaty  and  insisipn  bloddng  us  from  defending  ourselves  against  the  Ntuth  Koreas,  libyas, 
Iraqs  and  the  Ukp,  we  should  make  dear  our  readiness  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  under 
the  appropnateiitfticlo  apd  after  th^  appropriate  notice.  If  we  are  prepared;  to  withdraw, 
we  should  fu^^lJi^MBaBiy  to  do  fo.  ..  ? 

Mr.  rh«BBHih.  i^  Congreu  £lil  it  within  iu  power  to  force  a  reconsideration  of  the 
opposition  tohi^Ustic  missfie  deffioe  that  prevailed  during  ^  l&t  decad^  of  the  Cold 
War.  It  is  a  new  Congress.  I  belike  it  is  up  to  the  task  of  new  thinking  abou^  defense,  and 
your  hearing  this  morning  encourages  me  to  believe  that  antiquated  ideas  t|iat  cannot  be 
made  persuasive  as  we  face  the  new  wiilUTiniinn  should  be  relegated  to  therhlsttxy  of  the 
one  we  will  lea^e  behind. 
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The  Chairman.  Consistent  with  our  ground  rules,  do  any  of  you 
have  comments  to  make  on  the  statements  issued  by  the  other  pan- 
ehsts? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  would  make  only  one  very  brief  observation. 

John  Pike  referred  to  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency's  assessment  of  the  threat  emanating  from  ballistic  missiles 
that  might  be  aimed  at  the  United  States,  and  he  quoted  him  as 
sa3dng  that  they  could  detect  no  interest  in  reaching  the  United 
States  for  the  next  10  years.  But  the  committee  should  be  aware 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  defense  in  place  10  years  from  now,  we 
better  get  started  today  because  it  will  be  too  late  to  start  when 
the  threat  is  upon  us,  even  if  one  accepts  that  it  is  10  years  away, 
and  it  may  not  be  nearly  as  far  away  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Anybody  else?  Yes,  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  responses. 

Steve  Hadley  was  raising  questions  about  the  existence  of 
nondeterrable  threats  and  was  citing  Saddam  Hussein  as  someone 
who  is  not  deterred  from  using  Scuds. 

I  think  there  were  at  least  two  other  circumstances  of  questions 
of  the  functioning  of  deterrence  in  Desert  Storm.  The  first  was 
when  April  Glaspie  declined  to  give  deterrent  threats  to  Saddam 
Hussein  about  how  we  would  respond  to  him  going  into  Kuwait  to 
begin  with.  Deterrence  failed  there  because  it  was  not  attempted. 

However,  during  Desert  Storm  I  think  that  we  had  a  very  clear 
example  of  the  success  of  deterrence  because,  prior  to  that  time,  re- 
sponsible officials  in  Israel  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
and  the  United  States  all  indicated  that  if  Iraq  initiated  the  use 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  such  as  chemical  weapons,  known 
to  be  in  his  stockpile,  that  he  would  deeply  regret  the  con- 
sequences. 

Saddam  Hussein  had  a  substantial  chemical  warfare  capability, 
but  as  best  as  people  have  been  able  to  determine  he  did  not  em- 
ploy that  capabiUty  because  he  clearly  understood  that  he  would 
come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick  if  he  tried  to  do.  So,  I  think 
that  the  proposition  that  Saddam  Hussein  stands  as  a 
nondeterrable  threat  is  one  that  is  clearly  denied  by  the  historical 
record. 

Mr.  Perle.  But,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  John  Pike  wishes  to 
take  that  position,  he  should  explain  whether  we  would  have 
moved  half  a  million  men  from  the  United  States  to  the  Kuwait 
theater  if  Saddam  Hussein  had  been  in  possession  of  a  ballistic 
missile  with  a  nuclear  weapon  and  we,  as  we  now  are,  were  com- 
pletely vulnerable  to  that  missile.  We  can  be  deterred,  too;  and  in- 
deed there  are  circumstances  in  which  we  would  be  wise  to  be  de- 
terred. 

Mr.  Pike.  And  I  think  that  that  really  is  the  fundamental  issue 
that  is  before  this  committee,  before  the  Congress  and  before  the 
American  people  today,  the  question  that  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  answer — and  reasonable  people  may  come  to  reasonably 
different  answers  to  that  question. 

The  question  is,  is  there  any  prospect  that  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  will  be  so  highly  effective  and  that  we  will  have  such 
high  confidence  in  that  effectiveness,  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  a  course  of  action  based  on  the 
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possession  of  that  ballistic  missile  defense  system  that  would  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  being  excessively  risky? 

That  is  to  say,  will  anyone  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  Oval  Office 
or  the  situation  room  and  say,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
Tyranistan  has  nuclear  weapons  that  can  reach  us  but  don't  worry, 
we  have  got  the  magic  peace  shield  where,  regardless  of  what 
Tyranistan  tries  to  do,  the  worst  that  would  happen  is  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  be  able  to  go  out  in  the  backyard  and  have  a  lit- 
tle light  show  as  star  wars  was  intercepting  the  nuclear  weapons, 
and  we  could  go  on  ahead  and  proceed  as  though  those  nuclear 
weapons  did  not  exist. 

I  think  that  the  big  lesson  that  we  got  out  of  Patriot  and  Desert 
Storm  is  that,  while  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  might  work 
some  of  the  time,  the  proposition  that  it  is  going  to  certainly  work 
all  of  the  time  is  simply  not  within  human  power,  and  that  says 
to  me  that  the  President  is  going  to  be  no  more  disposed  to  take 
risks  having  that  system  than  by  not  having  that  system. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hadley,  I  think  you  had 

Mr.  Hadley.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  hear 
from  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  am  going  to  reserve  my  questions 
for  later,  and  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Dellums  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  under  the  custom  of  how  we  proceed,  we  have  always 
granted  each  other  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  to  ask  questions. 
I  don't  choose  to  exercise  that  option  right  now.  I  would  like  to 
come  back  later,  but  I  am  compelled  to  make  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions to  Mr.  Hadley  and  to  Mr.  Perle. 

First  to  you,  Mr.  Hadley,  I  would  stipulate  that  you  know  how 
to  handle  the  English  language.  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would 
stipulate  that  I  also  know  how  to  handle  the  English  language. 

When  I  asserted  that  this  is  an  effort  to  accelerate  development 
and  deployment,  I  meant  just  that.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  $2.9  billion  was  appropriated  for  this  function — no 
small  amount  of  money,  $2.9  billion.  Four  hundred  million  of  those 
dollars  were  for  the  development  of  a  national  defense  system, 
$120  million  for  Brilliant  Eyes,  the  bulk  of  it  for  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

We  are  placing  a  significant  amount  of  money  into  this  function, 
so  let  us  not — let  the  word  not  go  forward  here  that  somewhere  we 
are  not  spending  resources  engaging  in  significant  research  to  de- 
velop theater  bsdlistic  missile  defense.  In  my  opinion  again  I  would 
assert  aggressively  that  title  II  is  an  effort  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment and  deployment. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Missile  Defense  Act  that  we  negotiated 
and  developed  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  amended  in  1993  and  1994 
calls  for  the  adherence  to  the  ABM  Treaty  while  developing  and 
maintaining  the  option  to  deploy  a  highly  effective  U.S.  ABM  Trea- 
ty. Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  as  to  whether  that  is  a  correct 
or  fanciful  idea,  that  is  the  fact.  That  is  the  law.  It  directs  the  de- 
velopment of  advanced  theater  defenses  and,  third,  it  urges  nego- 
tiation of  ABM  Treaty  amendments  that  would  clarify  the  distinc- 
tion between  theater  and  strategic  missiles. 
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So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  over  the  last  2  years  we  have 
spent  an  average  of  about  $3  billion  to  engage  in  this  function.  So 
to  assert  in  some  way  that  we  are  not  doing  anything  about  it  is 
to  belie  the  reality.  It  does  not  comport  well  with  reality. 

Second,  Mr.  Perle,  I  have  always  been  appreciative,  whether  you 
and  I  agree  philosophically  or  not,  with  the  fertile  nature  of  your 
mind  and  that  I  would  accept  and  stipulate  that  you  are  a  thought- 
ful human  being  as  you  present  your  advocacy.  That  is  the  nature 
of  this  process,  that  when  we  reach  the  marketplace  of  ideas  that 
we  are  prepared  to  engage  each  other  substantively. 

So  I  will  sit  here  and  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  your  thoughts 
whether  I  agree  with  you  or  not  because  I  am  prepared  to  stipulate 
that,  as  a  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  that  at  a  bare  mini- 
mum I  have  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  being  a  thoughtful  human 
being.  But  when  you  use  terms  like  stubborn,  ideological  and  emo- 
tional opponents,  then  you  don't  in  fact  stipulate  that  there  are 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  on  the  other  side  who  can  equally 
be  thoughtful,  reserved,  intelligent,  rational,  that  carry  out  our  fi- 
duciary responsibilities  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  concern. 

I  happen  to  take  the  contract  that  I  have  with  the  residents  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  with  profound  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  responsibility,  so  it  is  not  simply  about  being  emotional 
or  ideological. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  sir,  that  I  have  talked  about  rethink- 
ing. I  have  always  been  willing  to  engage.  When  you  were  in  the 
administration  several  years  ago,  I  had  no  problem  engaging  you. 
I  have  always  attempted  to  assert  myself  thoughtfully  and  am  pre- 
pared to  debate  you  in  the  free  marketplace  of  ideas.  And  let's  have 
at  it  and  let  the  American  people  determine  whether  there  is  effi- 
cacy in  your  ideas  or  ours. 

But  to  reduce  us  in  some  way  to  irrational,  stubborn,  non- 
thoughtful  persons  is  to  burlesque  the  process  and  to  disrespect 
people  who  are  adversaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  I  don't 
choose  to  do  that  to  you.  I  would  hope  that  you  would  not  do  that 
to  us. 

Final  point  and  something  that  I  hope  you  folks  would  address 
here.  There  is  probably  more  likelihood  that  if  we  are  going  to  ex- 
perience some  kind  of  ballistic  missile  explosion  in  the  United 
States  that  it  would  not  come  from  some  Third  World  country 
across  the  horizon,  even  if  we  have  the  technical  capability  to 
knock  it  out.  Because,  if  the  other  guy  is  rational,  the  response 
would  be  to  annihilate  and  obliterate  them  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes because  that  would  be  the  response  of  this  country. 

The  greater  likelihood  would  be  that  it  would  come  in  on  a  plane 
with  a  bale  of  marijuana  or  cocaine  or  that  it  would  be  backpacked 
into  the  United  States  or  brought  in  here  piece  by  piece  and  assem- 
bled in  some  tall  building  in  the  United  States  and  exploded.  That 
is  the  greater  likelihood. 

But  none  of  these  billions  of  dollars  that  you  contemplate  spend- 
ing can  in  any  way  defend  us  from  that  kind  of  atrocity,  and  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  talk  about  a  flight  into  fantasy, 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Pike,  that  perhaps  the  greatest  flight  into  fantasy 
is  to  give  American  people  the  false  assumption  that  you  can  create 
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some  extraordinary  umbrella  that  can  defend  them  against  terror- 
ist acts. 

You  are  assuming  a  great  rationality  here,  but  how  do  we  defend 
against  backpacking?  How  do  we  defend  against  other  non- 
controversial  ways  of  delivering  weapons  into  this  country  or  some- 
one just  coming  in  on  a  cruise  boat? 

Look  at  what  comes  here  that  we  can't  detect  that  has  created 
a  major  problem  in  this  country.  So  how  can  one  assume  that  those 
very  same  vehicles  and  very  same  avenues  would  not  be  used  if 
some  twisted  and  distorted  mind  decided  to  explode  a  nuclear  de- 
vice in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States? 

So  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  putting  this  big  shield  over  the 
United  States  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  flight  into  fantasy,  and  I  think 
that  we  can  sit  here  scientifically,  technologically  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually to  discourse  on  these  matters. 

All  I  was  attempting  to  assert  earlier,  Mr.  Perle,  is  that  you  are 
right.  We  are  in  the  context  of  a  post-cold-war  world,  and  old  para- 
digms don't  fit.  Old  labels  don't  fit.  What  was  right  sounds  left. 
What  was  left  sounds  right.  And  maybe  the  only  thing  that  is  the 
same  is  the  people  hanging  in  the  middle. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  put  all  that  off  the  table  and  be  prepared 
to  sit  down  and  grapple  with  each  other  on  an  intellectually  honest 
basis  and  a  respectful  basis  and  arrive  at  some  thoughtful  conclu- 
sion. 

You  can't  do  that  with  a  contract  that  says  in  100  days  let's 
speed  this  thing  through  when  you  have  got  treaty  compliance  obli- 
gations, billions  of  dollar  implications,  priority  implications.  I  don't 
think  that  that  is  a  thoughtful,  feasible,  dignified  way  to  engage  in 
carrying  out  the  fiduciary  responsibilities  that  we  all  had  when  we 
got  elected  and  raised  our  hand  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  all  I  am  saying.  Whatever  the  decision  is,  I  am  prepared 
to  live  with  that,  but  let  the  democratic  process  be  honest.  Let  the 
process  have  dignity  and  integrity.  That  is  all  that  I  am  trying  to 
say. 

So,  Mr.  Hadley,  I  assert  my  point  that  this  is  an  effort  to  acceler- 
ate. I  think  I  know  how  to  handle  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Perle,  I  am  prepared  to  stipulate  the  fertile  nature  and  the 
creative  nature  and  the  thoughtful  nature  of  your  mind  in  your 
presentation.  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  with  us. 

Mr.  Pike,  I  appreciate  the  nature  of  your  presentation.  I  think 
it  was  thoughtful  and  discerning  and  assertive.  Whether  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  order  of  things  today,  I  wouldn't  bet  any  money  on  that, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  I  don't  think  that  there  is  superiority 
in  the  nature  of  your  thoughts  and  your  ideas  today,  and  I  would 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time.  If  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  fine,  but  I  just  took  those  notes;  and  I  felt  compelled 
to  make  those  responses. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Mr.  Dellums,  if  I  might  respond,  I  was  trying  in  my 
comments  to  make  a  different  point,  to  point  out  what  I  think  is 
a  difference  between  the  program  that  the  administration  is  pursu- 
ing now  and  the  program  as  we  left  it  at  the  end  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. 
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That  program  at  the  end  of  the  Bush  administration  had  re- 
search dollars  for  national  missile  defense,  but  it  also  had  a  plan 
for  putting  procurement  dollars.  It  had  deployment  dates.  It  was  a 
plan  that  contemplated  and  funded  the  notion  that  you  were  actu- 
ally going  to  develop,  procure,  and  deploy  a  system. 

As  I  understand  what  Secretary  Perry  has  said  publicly,  he  says 
we  have  cut  off  the  last  part.  We  are  still  putting  money  into  na- 
tional missile  defense,  but  it  is  only  research  money.  We  do  not 
now  have  a  plan  in  place  to  go  from  research  to  procurement  to  de- 
ployment by  some  kmd  of  date  in  the  future. 

That  was  the  point  I  w£is  trjring  to  make.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  a  different  approach  now  under  this  administration  than 
the  last,  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  if  I  am  right  when 
you  speak  with  them  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Perle,  Mr.  Dellums,  if  I  left  the  impression  of  a  personal  at- 
tack, I  certainly  want  to  correct  that  immediately.  In  my  experi- 
ence over  many  years  you  have  always  been  fair  and  rational,  and 
I  have  enjoyed  the  many  occasions  we  have  had  to  discuss  policy 
issues. 

What  I  was  referring  to  is  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  an  op- 
position to  ballistic  missile  defense  that  seems  unchanged,  even 
though  all  of  the  circumstances  and  all  of  the  arguments  of  the  last 
quarter  century  have  now  changed  and  changed  radically.  So  the 
people  who  were  against  the  deplo3nnent  of  the  safeguard  ballistic 
missile  defense  in  1969  when  I  first  came  to  Washington  are 
against  the  deployment  of  even  a  limited  defense  today.  The  argu- 
ments they  made  then  are  no  longer  relevant,  so  there  is  now  a 
new  set  of  arguments. 

But  the  thing  that  has  not  changed  in  all  of  that  time  is  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  opposition.  And  when  I  refer  to  the  emotional  qual- 
ity of  it,  I  have  never  seen  a  debate  that  has  taken  place  over  such 
a  long  period  of  time  that  has  engaged  such  passion  on  the  part 
of  the  scientific  community,  on  the  part  of  policymakers  of  all  per- 
suasions and  all  parties. 

Somehow  the  question  of  ballistic  missile  defense  excites  most 
extraordinary  passions,  and  that  is  what  I  was  trjdng  to  get  at  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  those  opponents  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense who  were  persuaded  during  the  cold  war  that  an  American 
defense  deployment  would  only  be  met  by  an  increased  Soviet  of- 
fense deployment  £ind  we  would  be  left  in  a  worse  situation,  which 
was  the  principal  fundamental  argument  of  the  opposition,  that  is 
no  longer  relevant.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  on  that. 

Yet  the  same  roster  of  opponents — and  I  am  talking  about  the  ar- 
chitects of  these  policies,  not  about  legislators — are  as  opposed  to 
ballistic  missile  defense  today  as  they  were  then. 

Mr.  Pike.  And,  Richard,  you  are  just  as  in  favor  of  it  as  you  have 
been  for  the  last  25  years,  and  I  am  just  as  against  it.  It  is  our 
job  respectively,  I  think,  as  we  are  continually  confronted  with  new 
technological  opportunities  and  new  political  circumstances  for  you 
to  come  out  and  tell  us  why  it  is  a  good  idea  and  for  me  to  come 
out  and  tell  us  why  it  is  a  bad  idea  and  for  the  Congress  to  judge 
it  and  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  judge  it. 
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I  find  nothing  odd  that  you  still  like  it  and  that  you  are  persist- 
ent and  that  your  position  is  unchanged  on  this,  and  so  I  find  noth- 
ing odd  that  I  would  continue  to  be  persistent,  either. 

Mr.  Perle.  But  if  I  could  draw  one  important  distinction.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  natural  to  want  to  defend  against  known 
threats.  And  we  have  a  defense  budget — it  is  a  sizable  defense 
budget  even  in  its  current  diminished  state — that  attempts  to  com- 
prehend the  range  of  threats  that  we  must  face  and  devise  ways 
of  dealing  with  them. 

There  is  one  threat  that  a  persistent  group  has  never  been  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  and  that  is  the  threat  from  ballistic  missiles 
under  any  set  of  circumstances.  My  view  has  always  been  that 
where  we  can  define  a  threat,  where  we  can  devise  ways  to  deal 
with  it,  we  ought  to  do  so,  so  long  as  it  is  technically  and  finan- 
cially responsible. 

Mr.  Dellums  is  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  unconventional 
threats  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with.  My  sense  is  if  you 
put  a  bomb  in  a  bale  of  marijuana  you  would  never  find  it  coming 
into  the  country,  the  best  place  to  hide  it. 

And  I  think  we  need  to  deal  with  unconventional  threats  and 
that  I  think  is  best  done  through  vigorous  intelligence  work.  But 
to  try  to  deal  with  90  percent  of  the  threats  that  we  face  and  rule 

10  percent  out  of  bounds  for  ideological  reasons  seems  to  me  really 
quite  foolish. 

I  understand  the  argument,  an  argument  about  priorities,  and  I 
understand  an  argument  about  technical  feasibility,  and  I  under- 
stand arguments  about  the  wisdom  of  ballistic  missile  defense  ver- 
sus other  things.  What  I  don't  understand  is  the  notion  that  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  is  inherently  undesirable,  and  yet  that  has  been 
the  premise  of  much  American  policy  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  we  have  disagree- 
ment this  morning.  We  are  going  to  revert  to  the  5-minute  rule 
now;  and  I  recognize,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Hunter  from  California. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  I  agree  with  all  those  who  have  said  that  this  is  an 
exercise  in  prioritization,  and  I  think  that  is  the  point  of  the  title 

11  of  H.R.  7  of  the  National  Security  Act  that  is  part  of  the  major- 
ity's agenda,  if  you  will,  and  that  is — ^that  states  it  shall  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  that  is  capable  of  providing  a  highly  ef- 
fective defense  of  the  United  States  against  ballistic  missile  attacks 
and  provide  at  the  earliest  possible  date  highly  effective  theater 
missile  defenses  to  forward  deploy  expeditionary  elements  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  friendly  forces  and  allies 
of  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  the  majority  in  Congress,  taking  its  cue  from 
the  American  people,  is  setting  a  priority;  and  the  priority,  in  the 
full  context  of  all  of  the  national  issues  and  programs  that  relate, 
to  defense  that  Mr.  Dellums  walked  through — qusdity  of  life  for 
personnel,  modernization  of  conventional  systems,  et  cetera — in 
light  of  those  missile  defense  is  important  to  the  American  people. 

And,  Mr.  Pike,  let  me  take  you  on  a  little  bit,  in  the  same  vein 
that  Mr.  Dellums  took  on  Mr.  Perle.  You  have  used  the  word  "star 
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wars"  a  number  of  times.  You  lead  a  very  distinguished  group  of 
scientists.  Star  wars  is  a  derogatory  term  which  has  had  an  effect 
in  the  debate  of  putting  a  label  over  the  debate  and  keeping  the 
American  people  ignorant  of  the  real  issue.  And  that  ignorance  is 
manifested  in  any  focus  group  you  want  to  have  around  the  coun- 
try, such  as  the  one  Mr.  Spence  had,  where  a  number  of  average 
Americans  are  asked  do  you  believe  in  defending  America  against 
missile  attacks,  and  they  say,  why,  sure.  I  thought  we  were  able 
to  do  that  already. 

So  it  is  ironic  that  a  group  devoted  to  enlightening  the  American 
people  has  succumbed,  I  think,  to  a  political  mode,  and  that  is  of 
putting  a  bumper  strip  star  wars  over  the  idea,  this  whole  debate 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  defend  yourself  against  incoming  ballistic 
missiles. 

So  I  remember — and  I  think  that  was  carried  to  its  apex  by  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  who  stood  in  San  Francisco  and  stated,  "I  will  not  en- 
gage in  war  in  the  heavens,"  finally,  I  guess,  bringing  God  into  the 
debate  on  the  side  against  SDL 

But  I  am  sure  that  when  Mr.  Mondale  saw  our  Patriots  having 
some  limited  success  against  Scuds  in  the  Middle  East  he  would 
have  said  at  that  point,  dropping  his  political  hat,  his  Democrat 
hat,  at  that  point,  "thank  heavens." 

Ajid  so  I  would  ask  you  to  respond  when  I  finish  my  question 
here  on  that  point.  Why  don't  we  address  this  idea  that  we  live, 
yes,  in  an  age  of  missiles 

And  along  those  lines  I  have  today's  Reuters  news  story.  It  says, 
Moscow  today,  9  o'clock,  Russian  air  defenses  Wednesday  shot 
down  a  missile,  apparently  from  a  country  in  northern  Europe, 
Interfax  News  Agency  said,  quoting  an  informed  source  in  Moscow. 
This  agency  quoted  the  source  as  saying  the  missile,  which  was  vio- 
lating Russian  air  space,  was  destroyed  at  10:30  a.m.  That  may  or 
may  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  briefly  on  that?  I  have 
an  update. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  would  be  happy  to  jdeld  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Norway  fired  a  missile.  It  went  down  on  its  own 
territory — no  Russian  involvement.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrielding. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  thank  the  gentlem£in  for  updating  me  on  that. 
And  we  didn't  have  the  final  facts,  but  the  point  is  this:  That  if 
Russia  had  shot  down  that  missile,  to  me  that  was  a  far  better  out- 
come to  that  particular  situation  than  a  retaliatory  strike  against 
a  nation  that  had  actually  fired  a  missile  or  one  that  the  Soviets 
had  perceived  had  fired  a  missile. 

So  the  idea  that  a  pejorative  term  such  as  "star  wars"  that  has 
been  used  by  the  anti-SDI  forces,  I  think,  has  done  a  disservice  to 
the  debate. 

And  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  Mr.  Pike. 

First,  I  want  you  to  respond  directly  to  the  question — I  think  Mr. 
Perle  touched  on  it — ^to  the  effect  that  if  you  have  our  intelligence 
sources  saying  we  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  ballistic  missile 
capability,  ICBM  capability  against  the  United  States  until  maybe 
a  decade,  why  isn't  it — and  you  have  already  yourself  said  it  is 
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going  to  take  a  long  time  to  develop  anything  that  has  a  high-qual- 
ity capability  in  terms  of  antimissile  defense,  why  not  start  now? 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  idea  of  not  developing  a  defense,  we 
all  understand  that  the  ABM  Treaty  was  linked  inextricably  with 
mutually  assured  destruction.  We  acknowledged  and  accepted  in 
that  agreement  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  ability  to  destroy  the 
United  States  with  nuclear  weapons.  So  the  question  comes  to  us 
now,  are  we  willing  to  replace  the  Soviet  Union  with  another  na- 
tion? Are  we  willing  to  allow  a  China,  a  North  Korea,  or  a  Third 
World  nation  today  to  accede  to  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  which  we  must  concede  their  ability  to  destroy  the  United 
States? 

That  was  a  very  unsettling  presumption  that  we  were  forced  to 
proceed  upon  because  it  was  a  fact,  and  that  was  the 
underpinnings  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Last — just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  Mr.  Dellums 
got  to  give  me  my  news  update.  Maybe  that  took  a  few  seconds. 
But  this  debate  has  changed  a  little  bit  because  the  Democrats 
today  have  conceded  that  theater  defenses — that  is,  the  ability  to 
shoot  down  the  slower  moving  ballistic  missiles — is  a  sound  idea. 
Now  if  that  is  true,  why  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  be  able  to  handle 
faster  ballistic  missiles  because  there  is  no  drop-off  between  thea- 
ter? And,  in  fact,  that  is  part  of  the  problem  with  the  debate  today. 
There  is  no  clear  distinction.  It  is  a  matter  of  speed  and  reentry 
angle  and  other  things,  but  you  are  basically  taking  about  slow 
missiles  versus  fast  missiles. 

And,  last,  our  presumption  in  defending  our  troops  in  wartime, 
Mr.  Pike,  is  that  you  understand  that  some  of  them  are  going  to 
die  and  that  no  defenses  are  perfect,  but  we  do  our  damnedest  to 
defend  our  troops  in  theater  with  every  capability  possibility.  Why 
doesn't  that  compel  us  in  this  age  of  missiles  to  accelerate  this  pro- 
gram which  has  been  cut  to  one-fifth  what  it  was  on  the  national 
level  and  by  about  70  percent  in  the  theater  ballistic  level?  And  if 
that  is  true,  that  it  makes  sense  to  defend  your  troops  in  theater 
against  missile  attacks,  why  doesn't  that  apply  also  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  I  counted  seven  questions  in  there.  I  will  try 
to  cover  all  of  them,  as  many  as  I  can  recover  from  my  notes  here. 

In  terms  of  why  we  continue  to  call  star  wars  star  wars,  I  recall 
that  that  was  originally  controversial  back  in  1983  or  1984.  But 
James  Abrahamson,  the  first  Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Organization,  wrestled  with  that  question  for  a  little  while 
and  finally  decided  that  he  liked  the  star  wars  appellation  because, 
from  his  perspective,  the  good  guys  won. 

Subsequently,  you  had  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion promulgating  programs  such  as  Sk3rwalker,  which  was  an  air- 
borne laser,  which  the  Phillips  Lab  has  recently  revised.  There  was 
a  program  that  they  called  Jedi,  which  was  the  guided 
exoatmospheric  defense  interceptor.  So  with  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  program  talking  about  Skywalker  and  Jedi  and  with  the 
first  Director  of  that  program  embracing  the  star  wars  appellation, 
I  think  I  am  simply  going  along  with  what  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
gram had  in  mind. 
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In  terms  of  the  question  of  accidental  launch,  certainly  this  is 
something  that  deserves  some  consideration;  and,  as  a  result,  re- 
cently the  United  States  and  Russia  agreed  to  detarget  their  ballis- 
tic missiles  so  that  in  the  event  that  there  was  an  accidental 
launch  that  the  missiles  would  be  headed  out  to  the  open  ocean. 
I  think  that  that  is  probably  about  the  extent  of  the  response  that 
seems  to  be  appropriate,  given  that  the  actual  experience  that  we 
have  in  the  real  world  is  that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  missile 
will  not  launch  when  it  is  supposed  to  rather  than  it  will  sort  of 
leap  unbidden  out  of  its  silo  and  go  racing  off  toward  Moscow  or 
Washington. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  clarify  exactly  where  my  understanding  is 
of  the  Clinton  administration  on  the  question  of  the  time  line  for 
deploying  ballistic  missile  defense  systems.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
administration  does  not  currently  have  a  commitment  to  deploy 
something  within  the  next  decade,  my  understanding  from  testi- 
mony last  year  is  that  they  do  plan  a  series  of  epochs  which  have 
deployment  options  on  a  nearer  term  basis  than  that  in  the  event 
that  there  is  a  greater-than-expected  threat. 

Under  the  current  plan,  they  say  that  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
ploy something  4V2  years  from  now  if  the  need  were  to  arise.  More 
effective  defenses,  in  their  estimation,  could  be  deployed  subse- 
quently to  that. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  not  a  question  that  we  have  no  plans  to  de- 
ploy a  system.  It  is  simply  that  in  the  relevant  time  frame  there 
is  no  perceived  need  to  do  so. 

In  terms  of  replacing  the  Soviets  with  the  North  Koreans,  I  am 
basically  reminded  of  a  saying  that  my  mother  pounded  into  my 
head  when  I  was  a  child,  which  was  to  ask  the  Lord  for  the 
strength  to  change  the  things  that  I  can  change,  the  patience  to  en- 
dure the  things  that  I  can't,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the  dif- 
ference. And  I  think  that  the  real  challenge  that  we  have  had  in 
the  ballistic  missile  debate  in  general — ^the  national  security  debate 
in  general — is  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  things  that 
we  can  change  and  those  that  we  are  simply  going  to  have  to  en- 
dure. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  ability  of  potentially  hostile  nations  to  at- 
tack the  United  States,  there  are  some  things  that  we  can  do  to 
change  that,  such  as  maintaining  a  deterrent  posture,  and  there 
are  other  things  that  apparently  we  are  simply  going  to  have  to  en- 
dure. 

And  in  terms  of  what  we  can  do  to  protect  our  troops  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, there  are  obviously  a  lot  of  things  that  we  can  and  should 
be  doing,  but  I  would  note  that  we  simply  have  no  program  in  place 
today  to  intercept  artillery  shells  or  mortar  shells  after  they  have 
been  fired  at  our  troops,  reasoning  that  counter  battery  fire  is 
going  to  be  a  far  more  effective  means  of  doing  that. 

I  don't  see  anyone  getting  up  and  saying  that  we  need  some  sort 
of  initiative  to  shoot  down  artillery  shells  after  they  have  been 
launched.  I  don't  see  anybody  advocating  that  we  should  be  able  to 
shoot  bullets  at  bullets  once  they  have  been  fired  at  our  soldiers. 
And  I  think  that,  by  extension,  hitting  bullets  with  bullets  is  just 
the  same  in  the  case  of  ballistic  missile  defense.  There  are  simply 
far  more  effective,  less  expensive  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
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Mr.  Perle.  Could  I  comment  just  briefly? 

It  is  really  quite  wrong  to  say  we  do  nothing  to  defend  our  troops 
m  the  field  against  artillery  or  against  bullets.  That  is  what  armor 
is. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I  said  we  don't  try  to  shoot 
down  an  artillery  shell  after  it  has  been  fired.  We  do  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  are  more  effective. 

Mr.  Perle.  Because  there  are  other  means  of  defense.  We  are 
limited,  obviously,  in  our  capacity  to  intercept  an  artillery  shell.  If 
we  had  a  means  of  doing  so,  it  might  well  be  worth  considering. 
What  we  can  do  is  provide  armor,  provide  greater  range,  and  do 
other  things  that  are  intended  to  protect  our  troops. 

Mr.  Pike.  As  we  should  be  doing  with 

Mr.  Perle.  What  John  Pike  is  saying  here  is,  with  respect  to  bal- 
listic missiles,  we  have  to  endure.  He  doesn't  explain  why  we  have 
to  endure.  He  says  we  have  to  submit  and  accept  that  we  will  in- 
evitably be  destroyed,  and  we  can  do  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  we  can  look  into  intercepting  the  shells 
and  bullets,  too,  while  we  are  at  it.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that  if 
it  would  help. 
Let's  recognize  Mr.  Montgomery  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  probably 
\ye  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  some  rules  on  the  5-minute 
time  for  members. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  all  advice  and  help  I  can  get  from 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  other  words,  you  want  me  to  stay  within 
my  5  minutes.  I  will  speed  up  my  talk. 

I  think  maybe  5  minutes— maybe  4  minutes  and  then  a  minute 
for  the  witnesses  to  answer  would  be  fairer  to  the  people  here 
today.  Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Hunter.  General,  let  me  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  giv- 
ing such  a  long,  long  question,  especially  you,  General  Montgom- 
ery. I  am  still  part  of  your  brigade. 
The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  helping  us  solve  that  problem 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Do  I  have  any  time  left? 

Well,  briefly,  what  concerns  me  is  about  the  additional  $25  mil- 
lion for  SDI.  We  are  cutting  the  military  budget  too  much.  I  don't 
like  it.  When  you  continue  to  cut  you  have  to  find  ways  to  get  with- 
in the  budget,  and  other  programs  are  hit. 

I  assume  President  Clinton  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  last 
night  when  he  said  no  Russian  missiles  are  aimed  at  the  United 
States  today.  I  hope  he  is  right. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Perle  and  Mr.  Hadley  are  saying,  well,  some  day 
this  will  happen.  And  maybe  it  will,  but  we  don't  have  the  money 
to  do  every  program  is  my  point.  As  Mr.  Dellums  said,  $2.9  bilHon 
is  being  spent  in  1995  on  the  missiles,  on  national  missile  defense 
and  also  on  brilliant  eyes  and  in  the  theater  missile  defense,  $2.9 
billion,  $3  billion,  so  we  are  spending  something. 

Now  my  problem  is,  if  we  pass  this,  we  have  to — we  are  in- 
structed, I  guess,  by  this  H.R.  7— we  will  have  to  find  the  money 
somewhere  under  the  authorization.  So  I  worry  about  what  are  the 
priorities. 
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My  priorities,  which  is  in  H.R.  7,  the  enlisted  men's  salaries  will 
be  increased  to  match  private  enterprise  over  the  next  few  years. 
If  you  do  the  $25  billion,  can  you  come  up  with  money  to  bring  up 
these  salaries? 

A  number  of  reserve  officers  are  out  here  today,  the  ROA,  the 
National  Guard.  We  turn  more  missions  over  to  them.  They  need 
equipment.  That  is  a  priority  for  me  over  star  wars. 

And  then  we  will  have  to  close  some  military  bases  if  we  keep 
adding  such  as  what  we  are  talking  about  here,  and  you  have  to 
close  more  bases  if  you  don't  get  within  the  budget.  And  I  am  con- 
cerned about  that.  That  is  jobs.  So  my  question  to  you  is,  is  this 
a  priority  over  what  I  just  mentioned  about  Guard  and  Reserve, 
equalizing  the  pay  for  soldiers,  closing  more  military  bases? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  the  answer  would  have  to  be  no.  The  national 
security  budget  is,  basically,  a  form  of  insurance,  and  I  think  that 
at  the  end  of  the  day  there  are  some  things  that  we  need  insurance 
for  and  other  things  that  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  going 
to  remain  uninsured  against.  Given  the  priorities  that  we  have  for 
the  national  security  commitments  today,  given  the  other  priorities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  I  think  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  this 
is  basically  something  that  we  simply  can't  afford. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  guess  I  would  say  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  prior- 
ities, and  I  read  H.R.  7  as  an  effort  to  move  up  the  priority  of  bal- 
listic missile  defense.  And  in  some  sense  there  are  two  ways  to  find 
the  money.  You  can  look  at  things  which  in  your  view  are  higher 
priority — and  I  might  agree  with  that— but  you  have  got  a  defense 
budget  that  is  between  $250  and  $300  billion,  and  I  would  sort  of 
turn  it  around  and  see  if  you  can't  find  some  other  dollars  in  there 
that  really  do  not  have  the  kind  of  contribution  to  national  defense 
that  some  fairly  modest  additional  dollars  on  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense would. 

Congresswoman  Fowler,  for  example,  had  an  article  which  sug- 
gested there  was  money  in  the  defense  budget  for  basically  non- 
defense  purposes.  I  think  you  may  find  things  that  have  a  higher 
priority  in  terms  of  the  defense  budget.  I  think  what  you  need  to 
be  looking  at  are  things  which  have  a  lower  priority  that  are  in  the 
defense  budget.  I  think  the  kinds  of  dollars  we  are  talking  about 
to  make  some  down  payments  on  having  some  options  could  be 
fairly  modest. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  one  could,  Mr.  Montgomery,  fund  much  of 
what  is  needed  out  of,  say,  the  peacekeeping  elements  of  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  which  are  in  some  cases  of  really  dubious 
utility  to  the  United  States  and  even  to  the  task  of  peacekeeping. 
But  there  was  in  the  1993  budget  $4.6  billion  in  programs  that  are 
really  not  defense  programs,  and  this  is  a  trend  that,  as  you  know, 
is  continuing.  And  you  can  certainly  go  after — ^you  could  fund  the 
entire  program  out  of  the  nondefense  elements  of  the  defense  budg- 
et, leaving  your  other  defense  priorities  intact. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a  point,  since  we 
are  discussing  the  cost  of  deployments  of  such  a  system,  that  H.R. 
7  doesn't  deal  with  the  cost  right  now.  It  calls  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  look  into  the  deployment  of  the  system  and  report  back  to 
us  in  60  days.  The  kind  of  system  and  what  it  would  cost  could  be 
set  at  a  later  date. 
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I  would  like  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr 
Bartlett.  ^ 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  convening  this  very  important  panel  and  thank  you,  members 
of  the  panel. 

Mr.  Hadley,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  thoughtful,  historical 
perspective;  and  thank  all  of  you  for  your  presentations.  I  have  two 
questions  of  Mr.  Pike  and  one  of  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Pike,  in  your  testimony  you  said  that  there  is  simply  no 
prospect  that  such  defenses  are  needed.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
North  Korea,  Iraq,  Iran,  China,  India,  Pakistan  either  have  or  will 
shortly  have  nuclear  weapons  and  the  ability  to  deliver  them,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  largest  nuclear 
powers  in  the  world  are  now  states  that  were  once  a  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  one  would  make  a  state- 
ment like  that. 

You  also  say  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  highly  effective  de- 
fenses are  achievable.  When  you  made  that  observation  I  thought 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau  when  he  was  lamenting  the  harm  that  he 
thought  the  industrial  revolution  was  doing  to  our  environment.  He 
observed  that  if  man  could  fly,  he  would  probably  lay  waste  to  the 
skies. 

And  I  would  submit,  sir,  that  it  is  less  a  leap  of  faith  today  with 
all  of  the  technological  advancements  we  have  that  we  could 
achieve  a  highly  effective  defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  that 
that  requires  less  of  a  leap  of  faith  than  Henry  David  Thoreau 
when  he  said  that  if  only  man  could  fly,  he  would  lay  waste  to  the 
skies. 

And,  Mr.  Perle,  you  have  made  the  observation  now  that  the 
threat  is  much  smaller.  I  wonder,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  the 
probability  that  there  will  be  a  massive  launch  of  weapons  is  much 
smaller?  Because  certainly  the  27,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  So- 
viet Union  are  still  as  deliverable  to  this  country  as  they  ever  were. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  all  of  the  economic  problems  they 
have  that  there  is  little  decrement  to  the  strategic  elements  of  their 
defenses  or  of  their  offense.  Or  do  you  mean  that  there  is  less  prob- 
ability that  that  would  happen?  I  think  in  today's  world  it  is  prob- 
ably more  of  a  probability  than  it  was  during  the  cold  war  when 
those  who  held  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons  were  much  smaller 
in  number,  we  knew  who  our  enemy  was,  and  we  were  effectively 
all  that  there  were  with  England  and  France  who  were  essentially 
with  us. 

And  I  would  just  like  your  comment  on  that.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  testimony  and  I  look  forward  to  your  answers. 

Mr.  Pike.  In  terms  of  the  question  of  perspective,  additional 
threats  capable  of  reaching  the  United  States,  I  think  that,  given 
the  relatively  rudimentary  state  of  rocketry  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries you  mentioned,  that  simply  from  an  engineering  perspective 
there  is  no  prospect  that  they  would  be  able  to  go  from  a  Scud  to 
an  ICBM  in,  say,  the  next  10  or  15  years. 

Really,  at  this  point  in  time,  about  the  only  two  countries  that 
have  either  the  technological  or  financial  resources  to  develop  an 
ICBM  capability  above  and  beyond  those  that  currently  possess  it 
are  Japan  and  India.  And  the  last  time  I  looked,  Japan  and  India 
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were  countries  that  were  basically  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  circumstances 
under  which  Japan  would  threaten  nuclear  annihilation  of  the 
United  States  because  of  some  disagreement  over  our  balance  of 
trade  or  India  would  be  threatening  nuclear  annihilation  of  the 
United  States  because  of  some  disagreement  over  import  of  Indian 
computer  software. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Excuse  me,  sir,  are  you  discounting 

Mr.  Pike.  So  I  think  at  this  point  we  are  basically  looking  at  the 
countries  that  don't  like  us  can't  get  to  us,  and  the  countries  that 
might  be  able  to  get  to  us  like  us. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Sir,  are  you  totally  discounting  the  possibility  of 
missiles  coming  from  what  used  to  be  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Pike.  No,  I  am  not,  and  I  think  the  Clinton  administration 
has  taken  some  major  initiatives  to  stabilize  the  Russian  aerospace 
complex  to  provide  alternative  forms  of  employment,  alternative 
commercial  opportunities  for  the  Russian  aerospace  complex.  And 
preserving  that  capability  in  Russia  rather  than  allowing  it  to  drib- 
ble out  overseas  is  going  to  be  far  more  effective  in  diminishing 
that  threat  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  deploying  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system. 

If  we  did  deploy  such  a  ballistic  missile  defense,  I  would  say, 
apart  from  the  fun  that  Richard  and  I  have  had  over  the  years 
jousting  over  ballistic  missile  defense  and  making  debating  points, 
I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  ask  ourselves  is  this 
something  that  we  would  really  have  such  confidence  in,  that  we 
would  have  such  confidence  in  its  reliability  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  bet  the  country  or  to  bet  Washington  or  to  bet  New  York 
City  that  it  would  actually  work.  You  are  talking  about  a  system 
that  is  going  to  be  running  Windows  95  on  Pentium  processors,  and 
I  would  say  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  recent  experience  with  those, 
we  would  be  unwise  to  bet  the  country  on  it. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  need  hardly  point  out  what  a  glib  answer  that  was 
on  both  points. 

I  mean,  first  of  all,  I  don't  believe  you  can  sensibly  exclude  the 
possibihty  that  missiles  developed  and  deployed  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  might  go  astray.  And  despite  the  effort  to  find  a  few  jobs 
for  a  few  Russian  aerospace  engineers,  this  has  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern.  And  the  fact  is  we  don't  have 
and  cannot  have  in  place  a  program  that  will  give  us  high  con- 
fidence that  somebody  will  not  seek  to  get  rich  by  selling  a  missile 
to  an  Iran  or  another  country  that  wishes  to  buy  one. 

We  don't  even  know  whether  the  Chinese  can  be  counted  upon 
not  to  sell  their  missile  technology  more  broadly  than  they  have 
done  so  already.  And  they  have  done  so  already.  There  are  Chinese 
weapons  in  Iran.  We  know  that. 

And  one  of  the  issues  that  really  shouldn't  be  in  dispute  is  the 
near  certainty  that  in  the  next  decade  there  will  be  a  diffusion  of 
missile  technology  and  the  technology  for  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological,  and  I  think  it  is  foolish  to 
deny  that  that  is  a  very  real  prospect. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  how  hard  we  try  in  the  end  we  will 
prove  unsuccessful  in  diminishing  the  threat  to  the  vanishing 
point,  but  if  the  threat  is  one  based  on  a  stolen  or  clandestinely  ac- 
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quired  missile  or  a  primitive  technology,  that  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  threat  that  we  can  best  expect  to  deal  with  with  a  limited  de- 
fense. 

In  the  days  of  the  cold  war,  the  argument  was  that  the  Soviets 
could  overwhelm  our  defense  no  matter  how  hard  we  tried.  And, 
while  there  was  debate  about  that,  it  was  not  a  silly  argument, 
that  they  could  always  exert  an  additional  effort. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  a  much  diminished  area,  and  that  is 
what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  I  thought  the  threat  was  smaller 
even  though  the  former  Soviet  Union,  various  republics,  still  have 
a  large  number  of  ballistic  missiles.  I  don't  think  there  is  the  will 
to  launch  a  massive  integrated  attack,  well-coordinated  attack  on 
the  United  States,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  threat  from  a 
much  smaller  incident,  including  even  an  accident  is  not  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  we  had  more  confidence  in 
the  control  systems 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Th£ink  you  very  much.  Mr.  Perle,  you  articulate 
well  concerns  that  I  have  had  for  far  more  than  a  decade,  and  I 
think  those  concerns  are  shared  by  a  big,  big  number  of  Americans. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  we  have  in  the  audience  today 
a  former  distinguished  ranking  member  of  this  committee,  Bob  Wil- 
son from  California.  And  I  would  like  to  recognize  at  this  time  Mr. 
Skelton  from  the  great  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  commented 
that  we  can't  take  a  chance  on  not  having  a  country  defended  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  with 
that  basic  premise,  and  I  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your 
statement. 

In  defending  a  nation,  there  are  two  basic  elements.  One  is  doc- 
trine. The  other  is  dollars.  Concerning  doctrine,  the  present  admin- 
istration has  relied  upon  as  its  centerpiece  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 
The  doctrine  and  subsequent  strategy  has  centered  around  that. 

And  then  let  me  point  this  out.  Section  9,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this 
bill  states  the  centerpiece  of  the  administration  defense  strategy, 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  reduces  Navy  ships  by  one-third,  Air  Force 
wings  by  almost  one-half,  funding  for  missile  defense  by  over  50 
percent.  And  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  reported  that  even 
the  restrictive  Bottom-Up  Review  could  be  underfunded  by  $150 
billion. 

So  we  see  that  the  shrinking  of  the  military  still  leaves  us  with 
the  strategy,  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  And  so  the  surrounding  doc- 
trine which  should  be  drawn  up  concerning  this,  according  to  them, 
is  $150  billion  short. 

The  President  is  recommending  $25  billion  over  the  same  five- 
year  period,  which  is  not  sufficient  in  my  opinion.  I  have  done  some 
work  in  the  area  of  budget,  and  I  find  that  my  figures  are  much 
higher  than  any  of  us  wish  to  believe.  I  am  still  working  on  that. 

In  this  whole  area  we  want  to  see  what  is  really  important,  and 
in  your  bill  it  refers  five  times  to  the  phrase  "earliest  possible  date" 
for  both  an  ABM  system  and  an  advanced  theater  missile  system. 
I  might  point  out  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  regarding  the  Army, 
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the  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  is  part  of  the  work,  the  doc- 
trine and  the  strategy,  though  I  am  sure  it  could  be  worked  further 
along  more  quickly. 

So,  even  without  any  cost — and  I  assume  from  the  figures  I  have, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that — I  may  be  wrong — an  additional  $25  billion  to 
do  this,  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Perle,  under  your  proposal,  ballpark? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  haven't  identified  a  program  or  begun  to  cost  it. 

Mr.  Skelton.  All  right.  Well,  let's  assume  it  costs  $25  or  so  bil- 
lion. That  would  put  us  at  $175  billion  underfunded  if  you  take  the 
GAO's  official  accounting. 

Recently,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  I  went  to  Europe,  and 
we  found  that  the  Army  transferred  $300  million  last  year  out  of 
its  training  account  into  the  account  to  fix  the  toilets,  fix  the  roofs, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  day  care  centers  for  the  living  conditions. 
And  this  is  not  talking  about  the  backlog — the  tremendous  backlog 
of  the  weapons,  trucks,  tanks,  fixing  housing.  As  of  this  moment, 
we  are  hurting  pretty  badly  just  to  tedce  care  of  the  soldier. 

I  am  really,  really  worried  about  this  over  and  above  our  con- 
versation today.  So  my  question  is.  Today,  will  this  Congress — will 
this  committee  in  looking  positively  at  what  you  suggest,  both  in 
theater  defenses  and  ABM  defenses,  will  this  Congress  and  this 
committee  belly  up  to  the  bar  on  what  it  is  going  to  cost? 

If  we  don't  and  we  do  as  you  suggest,  what  do  we  cut?  A  ready 
Army,  which  is  already  hurting?  A  stretched  Navy?  Air  Force 
wings  that  are  relying  a  great  deal  on  reservists  to  meet  their  mis- 
sions, particularly  over  Bosnia?  What  do  we  do?  A  Marine  Corps 
that  is  being  stretched  insofar  as  the  living  conditions  are  con- 
cerned? What  do  we  cut  if  we  don't  come  up  with  the  needed  fund- 
ing? 

I  would  appreciate  any  of  you  telling  me  what  we  cut  in  order 
to  achieve  your  goals.  I  am  going  to  start  with  you,  Mr.  Hadley. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  think  that,  obviously,  we  can  all  identify  things 
that  we  would  not  cut.  And  certainly  a  commitment  to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  is,  without  question,  a  very 
important  commitment  from  this  committee  and  from  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  it  talks  about,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  an  effective  program;  and  so  there  are  going  to  have  to  be 
technical  considerations  about  what  kind  of  program  makes  sense, 
how  fast  you  could  bring  it  on,  what  kind  of  funding  program 
would  be  associated  with  it.  So  on  a  year-to-year  basis  I  can't  tell 
you.  We  may  not  be  talking  about  dramatic  increases  in  dollars  on 
a  year-to-year  basis. 

I  don't  have  much  more  to  add  than  what  I  said  before.  What  I 
think  you  have  to  do  is  flip  around  and  say  are  there  any  dollars 
in  this  defense  budget  which  perhaps  don't  go  to  the  readiness  of 
our  forces  or  salaries? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Let  me  interrupt  you. 

I  have  looked  at  this  particular  issue,  and  I  was  surprised  that 
we  can't  cut  as  much  as  I  thought  we  could  initially.  I  wish  Mrs. 
Fowler  were  still  here  to  enter  into  this  conversation,  but  go  ahead 
and  answer  my  question,  please. 

Mr.  HLadley.  I  will  flip  it  around  and  say  are  there  any  dollars 
in  there  that  do  not  make  the  kind  of  direct  contribution  to  the 
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well-being  of  the  American  people?  And  I  think  there  are  questions 
that  can  be  raised  about  dollars  for  defense  conversion  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  think  there  are  questions  that  can  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  dollars  that  are  in  the  defense  budget  that,  in  fact,  are 
functions  that  might  arguably  be  in  the  budget  of  other  agencies. 

I  don't  have  a  program  to  put  before  you  here,  but  I  think  the 
important  thing  for  this  committee  to  do  is  to  say  we  are  not  going 
to  rule  out,  out  of  hand,  the  notion  of  trjdng  to  put  together  a  pro- 
gram that  will  lead  over  time  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  And 
I  think  that  is  really  the  issue.  Are  we  going  to  rule  it  out  of  hand 
or  is  this  committee  going  to  decide  it  is  going  to  be  a  priority  that 
you  are  going  to  put  in  the  pot  and  weight  against  other  competing 
priorities? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  it  is  tempting  to  say  that  you  could  begin  with 
the  $4.6  billion,  taking  1993  as  an  example,  that  was  essentially 
for  nondefense  programs  that  had  been  added  into  the  defense 
budget.  And  I  would  think  programs  of  that  nature  would  deserve 
special  scrutiny.  The  drug  enforcement,  medical  research — these 
may  be  worthwhile  objectives,  but  they  don't  belong  in  the  defense 
budget.  But  I  would  hope  you  would  do  that  in  any  case,  independ- 
ent of  the  question  of  H.R.  7. 

I  think  we  have  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Secretary  proposes. 
One  can  imagine  a  serious  program  that  reorients  us  in  policy 
terms  but  does  not  in  the  near  term  have  huge  cost  implications. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  I  think  we  force  ourselves  to  inflate  the 
cost  of  ballistic  missile  defense  by  some  of  the  restrictions  that  we 
seem  all  too  willing  to  accept  that  arise  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  In 
my  view,  the  sensible  way  to  identify  targets  is  to  put  sensors  in 
space.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  take  advantage  of  the 
tremendous  efficiency  that  results  from  space-based  sensors,  but 
there  is  a  debate  at  the  moment  as  to  whether  we  can  do  that  or 
whether  we  will  be  compelled  to  use  much  more  costly  and  less  ef- 
fective ground-based  systems  because  of  someone's  tortured  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Removing  the  restrictions — ^the  technical  restrictions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  from  our  planning  would  save  a  lot  of  the  money  that  will 
ultimately  need  to  be  invested  if  we  are  going  to  pursue  ballistic 
missile  defense  seriously.  And  somebody,  Mr.  Chairman,  ought  to 
do  an  analysis  of  the  added  costs  of  complying  with  a  treaty  that 
is  no  longer  really  relevant  to  our  principal  concerns. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  you  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  I  would  go  to  the  Russians,  who  I  think  also 
have  an  interest  in  recognizing  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  and  pro- 
pose revisions  that  would  permit  defense  to  go  forward,  both  thea- 
ter defenses  and  national  defenses,  and  only  if  they  refused  for 
whatever  reason  to  accept  reasonable  change  would  I  exercise  the 
right  we  have  under  the  treaty  to  withdraw.  And  I  don't  think  we 
will  have  to  withdraw  if  we  go  to  determine  that  we  will,  if  nec- 
essary, because  I  think  they  will  have  an  interest  in  a  collaborative 
approach  to  the  relaxation  of  those  restraints  which  now  prevent 
them  from  defending  themselves  just  as  it  prevents  us  from  defend- 
ing ourselves. 
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So  there  are  a  lot  of  considerations  here,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
duck  the  question  of  where  you  find  the  money.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  you  may  have  to  face  some  difficult  choices,  but  I  don't  think 
you  can  do  that  in  a  practical  sense  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
responds  to  the  requirement  in  title  II  that  he  put  forward  a  plan, 
and  you  can  evaluate  the  plan  and  see  whether  it  is  consistent  with 
the  other  necessary  programs  that  are  in  the  budget. 

Last,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  even  at  reduced  levels  of 
forces,  military  forces,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  the  fundamental 
threat  around  which  we  organized  and  built  our  military  establish- 
ment during  the  cold  war  is  changed.  We  no  longer  anticipate  a 
massive  conventional  invasion  through  the  center  of  Europe. 

And  yet  a  great  deal  of  our  force  was  developed  in  response  to 
that  threat,  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  transition  to  a  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  the  threats  of  the  future  and  provide  for  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform — and  I  think  that  is  a  first  priority — ^we 
may  have  to  downsize  even  further.  So  I  would  prefer  a  smaller  but 
better  equipped,  better  provided  force  rather  than  a  larger  one. 
And  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  try  to  hold  on  to  more 
than  it  is  practical  to  insist  upon  in  a  world  in  which  the  threats 
to  us  are  Ukely  to  be  at  greater  distances  and  that  require  agility 
and  quick  response  rather  than  the  very  formidable  forces  oriented 
toward  the  threat  in  the  central  front.  So  I  think  there  is  a  lot  that 
can  be  done  to  find  savings  in  the  budget,  but  it  is  going  to  mean 
some  painful  restructuring. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Keep  going  on  that.  On  that  point  you  and  I  are 
in  total  agreement. 

Mr.  Perle.  It  is  more  important  that  the  money  be  spent  well 
than  the  amount. 

Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Perle  isn't  always  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Edwards  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  first  say  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  term  or  the 
tag  line  star  wars  is  one  of  the  few  effective  tag  lines  Democrats 
have  come  up  with  in  the  last  20  years,  so  please  don't  take  that 
one  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Perle  and  Mr.  Hadley,  I  have  no  problem  with  the  concept 
of  spending  some  money  on  research  on  some  program  to  provide 
defense  for  the  continental  United  States,  but  I  have  a  real  prob- 
lem with  coming  here  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  this  Congress  after 
very  limited  hearings,  during  which  I  must  point  out  that  the 
empty  seats  on  the  front  row  of  this  committee  room  represent  the 
deciding  votes  on  this  issue,  without  consideration  to  costs  or  an 
examination  of  what  those  costs  would  be,  without  consideration  to 
trade-off's,  without  consideration  to  the  question  of  does  the  tech- 
nology work  or  is  there  a  technology  that  could  work. 

That  within  the  first  30  days  of  this  Congress,  despite  all  of 
those  problems,  we  are  going  to  say  and  vote  on  Tuesday  morning 
that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  an  antiballistic  missile  system.  That  is  what  I 
have  a  problem  with. 

And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  comments  about  the 
empty  seats  here  are  not  intended  to  disparage  either  someone 
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from  a  party  or  any  individual  member  of  this  committee.  We  all 
have  conflicting  schedules.  We  all  have  to  make  trade-offs.  We  all 
have  sometimes  more  than  one  committee  hearing. 

But  this  is  an  important  issue,  and  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on 
it  Tuesday  morning.  And  this  is  the  first  hearing  on  this  issue,  and 
many  of  the  members  that  should  be  in  those  empty  seats  are  folks 
who  signed  a  commitment  saying  that  this  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  I  can't  think  of  many  things  that 
should  be  more  important  than  at  least  making  every  effort  to  try 
to  be  here,  members  of  both  parties,  recognizing  and  respecting  the 
constraints  and  difficulties  we  have  in  our  scheduling,  but  this  is 
an  important  issue. 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  considering  these  constraints  and 
these  problems  and  the  lack  of  time  to  ask  these  questions  and  an- 
swer them,  we  ought  to  delay  this  important  decision.  If  this  is 
more — if  this  is  just  simply  a  symbolic  statement  that  means  noth- 
ing in  terms  of  cost  or  commitment  of  resources  of  this  country, 
then  we  ought  not  to  be  doing  this  in  the  first  30  days  of  this  Con- 
gress simply  to  make  some  statement  to  some  constituency. 

If  this  is  an  important  decision  and  vote  we  are  going  to  be  mak- 
ing Tuesday,  if  it  is  going  to  direct  priorities  and  resources  of  these 
United  States,  then  I  would  say  it  certainly  deserves  more  consid- 
eration than  we  have  time  to  devote  to  it  between  now  and  next 
Tuesday. 

The  chairman  talked  about  a  focus  group,  and  I  respect  that,  and 
I  know  the  chairman's  integrity  and  his  fairness  and  his  non- 
partisanship.  And  I  will  probably  vote  with  this  chairman  more 
times  than  I  would  vote  against  him  on  defense  issues  because  I 
share  his  commitment  to  a  strong  defense.  But  I  want  to  talk  about 
a  focus  group. 

And  he  talked  about  in  that  focus  group  people  who  were  willing 
to  say  they  would  vote  for  higher  taxes  and  even  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity to  pay  for  SDL  The  key  issue  here  is  what  trade-offs  are  we 
willing  to  make.  And  if  there  is  any  member  of  this  committee. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  that  is  willing  to  go  on  record  right  now 
saying  that  he  or  she  would  vote  to  cut  Social  Security  to  pay  for 
this  program,  I  shall  yield  the  rest  of  my  time. 

If  there  is  any  member  of  this  committee,  as  I  plan  to  do,  to  vote 
for  the  balanced  budget  amendment  who  is  willing  to  say  he  or  she 
will  change  his  vote  in  order  to  help  fund  through  deficit  spending 
SDI,  then  I  shall  give  that  member  the  rest  of  my  time. 

If  there  is  any  member  of  this  committee  that  has  taken  a  com- 
mitment to  vote  against  new  taxes  but  is  willing  to  change  that 
commitment  to  say  this  is  an  important  program  and  it  even  re- 
quires new  taxes,  I  will  gladly  give  up  the  remainder  of  my  time 
at  this  hearing. 

If  there  is  any  member  of  this  committee  willing  to  say  that  he 
or  she  will  cut  a  base  or  an  installation  in  their  district  to  pay  for 
this,  let  them  speak. 

In  all  honesty,  I  am  not  willing  to  say  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
one  of  the  Army  divisions  at  Fort  Hood  in  my  district  to  pay  for 
an  SDI  program  whose  cost  is  unknown  and  whose  technology  is 
unproven. 
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And  what  are  the  trade-offs  when  we  talk  about  focus  groups? 
We  are  a  focus  group  here.  What  trade-offs  are  we  wiUing  to  make? 
Am  I  willing  to  vote  to  cut  the  F-22,  the  C-17,  the  B-2?  Is  Sonny 
Montgomery  willing  to  cut  the  National  Guard?  Are  we  willing  to 
cut  pay  raises  for  enlisted  personnel?  It  seems  to  me  these  are  all 
the  questions  we  ought  to  be  asking  before  we  say  on  Tuesday 
morning  this  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  my  problem,  Mr.  Perle  and  Mr.  Hadley,  is  not  with  the  argu- 
ments you  presented  that  this  is  something  we  should  study,  we 
should  research  and  we  should  spend  money  on,  but  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  answer  these  many,  many 
questions  before  on  Tuesday  morning  we  say  that  this  shall  be  our 
policy? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  would  just  make  a  brief  response  to  that. 

You  can't  get  an  outside  witness,  I  don't  think,  reliably  to  come 
up  before  you  and  outline  a  program  technically  and  with  associ- 
ated costs.  We  don't  have  the  kind  of  information  you  would  need 
to  do  that.  It  would  not  be  a  reliable  input  to  you.  It  seems  to  me 
the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to  get  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
look  at  it  with  all  the  resources  at  his  disposal  and  say  if  you  want 
to  do  this  in  a  prudent  way,  this  is  what  I  would  propose.  And  you 
can  debate  that  and  you  can  make  judgments  about  how  that  fits 
with  other  priorities. 

I  guess  what  I,  reading  H.R.  3,  what  I  thought  that  legislation 
was  about  is  this  committee  and  the  Congress  saying  that  this  is 
a  subject  area — defending  country  against  these  threats — that 
ought  to  be  a  priority  and  to  start  off  a  process  with  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  see  if  you  can  define  a  program  that 
makes  sense  technically  and  that  has  some  costs  associated  with  it 
that  makes  sense  with  other  priorities. 

I  don't  think  you  can  get  outside  witnesses  that  can  do  that  for 
you  reliably.  It  has  really  got  to  come  from  the  administration,  and 
I  thought  that  was  the  process  that  really  the  legislation  would 
kick  off  because  all  those  questions  you  raised  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. There  is  no  question. 

Mr.  Perle.  What  you  have  now  is  a  policy  in  the  budget  that 
says  there  will  be  no  defense,  that  it  is  not  only  not  accorded  a  high 
priority,  it  is  accorded  a  low  priority — in  fact,  no  priority  at  all. 
That  is  a  pretty  draconian  conclusion  at  which  the  administration 
arrived  after  taking  office  when  it  essentially  terminated  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  defense. 

This,  of  course,  isn't  an  authorization  to  spend  money.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  debate  the  merits  of  whatever  program  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  and  Bill  Perry  is  a  responsible  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  believe  that  in  response  to  this  legislation  he  will  put 
before  you  fairly  assessed,  responsibly  analyzed  options. 

I  mean,  there  will  be  a  temptation,  of  course,  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  ballistic  missile  defense  to  produce  a  program  the  cost  of 
which  is  so  high  and  the  risks  of  which  are  so  great  that  no  one 
in  his  right  mind  would  fund  it,  but  I  don't  think — I  think  from  Bill 
Perry  you  will  get  an  honest  answer,  that  these  are  the  options. 

Then  you  will  have  undoubtedly  some  difficult  choices  to  make 
in  deciding  the  priority  of  this  program  as  opposed  to  the  priority 
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of  other  programs,  but  at  the  moment  it  couldn't  be  a  lower  prior- 
ity. 

You  may  argue  that  it  is  being  pushed  into  too  high  a  priority 
by  title  11.  What  will  happen  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  that  this  as- 
sertion of  the  high  priority  that  the  Congress  attaches  to  defending 
this  country  will  end  up  in  competition  with  all  other  programs 
when  you  get  to  the  point  of  authorizing  the  budget  and  appro- 
priating funds.  How  else  do  you  change  a  policy? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  would  simply  suggest  that  if  the  characterization  of 
the  $3  billion  a  year  program,  including  about  half-a-billion  dollars 
a  year  on  national  missile  defense — if  one  would  characterize  that 
level  of  effort  in  the  terms  that  Mr.  Perle  has  just  done  as  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  terminated  and  a  program  that  could  not  have 
any  lower  priority,  that  would  suggest  to  me  that  if  we  have  to 
spend  $3  billion  a  year  just  to  msiintain  this  thing  and  terminate 
its  status,  that  if  we  are  actually  talking  about  getting  out  and  de- 
ploying something,  that  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  some  multiple 
of  that,  and  we  are  unavoidably  going  to  be  confronted  with  pre- 
cisely all  of  the  trade-offs  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  this 
morning. 

I  would  say,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  half  billion  dollars  that  the 
Clinton  administration  has  been  budgeting  for  national  missile  de- 
fense does — and  the  reason  that  we  are  spending  so  much  money 
on  it  is  that  it  does  provide  rolling  options  through  these  successive 
technological  epochs  to  deploy  something  should  the  need  arise. 

Now  the  problem  that  they  are  going  to  have  in  defining  what 
constitutes  an  effective  defense  is  a  question  of  effective  against 
what.  And  in  the  absence  of  a  definable  threat,  in  the  absence  of 
a  foreseeable  threat,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  define  what  would  constitute  effective.  But,  should  that 
threat  arise,  the  half  billion  that  we  are  already  spending  provides 
an  option  for  deploying  in  a  time  frame  of  a  few  years,  certainly 
a  short  time  frame  compared  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  go  from 
a  Scud,  to  go  from  an  ICBM.  That  is  the  difference  between  being 
able  to  build  a  little  Piper  Cub  and  being  able  to  build  a  Concorde 
or  a  747.  That  wouldn't  be  easy. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you  for  your  answers. 

My  time  is  up.  I  will  simply  conclude  by  sajdng  if  we  were  just 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study  this  issue,  I  would  vote 
for  it  this  moment.  But  that  is  not  what  this  proposal  says.  It  says, 
it  shall  be  the  policy  to  deploy  this  system  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  would  just  like  to  again  make  the  statement  that  we 
don't  know,  of  course,  what  this  will  cost.  There  are  all  kind  of 
technologies  out  there  now  that  can  be  built  upon  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  problem  can  be  solved.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
going  to  let  us  know  that  debate  will  come  later  on,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  trade-offs. 

And  I  C£in  share  the  gentleman  from  Texas's  concern  about  trade- 
offs and  all  these  kind  of  things  because  I  am  in  the  process  right 
now,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  working  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee,  of  trjdng  to  get  together  a 
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presentation  to  make  before  the  Budget  Committee  of  our  needs  for 
our  defenses. 

And  we  have  no  idea  how  much  money  (we  will  be  able  to  get. 
We  have  to  makethat  decision  and  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  first 
of  all.  Then  we  will  have  to  make  these  decisions  on  the  priorities 
for  missile  defense,  the  modernization  and  readiness,  and  all  the 
rest  of  these  things. 

But  at  this  point  I  am  concerned  about  doing  all  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done  and  not  taking  away  from  defense  but  enhancing 
our  defenses  and  the  framework  of  what  we  are  able  to  get.  But 
the  debate  on  the  amount  will  come  later  on.  I  will  be  involved  in 
it  with  anybody,  and  I  share  your  concern  about  it. 

Mr.  Edwards.  OK. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  briefly  to  me  on 
that? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  will. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  chair,  but  let  me 
underscore  again  for  the  purposes  of  emphasis  the  theme  that  has 
run  throughout  these  hearings. 

Title  II  says  it  shall — now,  we  all  understand  artful  legislative 
language,  may  or  shall.  This  language  says  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

That  is  a  mandate.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  speak  of  dollars 
in  title  II,  but  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  those  of  us  who  are 
contemplating  embracing  or  not  embracing  a  shall  be  the  policy  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  at  least,  based  on  as  much  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis as  we  can  obtain,  determine  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  esti- 
mate of  those  dollars. 

Now,  our  best  judgment,  and  no  one  has  contradicted  it,  is  at  a 
minimum  $25  billion,  18.9  of  it  for  the  national  defense  system. 
Now,  if  you  come  up  with  a  different  figure — I  don't  think  I  am  car- 
r3dng  out  my  fiduciary  responsibilities  appropriately  if  I  don't  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  policy  and  what  are  the  economic  implications 
and  what  are  the  trade-off  implications  before  I  make  that  judg- 
ment. 

I  conclude  by  the  comment  I  made  in  my  earlier  remarks.  By 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  you  have  already  constrained  the 
nature  of  the  debate  in  a  limited  dollar  environment  on  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  respect  to  other  items  in  the  bill  by  developing 
and  embracing  a  shall  policy  that  in  our  opinion  does  indeed  em- 
brace approximately  $25  billion.  That  is  almost  inescapable. 

So  how  can  you  talk  about  policy  without  talking  about  the  eco- 
nomic implications?  This  is  much  too  premature  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  decision  before  we  are  able  to  look  at  the  full  plate  of  issues 
that  are  going  to  be  before  this  committee.  That  is  what  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  are  sa3dng. 

Mr.  Talent.  Will  the  Chairman  yield? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  Talent.  I  want  to  respond  to  what  Mr.  Dellums  is  saying, 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  where  he  is  coming 
from.  I  think  in  a  way  he  is  concealing — his  argument  conceals  in 
a  process  argument  what  is  really  a  substantive  argument. 
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These  witnesses — two  of  these  witnesses  have  testified,  many  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  beheve  that  there  is  a  substantial 
risk  of  some  kind  of  a  rogue  or  dehberate  single  ICBM  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  that  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense — ^there  is  at  least  a  substantial  chance  that 
we  can  develop  a  highly  effective  ballistic  missile  defense  against 
that  attack. 

If  those  propositions  are  true,  then  I  would  submit  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  a  perfectly  rational  and  reasonable  policy  position 
to  take  that  we  ought  with  maximum  speed,  in  less  than  100  days 
if  we  can  do  it,  begin  building  that  defense,  at  least  within  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  dollar  figures  anybody  suggests.  And,  yes,  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  say  if  it  costs  $25  billion  to  protect  New 
York  from  being  incinerated  against  a  substantial  risk,  then  we 
ought  to  do  that. 

So  it  seems  to  me  what  you  are  really  saying  is,  no,  that  substan- 
tial risk  doesn't  exist  or,  no,  we  cannot  build  an  effective  ballistic 
missile  defense  against  it,  which  is  an  argument  based  on  sub- 
stance rather  than  dollars.  Because  I  know  the  gentleman  doesn't 
intend  this  way,  but  I  think  in  a  way  his  argument  has  the  effect 
of  suggesting  that  a  reasonable  person  could  not  want  to  move  ex- 
peditiously on  this,  whatever  the  foreseeable  cost,  given  the  param- 
eters. 

I  know  you  are  not  saying  that,  that  I  am  being  unreasonable  in 
believing  that  perhaps  I  need  to  do  that  or  irrational.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  rational  to  believe  if  the  risk  is  as  these  gentlemen  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  move  as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  would  like 
to  move  more  quickly  than  100  days  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Dellums.  As  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  because  the  gen- 
tleman questioned  the  veracity  of  the  gentleman's  argument,  I 
would  like  to  respond. 

First  of  all,  there  are  two  arguments.  There  is  the  process  argu- 
ment. As  I  said  earlier,  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  contract,  the 
most  basic  contract  you  have  is  to  engage  in  your  responsibilities 
in  a  process  that  is  deliberative,  thoughtful,  and  substantive.  That 
is  what  we  have  to  do.  That  is  why  we  are  being  paid  here.  So  that 
is  the  fundamental  contract  that  we  have.  Set  aside  the  process. 
Then  you  and  I  can  argue  the  substance. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  you  don't  have  a  process  that  allows 
us  to  engage  in  all  of  the  substantive  realities  that  are  both  im- 
plicit and  explicit  in  the  issue  that  is  before  us,  and  to  argue  any 
other  way  is  to  belie  the  reality.  We  have  argued  for  days  and 
weeks  and  months  on  this  issue.  You  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  policy 
based  on  one-half  day  of  hearing  and  can  rationalize  that? 

So  I  think  the  process  argument  is  an  important  argument  and 
the  substantive  argument.  I  am  prepared  to  engage  the  gentleman 
all  day  long  on  the  substance,  but  where  is  the  process  that  allows 
us  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman 


The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  have  to 

Mr.  Skelton  [continuing].  May  I  have  30  seconds? 
The  Chairman.  Thirty  seconds.  We  have  got  to  let  witnesses  tes- 
tify and  respond  to  questions  and  not  argue  among  ourselves.  We 
can  do  that  in  markup. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  I  feel  like  my  comments  a  while  ago  were  not 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you've  got  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  fit  this — and  I  appre- 
ciate them.  I  understand.  I  would  like  to  help  them.  But  I  also 
think  we  had  better  fit  this  in  the  fi-amework  of  a  document  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  known  as  our  defensive  doctrine. 

We  have  to  take  care  of  the  troops  first.  If  we  don't  take  good 
care  of  the  troops,  they  are  going  to  vote  with  their  feet.  And  I  re- 
member in  1979,  1978,  when  the  type  of  troops  that  we  had 
couldn't  do  what  we  are  asking  them  to  do  today. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  to  cut  this  off.  We  will  de- 
bate among  ourselves  in  markup,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  a  question.  It  is  a  little  frustrating  down  here  on 
this  bottom  rung  listening  to  everyone  walk  through  all  of  this. 

I  want  to,  first,  associate  myself  with  my  colleague  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  he  hit  it  right  on  the  head.  This  is  something 
that  we  are  pursuing,  I  think,  in  great  haste  that  has  a  very,  very 
major  implication  to  national  security,  and  I  don't  think  that  we 
need  to  do  that  in  the  time  frame  of  which  it  has  been  proposed. 

And  with  all  due  respect  for  the  individuals  testif5dng  today,  you 
are  the  wrong  people  to  be  here  at  this  time.  As  Mr.  Hadley  said, 
you  are  not  able  to  give  us  the  insight  that  we  need  as  to  the  tech- 
nological ramifications  cost  and  all  these  other  ramifications,  and 
there  are  people  who  can. 

I  went  out  and  asked  General  O'Neill  to  come  over  and  to  speak 
with  me  just  yesterday,  and  some  of  the  assumptions  and  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  today  could  have  been  easily 
cleared  and  refuted  by  the  person  on  the  inside  that  is  really  work- 
ing with  this  day  to  day,  as  opposed  to  what  I  feel,  franldy,  is  a 
political  position  as  opposed  to  a  national  policy  position  and  what 
we  are  doing  for  the  national  defense  as  it  applies  to  SDL 

Now,  we  have  a  program;  $3  billion  is  not  chicken  feed.  We  are 
investing  in  this  and  have  been  investing  in  this  for  some  time. 
And  as — if  you  will  take  the  time  to  have  General  O'Neill  testify — 
and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  that  you  invite  him  to  testify — 
you  will  discover  that  we  do  have  a  very  good  plan.  In  fact,  we 
could  go  through  a  deplo5rment  if  there  weren't  treaty  obligations 
to  concern  ourselves  with  and  if  the  real  technological  advances 
had  been  made  that  they  anticipate. 

But  if  we  go  out  and  buy  a  deployable  global  system  now,  na- 
tional defense  system  now,  we  will  have  a  boat  anchor  in  five  years 
probably.  We  are  not  ready.  We  would  buy  obsolescence  because  we 
are  doing  some  very,  very  constructive  things  in  the  theater  that 
will  take  us,  I  think,  into  the  next  step  which  will  be  the  national 
defense  system.  That  is  the  logical  step. 

But  to  take  this  leap  that  I  see  which,  in  fact,  I  think  is  a  short 
circuit  in  competing  with  other  national  defense  systems — which  is 
what  we  do.  We  compete  with  these  systems  based  on  threat  and 
national  security  needs. 

And  Ike  Skelton  is  absolutely  correct.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
troops.  We  have  to  look  at  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  other  programs 
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if  we  invest  in  the  front  end  the  kinds  of  moneys  we  are  talking 
about  to  go  through  a  deployment  posture  that  I  think,  and  you  can 
reply  to  this,  buy  into  obsolescence  at  this  juncture  in  haste  to  es- 
sentially satisfy  a  political  position. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  if  I  might. 

First  of  all,  I  think  you  misconstrue  both  the  purpose  of  title  II 
of  H.R.  7  and  you  certainly  misconstrue  what  I  have  come  here  to 
recommend  today. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  buy  obsolescence.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  you  buy  any  particular  technology.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  we  change  the  current  policy,  which  is  itself  a  change  from 
the  policy  of  the  previous  administration. 

And  on  the  subject  of  haste,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  haste  with 
which  SDI  was  abandoned  will  make  the  time  schedule  for  a  rein- 
vigoration  of  an  approach  to  defense  seem  leisurely  by  comparison. 
I  mean,  SDI  was  swept  out  when  the  new  administration  came  into 
office. 

And  we  are  not  necessarily  even  talking  about  SDI.  We  are  talk- 
ing in  broad  concept  about  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  have  a  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles. 

The  legislation  asks  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  one  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  which  is  a  concept  that  obviously  com- 
prehends technology  and  budgets.  So  that  what  you  will  get  from 
the  Secretary  is,  I  hope,  a  range  of  options  for  meeting  the  obliga- 
tion of  article  2.  And  presumably  he  will  come  to  you  and  say,  this 
is  the  technology  I  can  provide  on  this  time  scale  and  at  this  price; 
and  on  a  slower  time  scale  it  will  be  a  different  price  and  maybe 
a  different  technology. 

Now,  if  we  came  up  here  and  said  to  you  this  is  the  system  that 
you  must  buy  and  here  is  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  you  would  have 
every  right  to  say  this  is  a  usurpation  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  of  the  Secretary,  of  Greneral  O'Neill,  and 
others.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  change  the  current  policy, 
which  is  to  put  national  defense  on  a  back  burner,  to  run  the  risks 
entailed  in  not  having  a  national  defense  at  the  moment  when  we 
may  desperately  need  one  and  when  we  may  wish  that  we  had 
made  the  decision  years  earlier. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity,  this  committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  rec- 
ommendations that  come  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  So  what 
you  are  really  sa3dng  is  we  think  this  should  be  a  priority.  Give  us 
a  feasible,  cost-effective,  budgetarily  responsible  approach  to  devel- 
oping a  national  defense  because  we  think  it  is  important. 

Now  you  can  take  the  other  view  that  it  is  not  important,  but 
that  is  the  choice  you  have  to  make.  And  so  when  you  say  it  is  po- 
litical— I  mean,  it  is  a  policy  difference,  there  is  a  difference  in  pol- 
icy perspective  between  the  two  of  us  and  John  Pike  and  between, 
as  I  sense  it,  the  new  Republican  majority  and  the  administration 
in  office. 

So  the  issue  to  be  settled  is  a  policy  question.  Is  it  important  that 
we  have  a  national  defense?  And  then  you  work  through  the  proc- 
ess with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  coming  to  some  sensible  pro- 
posal that  the  country  can  afford  that  can  be  fit  within  the  defense 
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budget  that  will  not  detract  from  other  defense  programs  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  if  I  may  comment,  the  very  argument  that 
you  make  we  are  doing  in  reverse.  We  are  not  doing  the  investiga- 
tion. We  are  not  doing  the  analyzation  of  the  issue  prior  to  making 
the  policy.  And  that  is  my  concern. 

I  support  the  concept,  actually,  of  this  whole  missile  defense  op- 
eration. I  just  want  it  to  be  done  in  a  posture  and  a  process  by 
which  we  don't  answer  the  questions  before  we  get  the  data. 

Mr.  Perle.  You  won't.  Not  a  dime  is  going  to  be  spent  until  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  review  the  proposals  that  the  Secretary  devel- 
ops. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Would  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  If  I  might  just  add  on  to 

Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular  order. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  should  have  the  remarks  addressed  to 
the  Chair. 

Who  has  the  time?  Mr.  Peterson.  His  time  is  about  up. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  am,  but  I  appreciate  the  comments. 

The  point — I  don't  think  we  are  so  far  away  as  some  of  the  testi- 
mony has  belied  here.  I  think  we  are  a  lot  closer.  It  is  just  the  proc- 
ess here. 

Let  us  get  into  the  investigation.  As  Mr.  Edwards  has  said,  just 
let  the  question  be:  All  right,  Mr.  Perry,  what  do  you  really  think 
about  this?  What  is  your  recommendation?  And  then  allow  us  to 
react  to  that.  That  is  a  lot  different  than  establishing  a  policy  that 
says  you  will,  you  shall. 

Mr.  Perle.  It  is  a  jump  start.  And  it  is  a  jump  start  because 
when  it  comes  to  national  defense  the  battery  is  dead.  This  admin- 
istration has  decided  we  are  not  going  to  have  one. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  not  sure — I  certainly  think  there  is  some  ar- 
gument whether  or  not  that  is  true,  at  least  from  my  briefings  from 
General  O'Neill.  The  $3  billion  is  real  money. 

Mr.  Perle.  Most  of  that  is  for  theater  defense.  It  is  almost  all 
theater  defense. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  technological 

The  Chairman.  Point  of  order — and  the  Chair  has  indulged  dif- 
ferent ones  this  morning  that  are  running  over  the  time  involved, 
and  I  have  tried  to  be  lenient,  and  I  want  to  try  to  be  fair  to  every- 
body about  it. 

At  this  time,  we  will  recognize  Ms.  Harman  from  California. 

Ms.  Harman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  promise  not  to  go  over 
5  minutes. 

I  am  an  unabashed  supporter  of  ballistic  missile  defense.  It  is 
critical  to  the  industrial  base  of  my  district,  and  I  also  believe  it 
is  critical  to  our  national  security. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Perle  that  missiles  pose  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  U.S.  allies  now  and  may  pose  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  United  States — the  continental  United  States  in  the  future. 
I  plan  to  fight  for  a  robust  ballistic  missile  defense  budget  as  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1996  authorization  debate.  And  if  the  administra- 
tion recommends  a  figure  that  I  think  is  lower  than  necessary,  I 
would  fight  to  add. 
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Having  said  this,  however,  I  think  this  conversation  is  out  of  se- 
quence. And  I  totally  agree  with  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  others  that  we  should  be  considering  all  this  when  we 
consider  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  so  that  we  can  see  where  it 
fits  and  we  can  see  what  it  costs  and  we  can  then  assess,  as  many 
people  have  said,  the  trade-offs.  I  would  be  prepared  to  trade  some 
things  off  for  this.  I  don't  have  an  ideological  problem  with  this. 

My  question  to  the  witnesses — I  don't  know  how  you  would 
choose  to  answer  this — is,  do  you  feel  that  coming  forward  now 
with  a  piece  of  legislation  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
is  more  sensible  than  would  have  been  a  policy  recommendation  in 
the  context  of  the  budget  to  increase  and  perhaps  change  the  na- 
ture of  ballistic  missile  defense? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Let  me  try  and  answer  that  if  I  can. 

I  think — to  answer  your  question  and  Mr.  Peterson's  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, I  think  what  you  are  hearing  from  Richard  and  me  is  the 
following:  If  we  were  writing  on  a  blank  slate  you  might  be  right. 
It  is  our  view — and  you  will  hear  from  the  administration  on  Fri- 
day— that  we  are  not,  that  instead  we  are  writing  on  a  slate  that 
says  it  shall  not  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  an  antiballistic  missile  system  that  is  capable 
of  providing  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  United  States. 

And  if  we  are  right  and  if  that  is  the  policy,  then  you  don't  get 
to  the  debate  that  you  have  both  mentioned  is  important  until  you 
change  that  policy.  That  is  what  we  are  saying. 

And  we  think  it  is  appropriate  for  this  Congress  to  say  it  shall 
be  the  policy  to  do  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an  effective  system. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  decide  what  that  means  and  how  much 
it  would  cost  and  how  much  you  want  to  pay,  but  I  think  the  point 
we  are  trying  to  make  is  you  don't  get  to  that  debate  unless  you 
delete  the  "not"  from  what  we  understand  to  be  the  current  policy. 
That  is  what  we  think  this  legislation  would  do. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  it  is  the  administration's  position  on  this,  and 
I  think  the  position  has  basically  been  ratified  by  the  last  Congress 
in  a  series  of  authorization  and  appropriation  bills  is  that,  based 
on  the  currently  available  intelligence,  based  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  time  horizons  for  potential  threats,  time  horizons  for  potential 
technologies  for  deplo3rment,  that  it  would  be  premature  to  have  a 
commitment  today  to  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
And,  obviously,  that  is  a  decision  that  the  previous  Congress  and 
this  administration  have  made  within  the  context  of  other  national 
priorities,  and  so  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  in  and  say  that 
the  answer  is  deploy  ballistic  missiles  defense  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  we  will  worry  about  what  the  question  was  later  on,  but  we 
already  know  what  the  answer  was. 

Mr.  Perle.  The  alternative  is  to  go  from  premature  to  too  late 
without  it  ever  being  timely.  And  if  this  administration  had  re- 
mained committed  to  developing  a  national  defense,  you  would 
have  an  entirely  different  debate,  but  it  made  a  deliberate  decision 
to  shift  from  national  defense  to  theater  defense.  It  then  reduced 
the  funding  by  80  percent. 

And  so  what  we  are  left  with  is  a  rather  leisurely  investment  in 
theater  defenses  that  is  in  great  danger  of  being  hopelessly  con- 
strained and,  in  fact,  rendered  ineffective  by  a  negotiation  in  Gene- 
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va  at  which  performance  parameters  are  being  placed  on  theater 
defenses.  And  what  it  all  adds  up  to  is  a  very  weak  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  a  deliberate  matter  of  policy 
to  the  notion  of  active  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  change  that,  and  it  gives  the  Congress 
multiple  opportunities  to  reconcile  the  change  of  policy  with  the  re- 
alities of  budgets  and  priorities  as  it  plays  out  downstream.  So  you 
haven't  lost  any  opportunity  to  say  we  think  the  earliest  possible 
date  is  too  costly.  It  is  going  to  have  to  slip  by  2  years  or  3  years 
or  5  years.  You  will  have  a  full  range  of  options. 

But  without  something  like  this,  this  administration  will  come 
and  go  without  ever  changing  the  current  policy. 

Ms.  Harman.  Thank  you.  I  see  my  time  is  up. 

I  just  would  add  one  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that 

1  appreciate  these  answers.  I  think  this  committee  is  fully  capable 
of  changing  the  priority  given  to  ballistic  missile  defense,  and  I 
would  have  preferred  that  it  come  up  in  the  context  of  the  fiscal 
year  1996  authorization  debate.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  lady. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  committee  that  I  am  working  off  of  a 
list  of  people  as  they  entered  in  the  committee  room  and  recognize 
them  in  order.  The  next  is  Mr.  Weldon  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  testimony.  In  the  9  years  that  I 
have  been  on  this  committee  I  have  assumed  that  our  responsibil- 
ity was  to  assess  the  threats  that  are  out  there,  irregardless  of  the 
dollar  amount,  to  come  back  to  our  colleagues  on  this  committee 
and  in  the  Congress  and  tell  them  what  that  threat  is  and  what, 
under  ideal  conditions,  would  be  our  response  and  then  to  work 
with  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  other  committees  to  then  fit 
in  whatever  dollars  are  available  to  meet  the  needs. 

We  have  not  done  that  over  the  past  several  years,  and  I  think 
this  committee  has  acknowledged  that.  We  have  all  acknowledged 
that  it  was  Senator  Nunn  who  said  that  we  pulled  the  budget  num- 
ber for  defense  out  of  the  air.  It  was  this  committee  over  the  past 

2  years  who  told  this  administration  that  it  was  making  a  fun- 
damental mistake  in  cutting  defense  by  $128  billion  over  5  years. 
We  said  that. 

What  has  the  President  done?  Last  night,  he  reaffirmed  what  he 
said  in  December.  Yes,  he  made  a  mistake.  So  it  was  this  commit- 
tee who,  in  fact,  said  we  were  cutting  defense  too  much  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  threats  that  were  out  there.  And  now  this  President 
is  responding  as  he  did  in  the  State  of  the  Union  speech  last  night 
and  sa3dng  he  is  going  to  put  more  money  back  in  in  line  with  what 
we  said. 

In  terms  of  what  our  mission  is,  I  think  it  is  to  assess  if  there 
are  gaps  in  our  defense  posture  for  the  American  people,  and,  if  so, 
what  do  we  do  about  them. 

The  testimony  I  have  heard — I  think  all  three  are  in  agreement 
there  is  a  gap  there.  There  is  a  gap  in  terms  of  defending  ourselves 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles.  There  is  disagreement  about 
how  to  respond. 

One  position  is,  ignore  it.  It  is  not  that  big  of  a  deal.  Mutually 
assured  destruction  will  save  the  day  again. 
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On  the  other  hand,  our  other  witnesses  are  saying  let's  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Perhaps  let's  reinvigorate  a  program  of  trying  to  re- 
spond to  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  situations  that  we  have  had  in  this  committee 
in  our  briefings  this  year,  we  know  the  Russians  have  sold  long- 
range  cruise  missiles  to  Iran.  That  is  a  fact.  We  know  that.  We 
know  that  Moscow  still  operates  the  only  ABM  system  in  the 
world.  Why  would  Moscow  employ  an  operational  ABM  system  if 
we  don't  need  it  because  we  are  under  this  mutually  assured  de- 
struction system?  Why  would  they  have  one?  It  is  in  place  now.  It 
hasn't  gone  away  because  Russia  has  taken  over  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

And  if  we  read  the  January  15th  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times,  we  saw  where  our  CIA  bought  the  latest  Russian  air  de- 
fense system  delivered  to  an  air  base  down  in  Huntsville,  AL,  that 
is  superior  to  the  Patriot  system.  If  we  bought  it,  I  can  guarantee 
you  all  of  our  enemies  are  buying  that  same  system  from  Russia. 
These  are  facts.  This  is  reality.  And  we  have  an  obligation,  I  think, 
to  respond  to  that. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  have  not  been  happy  with  how  we 
have  spent  money  on  SDI  and  these  programs  in  the  past.  I  think 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  a  boondoggle.  I  have  not  seen  the  results. 
I  have  not  seen  concrete  things  that  I  could  point  to  that  we  can 
say  to  the  American  people  this  is  a  wise  investment  of  your 
money.  So  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  blank  check  for  some  pie-in-the- 
sky  idea  to  come  in  here  and  tell  us  just  throw  a  couple  more  bil- 
lion at  it,  and  we  will  solve  all  your  problems. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  threat  that  is  there 
and  look  at  the  technologies  that  are  currently  being  developed  and 
see  whether  or  not,  one  technology  at  a  time,  the  American  people 
should  invest  any  more  money  in  any  of  these  technologies  and  if 
so,  what  are  we  going  to  get  in  terms  of  return. 

That  is  the  kind  of,  I  think,  outlook  that  we  should  take  in  this 
upcoming  session;  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Research  Committee, 
that  is  going  to  be  my  focus.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  blank  check 
for  anybody.  It  is  going  to  be — to  say  let's  look  hard  and  fast  at  this 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  let's  look  at  what  we  can  gain. 

And  I  understand  we  need  to  look  at  what  constraints  are  being 
placed  upon  us  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  is  not  the  same  Soviet 
Union. 

As  someone  who  has  traveled  there,  who  has  been  involved  with 
Soviet  issues  since  my  graduation  from  college  with  a  Russian 
studies  degree,  I  want  us  to  work  with  them.  But  I  also  understand 
the  mind-set  of  the  Soviet  system  and  also  understand  that  trust 
is  something  they  have  not  yet  fully  understood  in  terms  of  mutual 
trust  and  respect.  So  what  I  would  say  to  you  I  think  is  important. 

And  while  my  colleagues  say  where  do  we  get  the  money  from — 
I  mean,  come  on.  If  this  is  a  priority — we  talk  about  acquisition  re- 
form. We  had  breakfast  with  Secretary  Perry  this  morning.  He  said 
we  could  save  billions  of  dollars  if  we  in  this  Congress  reform  the 
way  we  buy  systems. 

We  are  spending  $13  billion  this  year  out  of  the  defense  bill  on 
environmental  costs.  Is  that  more  important  than  protecting  the 
people  from  an  accidental  nuclear  launch? 
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We  are  spending  $4.7  billion  of  money  that  this  committee  never 
authorized,  $2  billion  of  it  in  R&D  that  the  Pentagon  didn't  ask  for 
that  we  stuck  in — and  we  didn't  stick  it  in.  The  appropriators  stuck 
it  in.  We  are  spending  $3  bilhon  on  defense  conversion.  We  are 
spending  $1.5  billion  on  Haiti. 

We  are  paying  the  soldiers  from  Bangladesh  right  now — ^their 
salaries,  their  benefits,  their  health  care  costs.  I  hear  my  colleagues 
talk  about  our  soldiers.  Why  are  we  paying  money  for  the 
Bangladeshi  soldiers  in  Haiti  today?  Were  we  consulted  on  that  de- 
cision before  we  had  to  take  $iy2  billion  of  readiness  money  to  sup- 
port the  President's  decision? 

We  have  the  ability  to  make  these  decisions,  and  we  should  be 
involved  in  it,  but  I  also  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  look  at 
what  the  threat  is  and  not  to  give  anyone  a  blank  check  and  not 
to  say,  yes,  we  are  going  to  return  to  some  massive  expenditure  of 
funds  unlimited  with  no  accountability. 

If  we  spend  one  dime  of  money,  which  this  committee  will  decide, 
we  better  have  a  time  frame.  We  better  have  goals.  We  better  have 
objectives.  And  then  we  will  measure  them  on  those,  not  some 
blank  check  that  I  think  has  largely  been  the  problem  of  the  past. 

I  close  with  two  questions.  Mr.  Perle,  the  President  last  night 
stated  that  there  are  no  missiles  aimed  at  the  United  States.  With 
your  understanding  can  we  unequivocally  state  today — can  anyone 
unequivocally  state  today  that  we  have  verified  that  no  Russian 
missiles  are  today  aimed  at  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  the  President  is  taking  the  word  of  President 
Yeltsin  for  that,  and  I  am  not  sure  President  Yeltsin  would  know. 
In  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  he  might  not. 

Mr.  Weldon.  How  quickly  can  you  redirect  a  missile?  Is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  weeks,  months  or  minutes  or  hours? 

Mr.  Perle.  If  their  system  is  still  intact,  it  would  be  a  very  short 
time. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Short  in  terms  of  hours? 

Mr.  Perle.  Hours. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Finally,  what  would  be  the  damage  caused  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  if  one  SS-25,  which  currently  has  10  war- 
heads, landed  in  a  metropolitan  area  of  this  country?  Because  this 
is  the  real  question  that  the  American  people  have  to  understand 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Maybe  we  can't  protect  them  all.  Just 
like  when  the  President  wanted  to  remove  the  assault  weapons 
that  didn't  solve  all  of  our  problems.  What  would  be  the  damage 
caused? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  it  would  be  so  astronomical  that  on  a  list  of 
ensurable  risks  I  would  think  this  would  be,  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
most  cost-effective  insurance  one  could  imagine,  way  ahead  of 
earthquakes,  tornadoes,  floods,  and  the  rest. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  We  will  be 
moving  on.  We  are  trying  to  get  to  everybody  we  can. 

We  are  going  to  conclude  the  hearing  at  1  o'clock.  I  think  the  wit- 
nesses can  stay  until  that  time,  and  I  will  try  to  get  to  everybody 
that  is  present. 

Next,  Mr.  Bateman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and  I  will  use  a  part 
of  my  time  to  enjoin  those  members  of  the  committee  who  are  left 
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that  we  better  get  accustomed  to  being  a  little  bit  more  considerate 
of  one  another  as  we  apply  the  5-minute  rule.  I  have  been  sitting 
here  for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  wait  for  my  turn  to  arrive,  but  I  shouldn't  be  here  while 
people  who  have  used  their  time  then  pursue  additional  time  to  de- 
bate between  themselves  or  with  the  witnesses. 

Having  said  that,  we  have  essentially  a  very  easy  part  of  our 
task  as  we  address  a  policy  question  of  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
have  a  national  and  a  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  That 
ought  to  be  an  easy  question  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
committee  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  come  down  on  the  side  that  we  should  have  such  systems.  I 
also  come  down  on  the  side  of  I  don't  want  it  to  be  done  on  a  pell- 
mell  basis  where  we  waste  billions  of  dollars  for  immature  tech- 
nology or  obsolete  technology. 

Certainly,  I  have,  frankly,  some  concerns  that  we  have  gone  to 
a  rhetorical  excess  in  the  present  language  of  the  bill  in  saying  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  we  literally  mean  that,  I  think  we  are  saying 
something  we  shouldn't  say.  I  really  don't  believe  that  is  what  we 
mean  to  say. 

If  what  we  mean  to  say  is  it  is  a  policy  of  the  U.S.  Grovemment, 
as  established  by  the  Congress,  to  have  a  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  that  is  effective  and  workable  and  affordable  and 
a  national  defensive  system  that  is  effective  and  workable  and  af- 
fordable, we  want  them  as  soon  as  practical  to  have  them,  I  think 
certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  a  substantial  consensus  in 
developing  the  language  which  implements  that  as  a  national  pol- 
icy. And  I  think  that  is  really  the  only  basis  for  what  this  proposed 
legislation  is  talking  about. 

Having  said  that  and  if  I  have  a  minute  longer — I  think  some- 
thing that  is  very  important  and  a  very  specific  value  that  has 
emerged  from  this  hearing,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  administra- 
tion's position  with  respect  thereto  seems  to  have  frozen  into  time 
and  space  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  initial  adoption  and 
ratification  of  that  treaty  in  a  totally  different  strategic  era  than 
we  now  operate  in  and  that,  at  the  very  least,  this  administration 
should  not  be  seeking  to  have  an  expansive  interpretation  of  it  that 
even  defeats  the  theater  ballistic  defense  systems  that  we  ought  to 
be  very,  very  busy,  especially  busy  deploying. 

What  we  really  ought  to  be  doing  is  to  say  to  the  Russians  and 
to  anybody  else  affected,  this  is  a  different  ball  game.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent era.  It  serves  our  interest  to  forget  the  dead  end  of  the  past 
and  let's  do  what  is  practical,  common  sense,  and  realistic. 

If  the  Russians  find  themselves  unable  to  accept  that,  we  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  and  should  exercise  that  right.  And  that  is 
a  large  part  of  where  our  discussion  ought  to  be  taking  us. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  policy  decision.  I  don't  think  we  have  that 
much  disagreement  over  what  a  sound  policy  ought  to  be,  and  let's 
not  get  so  caught  up  in  our  rhetoric  £ind  hjrperbole  that  we  don't 
resort  to  stating  the  policy  if  indeed  there  is  substantial  agreement 
as  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  any  comments  from  anybody  at  the 
table  or  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  Pike.  I  think  that  the  challenge  before  this  committee  and 
the  challenge  before  the  Secretary  in  the  event  that  H.R.  7  is 
adopted  into  law  is  going  to  be  trjdng  to  operationalize  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  earUest  possible  date  and  by  what  is  meant — 
what  do  you  mean  by  cost-effective  and  operationally  effective? 
What  level  of  effectiveness  is  going  to  meet  those  criteria?  What  is 
going  to  be  done  to  certify  to  the  Congress  and  certify  to  the  tax- 
payer that  there  is  any  confidence  that  the  proposed  system  is 
going  to  actually  meet  that  level  of  effectiveness? 

I  think  that  much  of  the  debate  that  we  have  had,  both  in  this 
room  today  and  over  the  last  several  years  or  several  decades,  has 
been  precisely  over  these  questions  of  what  is  the  level  of  con- 
fidence that  you  have  in  the  system's  effectiveness  and  what  con- 
stitutes effective. 

From  my  perspective,  given  the  likely  political  threats  and  the 
scenarios  under  which  these  systems  might  be  used,  I  think  that 
we  would  basically  be  requiring  an  effectiveness  level  and  a  con- 
fidence in  that  effectiveness  that  is  simply  not  physically  achiev- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee  is  prepared  to  say  that  90- 
percent  effectiveness  with  90-percent  confidence  is  good  enough  for 
government  work,  then  I  think  that  it  needs  to  be  very  clearly  stip- 
ulated what  level  of  effectiveness  and  what  level  of  confidence  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  as  well  as  to  make  sure  that  there  has  been 
a  testing  program  in  place  to  give  you  that  effectiveness  and  give 
you  that  confidence. 

Mr.  Perle.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  add,  I  don't  know  any- 
one professionally  involved  in  this  subject  who  believes  that  100 
percent  is  achievable.  And  the  notion  that  because  you  couldn't 
achieve  100  percent  you  shouldn't  do  anything  was  an  argument 
that  has  led  us  in  part  to  the  situation  we  are  now  in.  So  nobody 
is  asking  for  100  percent. 

I  think  that  your  point  is  extremely  well-taken.  The  word  prac- 
ticable might  have  been  a  better  word  than  possible,  but  I  think 
everyone  in  this  room  understands  that  we  are  talking  about  a  sen- 
sible program,  a  program  that  fits  within  budgets,  that  fits  within 
the  broad  parameters  of  national  policy,  and  no  one  is  suggesting 
that  we  should  race  at  unreasonable  speed  and  an  unreasonable 
cost  in  the  direction  of  developing  a  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Geren  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief. 

But  at  the  risk  of  sounding  Pollyannaish,  from  listening  to  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  conmiittee  as  well  as  listening  to  the  people 
on  the  panel,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  are  as  far  apart  in  our 
goals  as  perhaps  we  thought  coming  in. 

My  side,  we  are  focusing  on  "shall  develop."  Your  side  is  focused 
on  a  very  expansive  reading  of  "possible,"  as  Mr.  Perle  and  Mr. 
Hadley  both  have  read  into  possible,  practical  considerations  of 
other  options,  other  alternatives. 

Perhaps  just  a  careful  read — and  as  Mr.  Bateman  worked 
through  this  language,  perhaps  a  redrafting  of  this  we  could  come 
up  with  something,  that  certainly  you  aren't  going  to  please  every- 
one but  something  that  people  are  more  comfortable  with. 
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Because  if  you  do  emphasize  the  "shall,"  it  does  sound  like  we 
are  taking  away  all  the  authority  and  all  the  discretion  away  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  But  if  what  we  are  asking  by  this  lan- 
guage is,  Secretary  Perry,  please  go  do  a  study  that  we  as  a  com- 
mittee want  to  see  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  what  the  tradeoffs  are, 
what  is  involved  in  coming  up  with  implementing  this  policy  and 
come  back  to  us  so  that  we  can  consider  it  when  we  consider  our 
authorization  bill,  I  would  expect  that  most  of  the  folks  except 
those  who  just  say,  as  Mr.  Pike,  they  don't  believe  in  this  policy, 
could  agree  with  that.  And  the  process  that  we  all  believe  so 
strongly  in  would  not  be  degraded. 

And  what  I  would  like  to  ask  is  that,  after  this  hearing,  if  we 
would  take  some  time  in  a  bipartisan  manner  to  work  with  this 
language.  And  if  "shall"  doesn't  mean,  by  gosh,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
do  it.  Put  your  blinders  on  and  come  back  and  you  do  exactly  what 
you  were  told.  Let's  make  sure  the  language  reflects  that. 

And  if  as  soon  as  possible  means  practicable  and  we  can  inter- 
pret that  in  a  way  that  does  give  him  some  discretion  and  doesn't 
cause  him  to  ignore  all  of  his  other  responsibilities,  let's  make  sure 
that  is  there. 

I  just,  having  listened  to  this  all  morning,  feel  like  there  is  more 
common  ground  here  than  we  conceded  going  in.  And,  really,  I 
guess  I  don't  have  a  question,  but  I  came  here  thinking  this  was 
just  going  to  be  a  fight.  There  would  be  irreconcilable  differences. 
But  after  listening  I  am  not  sure  I  think  that  any  longer. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
if  we  can't  try  to  work  together  to  come  up  with  language  that  is 
respectful  of  the  process,  that  is  critically  important  to  the  comity 
of  this  committee,  the  effective  operation  of  this  committee.  And  I 
think  of  all  committees  in  the  Congress  this  one  has  to  be  biparti- 
san because  it  is  so  important  that  the  American  people  have  con- 
fidence that  the  armed  services  of  this  country,  that  the  decisions 
about  it  are  made  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  So  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  that  transcends  just  the  value  to  our  operation  of  the 
committee  of  proceeding  with  comity  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 

I  have  no  further  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Geren. 
>  I  can  identify  with  your  remarks,  and  I  appreciate  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  have  already  gotten  probably  a  letter  from  me 
or  you  will  be  getting  one  to  the  effect  that  in  the  chairman's  mark 
I  am  soliciting  input  from  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  before 
I  even  arrive  at  my  final  chairman's  mark  in  this  matter. 

Hopefully,  we  will  get  input  from  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  will  make  this  truly  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  all  matters  before 
this  committee  are  supposed  to  be,  in  my  estimation.  I  want  all  of 
them  to  be  bipartisan,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  partisan,  and  in  that 
effort  we  are  going  to  try  to  work  out  language  and  whatever  we 
can  within  the  parameters  of  the  legislation  we  have,  of  course,  and 
germaneness. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  next  call  on  Mr.  Talent  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Talent.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Geren  com- 
mented, I  recognize  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  chair  and  the 
ranking  member  to  interject  comments  as  they  see  fit  in  between 
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questions,  and  it  is  not  really  the  prerogatives  of  those  of  us  who 
are  much  more  junior.  And  I  probably  should  not  have  trans- 
gressed on  the  gentleman's  courtesy  by  asking  him  to  yield  a  while 
ago,  and  if  I  did  make  it  more  difficult  for  other  Members  to  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  apologize  to  you  and  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  just  go  into  the  issue  of  the  possible  risk  that  is  out  there 
because  you  said  something,  Mr.  Pike,  which  didn't  really  compute 
with  me.  I  will  give  you  a  hypothetical.  Maybe  you  can  comment 
on  it,  and  then  maybe  Mr.  Perle  or  Mr.  Hadley  can  comment  on 
it. 

You  suggested  that  the  existence  of  a  national  defense  system 
would  have  no  or  no  substantial  impact  on  the  decisions  a  Presi- 
dent might  make  or,  indeed,  I  suppose  a  foreign  power  might  make 
in  the  instance  where  some  regime  had  an  ICBM  with  a  nuclear 
weapon  because,  since  we  couldn't  be  certain  we  could  stop  it,  that 
it  would,  therefore,  not  enter  into  the  decisionmaking  at  all. 

Let  me  give  you  this  hypothetical  then.  Saddam  Hussein  devel- 
ops an  ICBM  with  a  nuclear  missile.  He  attacks  Kuwait  and  takes 
it  and  is  considering  attacking  Saudi  Arabia.  In  which  case  the  Is- 
raelis indicate  to  us  they  may  have  to  get  involved,  and  we  could 
have  a  general  war  in  the  Mideast,  freezing  all  the  oil  reserves 
there,  possibly  bringing  the  Russians  in  or  whatever. 

OK.  The  President  has  to  decide  how  to  proceed.  Now,  obviously, 
he  has  the  offensive  capability  to  wipe  out  Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein 
sends  the  message  that  if  we  intervene  conventionally  in  any  way 
he  will  go  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  shoot  the  missile  at  us. 

Are  you  telling  me  that  the  existence  of  an  antiballistic  missile 
system  with,  let  us  say,  90-percent  effectiveness,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  9-out-of-lO  chance  to  shoot  that  missile  down,  would  not 
enter  into  the  President's  deliberations  in  considering  the  spectrum 
of  risk  of  different  alternatives  or  into  Saddam  Hussein's  delibera- 
tions in  considering  whether  he  could  indeed  bluff  the  United 
States  into  not  responding  conventionally? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  the  question  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  na- 
tional interests  that  are  at  stake.  The  question  is  not  what  would 
happen  once  the  nuclear  weapons  are  used.  The  question  is  what 
is  the  probability  that  the  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Talent.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Pike.  The  question  is  whether  the  matters  that  are  at  stake 
are  worthy  of  risking  a  general  nuclear  exchange.  Saddam  Hussein 
has  to  ask  himself  is  Kuwait  worth  turning  Iraq  into  a  sea  of  radio- 
active glass. 

Mr.  Talent.  Isn't  he  less  hkely  to  shoot  that  ICBM  at  us  know- 
ing that  we  are  more  likely  to  respond  because  we  have  got  a  mis- 
sile defense  that  gives  us  some  chance  of  shooting  it  down?  Doesn't 
that  unravel — tend  to  unravel  the  whole  scenario  for  him  so  that 
he  is  less  likely  to  try  it  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Pike.  Let's  go  back  to  Desert  Storm.  There  are  two  dynamics 
there.  One  of  them  is  we  have  an  antimissile  system  that  we  claim 
is  perfect.  President  Bush,  post-Desert  Storm,  says  that  Patriot 
was  working  perfectly.  Certainly  the  impression  that  was  created 
in  the  case  of  a  lot  of  people  watching  television  was  that  Patriot 
was  working  the  first  time,  every  time.  That  did  not  appear  to  be 
slowing  down  Saddam's  Scud  attack. 
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On  the  other  hand,  prior  to — during  the  Desert  Shield  phase  of 
that  operation,  there  were  statements  made  by  IsraeH  officials, 
French,  British  and  American  officials  that  if  Saddam  Hussein  ini- 
tiated the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  he  would  regret 
it.  He  did  not  initiate  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

I  would  say  that  the  case  history  that  we  have  here  is  that  the 
existence  of  the  Patriot  really  didn't  seem  to  make  too  much  dif- 
ference as  to  whether  Saddam  decided  to  fire  Scuds.  But  the  cer- 
tainty that  if  he  initiated  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
that  Saddam  Hussein  might  have  been  the  first  to  use  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  but  he  knew  that  he  would  not  be  the  last,  and 
that  stayed  his  hand. 

Mr.  Talent.  Do  any  of  you  other  gentlemen  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Two  points.  Strategically,  the  Patriot  missile  did 
what  it  needed  to  do,  which  was  to  permit  Israel  to  stay  out  of  the 
war  and,  therefore,  not  fraction  the  coalition.  It  was  an  enormous 
strategic  success. 

Operationally,  it  had  some  problems  partly  because,  as  you  and 
others  know,  it  had  a  very  checkered  history  as  to  whether  it  was 
going  to  be  an  antiballistic  missile  weapon  or  not.  It  was  redirected 
a  number  of  times  to  be  antiair  only,  and  so  we  had  a  case  where 
it  was  a  very  close  thing  whether  we  would  have  Patriots  available 
at  all. 

And  I  think  it  is  strange  to  me  to  argue  from  the  imperfections 
of  that  system  that  no  system  is  preferable.  And  on  the  deterrence 
point  I  think,  having  been  in  the  administration,  it  was  a  very  un- 
clear thing  whether  we  could  come  out  with  a  formulation  that 
would  deter  Saddam  Hussein  from  using  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

The  public  debate  was  very  unclear  as  to  whether  we  were  going 
to  consider  retaliating  in  kind  or  not  if  he  exercised  those  weapons. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  operational  reasons  which  we  can  get  into 
at  some  later  point  as  to  why  he  might  not  have  used  what  capabil- 
ity he  had,  so  I  think  that  is  not  a  clear  case  of  deterrence  at  all. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  from  the  very  concise  way  you 
pose  the  question  that  it  is  bound  to  be  a  consideration  in  the  mind 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  in  the  mind  of  an  American  President.  And 
if  one  were  talking  about  nuclear  weapons  and  intercontinental 
ranges,  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  intercept  that  missile 
would  not  only  affect  the  way  in  which  an  American  President 
might  choose  to  deal  with  that  threat  but  it  would  affect  the  way 
in  which  the  threat  was  posed  in  the  first  place. 

And,  indeed,  one  can  take  it  a  step  further  and  say  that  a  con- 
vincing ballistic  missile  defense  can  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  that  offensive  missile  in  the  first  place.  If  you  know 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  after  having  made  a  huge  investment 
in  acquiring  a  ballistic  missile,  it  still  has  to  penetrate  a  defense 
that  it  may  not  be  competent  to  penetrate,  you  may  not  embark  on 
that  program  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Talent.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  close  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  analysis  of  somebody  like  Saddam  Hussein  who  is  consider- 
ing possible  nuclear  blackmail,  if  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  a  sys- 
tem reduces  by  20  or  25  percent  his  likelihood  that  he  can  get  away 
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with  it,  it  is  of  obvious  strategic  import  to  the  United  States.  I 
thank  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  DeLauro. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  panel  members.  It  is  my  understanding — I 
am  a  new  member  to  the  committee — ^that  the  hallmark,  if  you  will, 
of  title  II  is  its  call  to  deploy  a  defense  of  the  United  States  against 
ballistic  missile  attack.  Secondarily,  it  calls  for  the  deployment  of 
highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses. 

In  terms  of  the  debate  and  the  discussion  on  policy  and  what 
U.S.  policy  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  precisely  reverses 
the  priorities  that  up  to  now  had  been  widely  accepted  and  that  is 
the  theater  missile  defenses  are  top  priority.  And  not  as  a  member 
of  this  committee  but  as  a  Member  of  this  House  I  have  voted  for 
theater  missile  defenses  and  think  that  is  very  important  and  that 
national  missile  defense  is  a  distant  second. 

The  issue  is  that  in  fact,  at  least  for  me,  that  we  are  changing 
policy  and  that  what  we  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  have  is  the 
full  and  comprehensive  debate  or  deliberation  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  policy  ought  to  be  changed.  I  think  that  is  what  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  are  talking  about  today  is  that  we  will  have  been 
here  since  9:30  this  morning,  we  will  conclude  at  1  o'clock,  and,  in 
essence,  the  entire  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  U.S.  defense  policy 
as  it  pertains  to  ballistic  missiles  will  be  reversed  from  what  it  has 
been 

And  I  might  add  I  have  not  been  on  the  committee  before,  but 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  very,  very  highly  developed  bipartisan 
debate  that  exists  in  this  committee.  And  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
amounts  focused  in  theater  missile  defense  that  that  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan decision  and  that,  in  fact,  that  is  the  direction  that  we 
ought  to  be  going  in. 

What  is  the  rush?  What  is  the  rush?  We  are  all  here  because  we 
truly  believe  that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  it- 
self and  that  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  best  possible  de- 
fense, given  the  resources  that  we  have.  And  our  priorities  can 
shift  and  change  depending  upon  what  the  threats  are,  but  what 
is  the  rush  to  change  this  policy?  And  why  not  have  a  policy  debate 
that,  in  fact,  then  says  what  is  effective,  what  isn't?  What  is  the 
effective  level,  what  isn't?  And  what  are  the  various  costs  involved 
with  those  levels? 

And  then  we  can  make  a  decision  based  on  the  best  information 
in  order  to  provide  the  best  defense  for  this  country.  That  is  essen- 
tially what  my  basic  question  is  about  this. 

Because  we  do  have  other  priorities — readiness,  modernization.  I 
come  from  a  State  that  is  very  defense  dependent,  from  Connecti- 
cut. These  are  very  important  issues.  And  yet  we  seem  to  be  put- 
ting, as  the  ranking  member  said,  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Let's 
debate  our  policy  on  national  defense  as  it  pertains  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense. 

Mr.  Perle.  You  certainly 

Ms.  DeLauro.  And  why  should  Congress  accept  this  reverse  in 
policy  based  on  three  and  a  half  hours  of  debate  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  if  I  may  suggest,  the  change  from  the  notion 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  national  defense  to  the  idea  that  we 
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shouldn't  have  a  national  defense  and  that  we  should  shift  funds 
that  were  envisioned  for  that  purpose  to  theater  defense  was  made 
without  even  3  hours  of  debate  in  the  Congress  because  it  was 
made  entirely  in  the  executive  branch  by  an  incoming  administra- 
tion that  was  opposed  to  national  ballistic  missile  defense.  There 
was  no  debate. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  man  I  greatly  admire,  stood  up  and 
said  we  have  a  new  policy.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  national  de- 
fense. We  are  going  to  put  our  effort  into  theater  defenses.  And 
there  was  no  debate,  and  Congress  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
debate  it  subsequently. 

So  what  this  does  in  a  sense  is  restore  the  status  quo  ante,  and 
it  brings  you  back  to  the  changes  that  were  implemented  when  the 
new  administration  came  into  place.  And  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  debate  subsequently,  just  as  you  had  time  to  debate  subse- 
quently the  change  that  took  place  in  1992. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  But,  in  fact,  this  does  place  a  mandate — and  I  am 
not  suggesting  because,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  on  the  committee  so 
there  was  no  debate.  In  fact,  maybe  there  should  have  been  to  try 
to  do  the  same  thing,  to  tilt  the  balance  I  think  becomes  a  bit  of 
posturing  versus  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  there  is 

What  we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  on  is,  after  a  review  of  what 
is  and  the  Congress  has  voted  on  this  issue — I  mean,  they  have 
voted  over  and  again,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion — they 
have  come  to  some  conclusions  about  it.  And  so  that  there  is  not — 
we  are  lacking  at  this  moment  the  opportunity  to  make  the  deci- 
sion we  have  to  make  next  week  on  very  limited  information.  And 
my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  the  problem  that  you  have  is  that  if  you  exam- 
ine the  guidance  that  is  provided  in  this  language  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  to  just  exactly  what  sort  of  system  are  we  talking 
about  here  and  what  is  it  that  is  to  be  portrayed  in  the  report  that 
is  to  be  submitted  next  year,  that  you  are  really — that  the  process 
that  has  been  entrained  thus  far  really  has  not  provided  adequate 
guidance. 

What  does  it  mean,  the  earliest  possible  date?  I  think  that  there 
would,  obviously,  be  some  advocates  of  ballistic  missile  defense  who 
would  say  that,  well,  the  earliest  possible  date  is  about  36  months 
down  the  road.  I  think  that  the  administration  has  made  a  judg- 
ment that  the  earliest  possible  date  is  a  decade  down  the  road, 
more  than  a  decade  down  the  road  because  of  their  inability  to 
identify  what  would  constitute  highly  effective  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  identify  a  threat  against  which  that  effectiveness  could  be 
gauged. 

We  have  had  discussion  here  about  what  constitutes  effective.  In 
the  absence  of  a  political  guidance  out  of  a  reasoned  process  here, 
reasonable  people  can  disagree  as  to  what  constitutes  effective,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  run  off,  spend  all  of 
this  time  making  a  report  without  any  sense  of  what  it  is  that  the 
American  people  want  him  to  be  trying  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  has  expired.  I  want  to  assure  the  lady 
that  we  will  have  ample  opportunities  to  debate  this  matter,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  this  additional  hearing  on  Friday  with  the 
Secretary,  and  so  I  can  assure  the  lady  you  will  have  all  the  time 
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you  want  to  ask  all  the  questions  you  want,  and  we  will  debate  this 
thing  at  length.  Everybody's  rights  will  be  reserved. 

With  that,  I  would  Uke  to  recognize  Mr.  Underwood  from  Guam. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity even  though  it  is  a  little  bit  late,  but  such  are  the  vagar- 
ies of  the  membership  on  the  committee. 

I  have  a  very  strong  and  personal  interest  in  the  issue  of  missile 
defense.  I  think  in  the  discussion  between  national  defense  and 
theater  defense,  I  think  Guam  fits  into  the  theater  defense  issue. 

And  I  am  a  little  bit  curious  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  capacity 
to  hit  a  U.S.  territory.  I  think  North  Korea  may  have  that  capacity 
in  short  order.  And  that,  unless  Guam  is  not  considered  a  U.S.  ter- 
ritory, the  discussion  of  hitting  a  U.S.  territory  is  very  real  to  me 
and  very  real  to  the  people  I  represent. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  still  remain  a  little  dubious  about — and 
a  little  critical  about  the  whole  approach  given  here  and  the  atten- 
tion given  to  national  missile  defense.  And  I  would  like  to  just  ven- 
ture a  couple  of  comments,  raise  a  couple  of  fundamental  points, 
and  ask  a  question. 

One  is  the  characterization  of  critics  in  the  opposition.  I  know 
that  sometimes  hearings  have  a  kind  of  up  and  down.  We  start  off 
a  little  combative,  and  then  we  start  to  profess  that  we  are  behav- 
ing in  a  bipartisan  manner  and  we  are  not  so  far  apart  after  all, 
and  now — then  we  reach  the  end.  It  always  seems  to  have  a  kind 
of  ebb  and  flow  of  its  own. 

But  I  think  that  the  original  position  and  the  paper  presented  by 
Mr.  Perle  tended  to  characterize  opposition  as  rigid  and  as  highly 
emotional,  and  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  that  simply  be- 
cause I  think  that  both  opponents  and  adherents  of  a  national  mis- 
sile defense  system  can  be  equally  rigid — can  be  equally  rigid  in 
their  approach. 

And  I  think  that  we  all  have  to  concede  that  some  advocates  and 
some  opponents  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  can  be  equally  rigid. 

Fundamentally,  I  think  what  we  have  here,  as  has  been  adver- 
tised, is  a  policy  debate,  but  it  is  a  policy  debate  that  is  occurring 
in  a  vacuum,  kind  of  in  isolation  from  other  critical  issues.  Because 
in  all  policy  debates,  we  must  address  the  issue  of  resources,  com- 
peting priorities.  Even  Mr.  Hadley  recognized  and  raised  the  issue 
that  as  an  outside  witness  he  cannot  provide  inside  perspectives. 
And  it  is  those  very  inside  perspectives  that  would  inform  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  proceed  on  this  policy. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  we  perhaps  will  get  some  of  those  on 
Friday.  But  that  wasn't  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  worked  out  that  way.  And  as  we  address  this  issue,  we 
have  to  talk  about  competing  priorities. 

And  for  me,  I  share  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  people  in  uniform.  And  dollars  are  important.  And  while 
I  recognize  that  Mr.  Perle  had  indicated  earlier  that  this  would 
jump  start  the  process  of  poUcy  debate,  it  might  in  fact — it  might 
in  fact  short-circuit  the  whole  thing. 

The  second  point  is — ^the  second  fundamental  point  is  threat  as- 
sessment. I  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong  on  threat  as- 
sessment, but  I  think  we  shouldn't — ^we  must  spare  no  effort  in 
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finding  out  what  is  right.  What  is  a  legitimate  assessment  of  our 
existing  threats  and  what  are  the  more  likely  threats? 

That  is  why  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Pike's  analogy  of  insurance, 
looking  at  national  security,  and  our  defense  posture,  as  an  insur- 
ance policy.  And  I  would  take  it  to — I  would  take  it,  based  on  what 
Mr.  Pike  has  provided  us  this  morning  and  this  afternoon,  that  ac- 
cepting this  as  our  national  policy  priority  would  be  like  or  similar 
to  acquiring  insurance  against  typhoons  in  Virginia. 

How  do — what  do  you  see  in  terms  of  the  threat  assessment,  £ind 
why  are  all  three  of  you  so  far  apart  on  that? 

Mr.  Hadley.  If  I  might,  let  me  make  the  point  about  threat  as- 
sessment. One  of  the  problems  that  this  committee  has  and  the 
country  has  is  protecting  against  surprise.  We  got  very  good,  we 
thought,  at  figuring  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
spent  a  lot  of  resources  following  it. 

We  found  out  in  the  gulf  war,  we  were  less  good  at  finding  out 
what  was  coming  on  in  other  countries  with  respect  to  prolifera- 
tion, efforts  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  means 
to  deliver  them.  We  were  surprised  at  how  far  Iraq  was  along  on 
some  of  its  programs.  That  tells  us  that  there  is  a  limited — that  we 
have  limited  resources  to  figure  out  what  is  going  on  and  that  prob- 
lem is  compounded  when  it  is  not  a  question  simply  of  countries 
being  able  to  go  through  the  laborious  process  over  time  of  develop- 
ing indigenously  the  technical  capabilities  to  launch  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  prospect  we  have  now  of  transfer,  coming  out  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  coming  out  of  a  country  like  China,  as  you 
pointed  out,  coming  out  of  a  country  like  North  Korea,  where  in 
fact  you  can  transfer  a  whole  system.  That  is  something  that  al- 
lows a  country  to  become  a  player  in  terms  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  means  to  deliver  them  very  quickly.  And  I  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  unwelcome  surprise  that  you  need  to  hedge 
against. 

The  point  we  are  making  here  is,  in  order  to  hedge  against  that, 
you  need  some  kind  of  actual  program  that  says  you  are  going  to 
be  in  the  business  of  developing  a  defense  for  that  kind  of 

Mr.  Pike.  Clearly  the  Clinton  administration  has  taken  that  into 
account,  that  we  are  spending  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year,  that 
strikes  me  as  being  a  fairly  hefty  insurance  premium  against  those 
tjTJes  of  things. 

The  fortunate  fact,  though,  about  long-range  ballistic  missiles,  is 
that  unlike  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  or  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons,  things  can  basically  take  place  underneath  roof- 
tops or  in  caves  where  our  reconnaissance  satellites  have  a  hard 
time  figuring  out  what  is  going  on.  Ballistic  missiles  are  something 
that  do  have  to  be  tested  in  order  to  have  some  reliability,  and  that 
testing  is  extremely  visible.  And  in  the  case  of  every  other  country 
which  has  developed  them,  it  is  something  that  has  taken  a  long 
time  before  you  had  a  ballistic  missile  that  anybody  would  have 
any  confidence  in. 

So  I  would  say  that  in  terms  of  indigenous  development,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  we  would  see  that  coming  a 
long  way  off.  And  in  terms  of  the  transfer  of  whole  systems,  I  think 
the   negotiations   that   the   administration   has   undertaken   with 
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China  and  Russia  in  terms  of  finding  alternative  sources  of  employ- 
ment for  their  aerospace  industry,  has  substantially  diminished  the 
risk  of  transfers  of  whole  systems,  and  certainly  done  so  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  an  active  defense 
system. 

Mr.  Perle.  Just  on  the  last  point,  I  think  that  is  really  quite 
wrong.  There  is  simply  no  way  that  we  can  ensure  against  the  elic- 
it sale  of  a  ballistic  missile  by  somebody  who  stands  to  get  rich  in 
a  single  deal.  It  is  a  very  real  danger.  It  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  governments  that  we  are  working  with.  And  in  some  cases  may 
even  be  contrary  to  the  government  policies.  And  I  would  point 
again  to  Chinese  exports  to  Iran  of  missiles,  over  our  objections, 
which  I  believe  continue  even  to  this  day  and  may  well  be  a  prob- 
lem in  the  future  as  well. 

On  the  question,  if  I  may,  of  the  emotionalism  of  the  debate,  my 
reference  was  to  the  architects  of  the  policy,  and  not  to  people  who 
have  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other.  Because  I  think  if  there  is  ever 
an  intellectual  history  of  this  issue,  it  will  show  that  the  opposition 
in  principle  to  the  notion  of  defense  attracted  a  great  deal  of  pas- 
sion. And  there  are  people  who  are  just  dead  set  against  having  a 
defense. 

It  isn't  a  question  for  them  of  priorities,  it  isn't  a  question  of  cost, 
it  isn't  a  question  of  technical  efficacy.  They  believe  and  have  ar- 
gued, have  not  been  shy  about  arguing,  that  vulnerability  is  desir- 
able, that  the  safest  condition  is  a  condition  of  mutual  vulner- 
ability. This  is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  vigorously  argued  for  the 
last  quarter  century  by  people  who  wouldn't  want  a  defense  even 
if  it  were  free  and  even  if  it  were  effective,  because  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  source  of  instability. 

And  what  astonishes  me,  and  hence  my  reference  to  the  passion 
and  the  emotionalism  on  this  issue,  is  that  the  people  who  held 
that  view  during  the  cold  war  continue  to  be  opposed  to  defenses 
even  in  the  post-cold-war  world  where  the  purpose  is  different,  the 
program  is  different,  the  objective  is  different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  on  that  point  alone,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  just  seems 

The  Chairman.  Briefly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  May  I? 

The  Chairman.  Please  conclude,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  just  seems — to  me  it  just  seems  inappropri- 
ate to  raise  that  in  this  context.  Because  what  we  were  supposed 
to  engage  in  was  a  discussion  of  the  advocacy  of  your  own  posi- 
tions, and  I  respect  that  entirely,  but  it  seemed  like  we  were  argu- 
ing against  people.  And  now  you  clarified  that  they  are  not  even 
in  this  room,  that  they  are  not  people  who  are  members  of  this 
committee. 

So  I  think  the  way  that  the  debate  was  characterized  quite 
missed  the  point.  I  thank  the  point  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  in 
terms  of  as  a  national  priority,  not  deal  with  debates  that  go  back 
10,  15,  20  years,  even  though  I  respect  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  described  it  as  the  source  of  the  current  policy.  Be- 
cause there  is — let's  be  clear,  the  current  administration  is  opposed 
to  developing  and  deploying  a  national  defense  for  the  United 
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States.  It  is  opposed  to  doing  that.  It  will  reluctantly  put  a  little 
bit  of  money  into  research  and  development,  not  very  much.  And 
it  insists  on  living  within  the  parameters  of  a  treaty  that  they 
know  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  ever  to  develop 
an  adequate,  cost-effective  national  defense,  and  are  even  now  en- 
gaged in  expanding  the  constraints  of  that  treaty  to  theater  de- 
fenses. 

So  I  think  we  have  to — there  is  a  real  debate  here,  and  it  is  a 
debate  over  whether  we  are  for  or  against  national  defense  for  the 
United  States.  And  the  current  administration  is  against  it. 

Now,  as  long  as  they  are  there,  the  Congress  has  to  decide 
whether  it  wishes  to  exert  its  constitutional  authority  and  insist 
over  the  objections  of  the  administration  that  they  at  least  come 
forward  with  a  plan  that  you  can  then  evaluate.  I  don't  know  of 
any  other  way  to  change  their  minds.  That  is  what  this  debate  is 
all  about. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

We  better  hurry  on  here.  We  have  only  got  10  minutes  and  three 
people  to  be  heard  from. 

Mr.  McHale  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McHale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  good  afternoon.  I  thank  you  for  your  eloquent  and 
well-informed  testimony. 

About  2  hours  ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States  landed  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  accompany  him 
on  that  visit.  Truly  because  of  the  importance  of  this  hearing,  I 
made  the  decision  to  be  here  with  you.  My  wife  Cathy  is  now  with 
the  President.  We  sit  here  and  I  frankly  and  very  seriously  believe 
that  I  made  the  right  choice. 

I  don't  think  that  our  country  is  going  to  confront  a  more  serious 
issue  involving  the  fundamental  security  of  the  United  States  than 
those  topics  directly  related  to  the  question  of  whether  we  deploy 
a  strategic  ballistic  missile  defensive  system.  When  it  comes  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  I  am  totally  nonpartisan,  totally  non- 
ideological. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  Perle's  comments  with  regard  to  the  theater  de- 
fense that  we  need  to  develop.  I  believe  that  that  was  one  of  the 
acute  deficiencies  highlighted  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  that  while  we  had  the  ability  to  protect  a  limited  number 
of  strategic  sites,  port  facilities  and  so  on,  our  troops  deployed  in 
the  field  were  largely  defenseless  against  not  only  a  potential  nu- 
clear attack,  but  more  likely  in  that  scenario  a  chemical  attack. 

So  I  am  with  you  completely,  Mr.  Perle,  with  ^-egard  to  a  theater 
defense. 

With  regard  to  a  strategic  defense,  my  analysis  really  comes 
down  to  one  question  that  I  present  to  you,  and  that  is,  why  would 
a  future  enemy  of  the  United  States  attack  ixito  our  known  de- 
fenses? And  I  would  draw  an  analogy,  if  I  may,  and  then  invite  you 
to  critique  it. 

In  September  and  October  1990,  Saddam  Hussein  constructed  a 
state-of-the-art  static  defensive  position  along  the  Kuwait-Saudi 
Arabian  border;  dense  mine  fields,  large  a-tillery  engagement 
areas,  mutually  supporting  infantry  positions,  tank  ditches  that 
were  allegedly  filled  with  gasoline,  ready  to  be  ignited  if  we  were 
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so  foolish  to  attack  into  those  defenses.  Applying  maneuver  war- 
fare, we  quite  wisely  simply  ran  around  those  defenses  and  massed 
our  firepower  on  those  points  of  greatest  vulnerability  in  the  per- 
ceived enemy  defenses.  Saddam  Hussein  almost  felt  aggrieved  that 
we  weren't  foolish  enough  to  attack  into  his  minefields. 

With  that  as  an  analogy,  assuming  that  it  is  technologically  pos- 
sible to  build  an  umbrella  that  would  protect  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States,  and  assuming  we  could  meet  the  enormous  costs  that 
would  inevitably  be  associated  with  such  an  effort,  why  would  a  fu- 
ture enemy  of  the  United  States,  in  light  of  the  miniaturization  of 
nuclear  devices,  seek  to  penetrate  that  umbrella  rather  than  slip 
under  it? 

We  have  heard  references  to  that  difficulty  earlier  today,  and  if 
you  could  respond  to  that,  I  would  appreciate  it.  If  we  build  it,  and 
if  it  works,  and  if  we  meet  the  cost,  in  light  of  how  small  nuclear 
devices  are  becoming  and  the  ability  to  have  a  much  wider  range 
of  delivery  systems,  why  would  that  system,  once  in  place,  protect 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Perle.  It  is  a  very  good  point,  and  I  spent  years  arguing 
that  all  of  our  planning  for  war  in  Europe  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption the  Soviets  would  attack  where  we  were  strongest.  It  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  the  flanks  were  far  more  dangerous. 

I  think  your  point  is  a  fair  one.  If  we  had  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense in  place,  it  would  compel  someone  who  could  not  be  confident 
they  could  penetrate  it  to  try  to  find  some  other  means  of  attacking 
us,  and  then  we  would  have  to  deal,  indeed  we  have  now  to  deal, 
simultaneously  with  all  of  the  threats  to  which  we  are  vulnerable. 

So  it  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  not  a  total  solution  by  any  means, 
but  there  is  a  race  out  there  by  a  number  of  countries  to  acquire 
ballistic  missiles.  They  have  political  consequences  that  a  clandes- 
tine introduction  of  a  nuclear  weapon  probably  doesn't  have.  And 
the  miniaturization  is  not  so  easy  for  countries  with  primitive  capa- 
bilities. 

But  the  point  is  well  taken.  If  the  only  thing  we  did  was  ballistic 
missile  defense,  and  we  had  no  reasonable  expectation  that  we 
could  defend  against  other  threats,  then  clearly  they  would  go 
around. 

Mr.  Pike.  But  this  scenario  that  we  claim  to  be  worried  about 
here,  where  the  single  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  is  launched 
against  some  major  city  in  the  United  States,  this  entire  scenario 
basically  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  assumption  that  the 
only  thing  that  has  stayed  the  hand  of  North  Korea,  that  the  only 
thing  that  has  stopped  Iran  or  Iraq  or  Libya  or  whoever  your  favor- 
ite regional  adversary  is,  that  the  only  thing  that  has  stopped  them 
from  attacking  an  American  city,  these  many  years  is  the  fact  that 
they  just  haven't  been  able  to  get  to  it.  And  that  the  only  way  that 
they  can  attack  North  America,  that  the  only  way  that  they  can  at- 
tack American  interests,  is  with  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, and  that  as  soon  as  they  have  that  capability,  they  will  do  so. 

I  would  suggest  quite  to  the  contrary,  that  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  is  the  most  difficult  means  of  delivery  that  these 
countries  might  have  available  to  them,  that  there  are  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  other  means  such  as  we  have  discussed  here  today  for  intro- 
ducing weapons  of  mass  destruction  into  the  United  States  that 
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have  been  available  to  a  number  of  countries  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  have  done  so  suggests  to 
me  that  it  is  something  other  than  simple  raw  physical  inability 
that  has  stayed  their  hand. 

And  I  suggest  that  that  is  the  same  thing  that  stayed  the  hand 
of  Saddam  Hussein  in  using  chemical  weapons  during  Iraq,  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  if  he  initiated  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction that  he  would  not  be  the  last  to  use  them  and  that  our 
response  would  be  swift  and  it  would  be  terrible. 

Mr.  Hadley.  And  I  would  just  say  I  think  that  is  not  the  sce- 
nario. I  think  the  thing  you  have  to  be  worried  about  is  that  we 
decide  that  we  need  to  do  something  like  the  gulf  war.  And  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  if  he  had  a  ballistic  missile  armed  with  a  nuclear 
weapon,  would  say  stay  out  of  it  or  I  am  going  to  take  out  New 
York.  I  think  it  is  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  would  be 
subject  to  blackmail,  and  therefore  be  deterred  from  going  overseas 
and  doing  what  it  needs  to  do,  is  the  concern. 

And  I  would  turn  your  question  on  the  head.  We  do  do  a  lot  to 
try  and  prevent  other  ways  of  introducing  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  defense  against  aircraft,  we  have  customs  restrictions,  we 
have  metal  detections.  I  mean,  we  try  and  do  as  good  a  job  now 
with  respect  to  these  alternative  means  of  introduction.  The  irony 
is  that  there  is  one  means  of  introduction  for  which  we  do  almost 
nothing.  That  seems  to  me  the  thing  that  you  have  to  explain:  Why 
with  respect  to  the  one  do  we  do  nothing? 

Mr.  McHale.  Well,  my  time  has  expired  and  I  appreciate  the  an- 
swers of  all  the  gentlemen. 

I  would  simply  comment  in  closing  that  my  concern  is  that  if  we 
were  to  build  a  strong,  static,  nuclear  defense,  that  we  would  re- 
main subject  to  blackmail.  Our  potential  adversary  would  simply 
choose  a  different  delivery  system.  Make  the  same  threat,  but  uti- 
lizing a  delivery  system  not  subject  to  the,  let's  assume,  the  potent 
capabilities  of  the  static  nuclear  defense  we  have  put  in  place. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  are  getting  close  to  time.  I  was  just  wondering,  we  have  three 
members  who  have  been  very  patient  and  remained.  Would  you 
mind  staying  over  for  a  few  more  minutes,  the  panel?  We  promise 
to  try  to  hurry  things  along. 

With  that,  we  will  recognize  next  Mr.  Buyer  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  enjoyed  the  conversation,  that  is  kind  of  what  I  want  to  charac- 
terize this,  and  the  debate.  I  am  not,  as  a  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  here  for  2  years  now,  I  am  not  sure  if  I  totally 
embrace  the — I  like  the  concept  of  national  ballistic  defense,  but  I 
am  not  sure  if  I  am  totally  in  what  is  in  the  presently  drafted  H.R. 
7. 

Something — let  me  begin  this  by  saying  Mr.  Dellums  made  a 
comment  in  regard  to  fantasy.  There  isn't  a  Member  in  Congress 
that  I  respect  more  in  his  ability  to  articulate  his  position,  nor  has 
there  been  a  member  here  that  has  challenged  my  mind  when  I 
served  on  this  committee  as  he  when  he  was  Chairman  for  2  years. 
He  challenged  every  member  to  always  don't  accept  what  is  in 
front  of  us,  but  to  look  beyond  that. 
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I  was  bothered,  Mr.  Dellums,  when  you  made  a  remark  that  pro- 
tecting our  country  by  an  umbrella  of  national  ballistic  defense  is 
a  flight  into  fantasy.  I  am  bothered  by  that,  because  I  think  that 
even  violates  some  of  your  own  principles  that  you  set  out  to  chal- 
lenge us  for  2  years,  and  maybe  you  challenged  many  long  before 
I  was  ever  here. 

I  think  that  the  use  of  a  submarine  was  a  flight  into  fantasy,  I 
am  sure,  to  John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  nothing  but  a  ship.  And  that 
the  use  of — that  a  use  of  flight,  air  power,  in  the  land  battle,  was 
a  flight  into  fantasy  for  Greneral  Sherman,  who  could  only  utilize 
balloons  on  the  battlefield.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  use  of  an  atomic 
weapon  was  a  flight  into  fantasy  for  General  Pershing  and  General 
Summerall  in  World  War  I,  and  that  the  use  of  satellites  and  un- 
manned aerial  vehicles  was  a  flight  into  fantasy  for  General  Eisen- 
hower for  World  War  II. 

Moving  away  from  even  the  battlefield  scenarios,  Jules  Verne 
took  science  fiction  and  foresaw  people  traveling  beneath  the  sea 
and  saw  travel  to  the  Moon  and  turned  it  into  reality.  I  am  glad 
that  over  time  science  was  not  disturbed  and  the  innovation  of  the 
private  sector  pushed  the  outer  limits. 

I  think  so  much  of  this  town  is  a  discussion  on  RMA,  the  revolu- 
tion of  military  affairs.  I  think  we  are  in  a  transition  period.  That 
is  my  opinion.  But  the  question  before  us  I  think  is,  at  what  speed 
do  we  want  to  move  forward? 

I  think  that  so  much  in  your  profession,  perhaps  you  always  have 
heard  science  fiction  becomes  science  fact.  But  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  remain  focused  and  to  push  the  boundaries  of 
science.  And  what  we  are  faced  with  is,  as  we  do  that,  how  can 
we — I  don't  care,  whatever  weapons  system  we  talk  about,  how  are 
you  then  able  to  assemble  a  weapons  system  that  is  practicable,  ef- 
fective, and  affordable,  and  then  we  set  forth  our  requirements 
when  we  need  that  system  for  deployment? 

So  I  am — I  am  sitting  here  saying  I  know  what  is  in  front  of  us, 
that  we  are  bringing  down  our  force  rapidly.  We  continue  to  have 
an  administration  that  forces  our  military  services  to  be  deployed 
all  overseas,  many  places  throughout  the  world.  We  have  problems 
with  our  airlift  and  sealift  capabilities  and  trying  to  pay  for  that. 
We  do  have  a  readiness  problem.  How  are  we  going  to  fund  that. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  always  remain  focused  on  the 
science,  to  focus,  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  highly  effective  thea- 
ter ballistic  defense,  while  at  the  same  time  we  keep  our  eyes  not 
on  the  fantasy,  it  is  not  a  fantasy,  it  is  the  science  that  someday 
might  become  the  reality. 

We  are  sitting  here  trying  to  figure  out  what  2050  is  going  to 
look  like.  My  grandfather  went  from  the  buggy  to  see  a  man  on  the 
Moon  before  he  died.  Think  of  that,  think  of  what  he  saw  in  his 
lifetime,  compared  to  what  our  children  or  grandchildren  are  going 
to  see. 

Mr.  Pike,  was  your  association — were  you  supportive  of  even  the 
development  of  the  Patriot  missile  system?  Did  you  even  think  that 
was  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  Patriot  missile  system  in  what  timeframe,  the 
1960's,  1970's? 
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Mr.  Buyer.  Did  your  association  ever  think  that  we  should  move 
forward  in  the  development  or  the  deployment  of  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile system? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  don't  have  any  indication  that  our  organization  took 
a  position  on  that  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  had  been  informed  that  you  had  opposed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Patriot.  I  am  curious.  If  you  can  let  me  know  later 
on,  I  would  sure  like  to  know.  Because  it  goes  to  the  credibility, 
goes  to  the  credibility  of  a  lot  of  your  arguments  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  to  Mr.  Dellums,  I  am  one  member  that  would 
like  to  work  with  you  as  we  move  to  the  mark  of  the  language  here 
on  the — on  whether  we  should — ^the  "shall  enforce  the  deployment 
at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  recognition.  I  am 
sorry  I  couldn't  be  here  for  the  entire  hearing,  but  I  thank  our  wit- 
nesses for  coming.  I  think  this  is  a  debate  that  is  timely,  I  agree 
with  you.  We  need  to  reconsider  ballistic  missile  defense  because 
I  think  it  may  make  more  sense  today  than  it  did  12  years  ago. 
That  is  because  12  years  ago  each  of  the  superpower's  arsenals  had 
10  to  12  to  13,000  RVs,  warheads,  and  that  was  enough  to  satu- 
rate almost  any  conceivable  defensive  system. 

Furthermore,  there  was  enough  lift  to  spare  to  launch  decoys  and 
chaff  and  things  that  would  spook  the  system  into  midcourse  and 
none  of  those  problems  was  ever  resolved,  at  least  as  long  as  there 
were  10  to  12,000  warheads  on  each  side. 

So  I  think  it  is  timely  to  have  this  debate.  It  makes  sense.  But 
having  sat  here  for  12  years  and  watch  us  spend  $30  billion  devel- 
oping strategic  defense  alternatives,  and  yet  we  don't  have  a  thing 
fielded  to  show  for  it  today,  I  think  it  is  also  right  that  we  be  wary 
about  forging  ahead  with  something.  Because  we  can't  afford — we 
might  have  been  able  to  afford  that  kind  of  profligacy  in  the  1980's 
when  there  was  plenty  of  money  to  spend  on  defense,  but  literally 
today  every  dollar  we  spend  on  BMD  has  a  dollar  cost,  but  it  has 
a  big  opportunity  dollars. 

We  may  have  been  able  to  expand  the  budget  in  the  1980s,  we 
can't  today.  There  is  a  tradeoff.  If  we  want  to  spend  more  money 
on  BMD,  we  are  probably  going  to  spend  less  money  on  TMD. 

So  the  debate  is  which  one  is  more  compelling,  and  I  lean  toward 
saying  that  theater  missile  defense  right  now  is  a  more  compelling 
objective  than  ballistic  missile  defense.  And  it  may  less  money  on 
ONM.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  hollow  out  our  forces.  That  is  a 
pretty  sacred  commitment  around  here. 

So  if  the  tradeoff  goes  to  objectives  like  that,  then  BMD  I  think 
has  to  be  subordinated  to  other  objectives.  And  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind,  too,  I  think  what  is  obtainable  in  the  near  term.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  numbers  like  $7  to  $10  bil- 
lion being  held  out  as  the  cost  of  a  deployable  system,  but  that  is 
about  a  hundred  interceptors,  it  is  two  ground-based  radar  sys- 
tems, and  it  is  some  brilliant  eyes.  I  don't  know  whether  the  num- 
ber is  classified  or  not,  but  it  is  a  small  number  of  space-based  sen- 
sors that  would  aid  in  tracking  and  acquisition  of  oncoming  RVs. 
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That  system  basically  is  enough  to  protect  us  against  an  acciden- 
tal launch.  It  really  doesn't  give  you  very  much  robustness  in  deal- 
ing with  things  like  midcourse  determination,  and  if  the  accidental 
launch  was  more  than  20  or  30  or  40  RV,  it  was  more  of  a  rogue 
commander's  launch,  not  just  some  accidental  launch,  then  it  could 
pose  a  problem.  This  would  still  be  a  system  that  could  be  pene- 
trated. You  don't  have  an  endoatmospheric  intercept  in  it,  you  have 
only  got  exoatmospheric  interceptors. 

When  we  started  off,  it  was  sacred  writ  that  if  you  didn't  have 
the  endoatmospheric,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  leak-proof  system. 
So  you  got  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  what  we  are  talking  about  build- 
ing. 

And  one  of  my  concerns  is  that  one  of  the  opportunity  costs  could 
be  if  we  hype  this  up  again  at  this  particular  point  in  time,  ratifica- 
tion of  START  II.  Now  START  II  represents  a  bird  nearly  in  hand. 
Ballistic  missile  defense  represents  a  bird  still  in  the  bush. 

The  chairman  and  I,  2  years  ago,  had  lunch  at  the  White  House 
in  Russia  with  members  of  the  national  security  committee  of  the 
Duma.  A  couple  of  them  are  over  here,  so  they  are  still  in  the  new 
Parliament.  And  they  were  concerned  then — one  of  them  was  a 
colonel  from  Semipalatinsk,  now  in  the  Duma — and  he  was  con- 
cerned that  his  negotiators  had  sold  him  out  on  START  II,  that 
they  had  given  up  the  land-based  systems  that  Mr.  Perle  was  very 
concerned  about,  the  SS-18,  they  had  given  those  systems  up  in 
preference  to  SLBM's,  where  we  had  clearly  a  superiority  to  their 
technology.  And  they  weren't  for  ratification  of  START  II.  They 
wanted  to  reopen  the  START  II  agreement. 

If  we  now  come  along  and  say  we  are  beginning  to  deploy  a  terri- 
torial ballistic  missile  defense  that  will  give  us  complete  protection 
against  your  ballistic  missiles  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to 
drive  down  the  number  of  your  land-based  systems,  who  knows? 
Then  knees  may  buckle,  they  may  not  want  to  ratify  START  II. 

I  don't  think  the  tradeoff  of  START  II  for,  at  this  particular  point 
in  time,  is  a  good  tradeoff.  So  I  think  we  have  got  to  be  careful 
about  the  language  we  use  and  the  goals  we  hold  out. 

One  of  our  witnesses  who  sat  where  you  are  sitting  right  now 
about  6  or  7  years  ago  was  Robert  Spruel,  and  you  probably  know 
Dr.  Spruel.  He  was  a  supporter  of  ballistic  missile  defense,  but  he 
said,  "I  am  troubled  by  the  way  all  of  this  is  being  h3rped.  I  am 
troubled  about  the  way  it  is  being  planned.  Because,"  he  said,  "I 
see  lack  of  clarity  in  your  goals  and  inflexibility  in  your  time- 
tables." 

That  was  particularly  when  we  were  doing  the  ballistic  missile 
defense  act  of  whatever  it  was,  1990,  trying  to  set  1996  as  an  early 
deployment  date.  His  advice  was,  keep  your  technology  goals  clear 
and  constant.  Leave  your  time  flexible.  If  we  say  earliest  possible 
date,  we  can  put  together  £in  exoatmospheric  interceptor,  put  it  in 
the  field  at  a  very  early  date.  We  can  put  some  sensors  in  the  air. 
But  they  are  probably  going  to  have  suboptimal  focal  plane  arrays 
that  will  need  to  be  replaced  in  5  to  6  years.  That  is  not  the  kind 
of  investment  we  want  to  make  at  this  point  in  time. 

For  my  money,  I  think  it  is  worth  moving  ahead  and  trying  to 
define  some  goals  and  trying  to  enunciate  a  new  philosophy  of  bal- 
listic missile  defense  in  this  world  of  fuel  warheads.  But  I  think  we 
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also  in  the  same  step  ought  to  be  cautious,  shouldn't  hype  it,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  START  II  ratification,  but  also  because  this 
is  not  something  we  can  afford  to  push  and  waste  money  on  and 
the  limit  in  the  limited  budget  environment  in  which  we  exist.  I 
make  that  as  a  statement  for  your  reaction  and  comments. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  would  very  much  like  to  comment  on  that.  And  I 
am  very  sympathetic  to  the  view  that  the  timetable  should  be  a 
flexible  and  a  sensible  one. 

And  the  idea  that  has  developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
about  using  the  term  "other  than  possible"  appeals  to  me,  "prac- 
ticable" seems  to  me  a  better  term,  that  embraces  concept  of  or- 
derly and  cost-effective  development.  We  shouldn't  rush  into  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  quickly  obsolete. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  about  treaty,  complying  with  the  notion  that 
the  treaty  may  need  to  be  amended  to  afford 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  the  point  I  really  wanted  to  take  up  was  this 
question  of  whether  a  philosophical  change,  a  policy  change,  would 
prejudice  START  II.  I  mean,  I  think  anybody,  any  Russian  today 
who  is  lamenting  the  START  II  agreement  is  out  of  touch  with  re- 
ality. And  I  would  not  build  a  system  that  was  designed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  ABM  Treaty  as  we  know  it  now,  a  hundred  inter- 
cepters.  That  makes  no  sense  at  this  point. 

So  I  would  put  great  emphasis  on  renegotiating  those  limitations 
to  take  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  has  changed.  And 
the  idea  that  a  Russian  from  Semipalatinsk  is  worried  that  they 
have  given  up  too  much  because  he — presumably  because  we  might 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  against  them  and  they  have  given  up  SS- 
18's,  when  we  are  supplying  them  with  aid  and  doing  everything 
we  can  to  keep  that  government  afloat  just  strikes  me  as  ludicrous. 

I  mean,  the  fact  is  that  the — that  the  weapons  were  never  the 
problem.  The  problem  was  always  the  political  relationship  that 
gave  rise  to  the  weapons,  and  that  is  now  radically  altered.  It 
opens  the  possibility  for  some  really  new  thinking  about  what  we 
and  the  Russians  can  do  cooperatively.  There  will  be  some  bureau- 
cratic obstacles,  there  will  be  a  retired  general  from  Semipalatinsk 
who  will  resist  right  to  the  very  end,  and  we  have  to  get  beyond 
that.  But  get  beyond  it  we  must.  Otherwise  we  are  going  to  be 
mired  in  a  treaty  that  is  no  longer  relevant  to  our  concerns. 

In  any  case,  no  one  is  talking  about  building  a  defense  so  for- 
midable that  it  could  cope  with  a  massive  missile  attack  from  Rus- 
sia. That  is  not  the  purpose  that  I  think  any  of  us  is  advocating. 
The  task  has  become  easier  now.  This  may  be  the  only  example  in 
which  despite  the  tremendous  rate  of  technological  development  it 
will  be  easier  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  defense  now  than  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  ago,  because  the  threat  is  a  radically 
different  threat,  it  is  no  longer  the  sophisticated  threat  of  a  highly 
coordinated  Soviet  attack  using  modern  technology.  We  are  now 
talking  about  much  less  formidable  threats,  quote,  "qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,"  and  so  the  costs  are  radically  less. 

One  of  the  things  title  II  will  do  is  compel  the  administration  to 
think  through  what  can  be  done,  to  develop  the  kind  of  defense 
that  is  appropriate  for  the  post-cold-war  world.  It  is  a  major  shift- 
ing of  gears,  because  all  our  thoughts  about  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense in  the  period  you  referred  to  were  in  the  context  of  having 
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to  deal  with  a  formidable  and  responsive  threat.  Now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  dealing  with  a  much  more  manageable  threat  at  greatly 
reduced  cost. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  moment  would  arise 
that  we  were  simply  not  concerned  about  the  nuclear  weapons  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  would  think  that  we  could  all  agree  that 
that  moment  would  come  much  more  quickly  if  the  number  of  those 
nuclear  weapons  were  reduced.  I  think  we  should  certainly  be 
doing  everything  that  we  can  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
number  or  character  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Russia  is  of  no  greater 
or  less  concern  to  Americans  than  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Britain. 

I  think  that  everyone  recognizes  that  we  have  not  achieved  that 
yet,  and  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  we  are  going  to  remain  in 
a  transitional  period  when  we  are  looking  to  the  future,  but  none- 
theless have  to  recall  the  past. 

I  think  that  as  long  as  we  are  concerned  with  achieving  START 
II  ratification,  as  long  as  we  are  concerned  with  carrying  that  proc- 
ess forward,  getting  a  START  III  agreement,  starting  to  get  some 
serious  reductions  in  the  Russian  nuclear  arsenal,  that  the  logic 
that  coupled  the  relationship  between  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  is  going  to  continue  to  halt. 

So  the  question  before  us  is,  what  are  we  more  worried  about? 
Are  we  worried  about  the  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  that  Rus- 
sia used  to  point  at  us  when  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  and  might 
start  pointing  at  us  again?  Or  are  we — and  actually  existing  nu- 
clear weapons  on  actually  existing  ballistic  missiles.  Or  are  we  wor- 
ried about  one  or  two  nuclear  weapons  on  one  or  two  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  don't  exist  now,  that  our  intelligence  community  says  will 
not  exist  for  at  least  another  decade,  and  may  not  exist  for  some 
time  after  that. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  the  former  Soviet  arsenal, 
the  Russian  nuclear  arsenal  that  at  least  for  the  rest  of  this  decade 
has  to  take  priority  over  some  hjrpothetical  arsenal  that  might 
emerge  at  some  point  in  the  third  millennium. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Browder  has  been  very  patient.  He  was  here  earlier  and  then 
left  and  came  back. 

Mr.  Browder  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Browder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  too  would  like  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  leadership 
on  the  emphasis  on  the  ballistic  missile  defense  issue  and  the,  you 
know,  the  hearings  that  you  have  called.  I  think  there  are  many 
of  us — this  is  not  a  partisan  issue — there  are  many  of  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  support  this  effort  and  would  like  to  work 
with  you  on  this. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  concern  that  I  have,  and  I  guess  get  a 
response  from  the  panel  and  also  by  way  of  doing  so,  make  a  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hadley,  you  have  outlined  a  very  useful  history  in  your  pres- 
entation to  us  that  I  think  is  worth  revisiting  briefly.  Back  in  1994, 
there  was  bipartisan  agreement  on  the  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem and  the  direction  that  this  country  should  head  in.  A  Repub- 
lican White  House,  a  Democratic  Congress,  agreed  to  direct  the 
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system  into  a  phased  approach,  from  going  first  fi-om  the  regional 
and  theater  missile  defense  approach,  then  to  a  ground-based  de- 
fense against — a  national  defense,  and  then  proceed  perhaps  to 
space-based  missile  defense.  That  was  in  1991. 

Mr.  Perle  has  made  an  issue  of  this  and  I  think  he  is  right.  Since 
that  time,  the  administration  has  backed — ^backtracked  on  this 
issue.  And  now  we  have  a  proposal  to  accelerate  beyond  the  1991, 
I  think  beyond  the  1991  agreement. 

And  I  understand  the  constraints  and  the  urgencies  of  this  con- 
cern by  the  chairman  and  the  leadership,  majority  leadership  in 
Congress  now.  But  I  think  what  we  have  so  far,  we  need  to  be  sure 
that  we  proceed  deliberatively  on  this,  without  slowing  it  up  or  kill- 
ing it. 

But  so  far  Congress  must  make  this  decision,  this  committee 
must  make  a  decision,  then  Congress  must  make  a  decision.  And 
we  have  had  outside  experts  providing  your  experience  and  exper- 
tise. We  will  have  the  administration  talking  to  us. 

But  just  as  you  are  not  able  to  answer  some  questions,  I  don't 
think  the  administration  is  going  to  be  prepared  to  answer  our 
questions. 

Congressman  Skelton  has  raised  the  issue  and  others  have 
raised  the  issue  about  the  tradeoffs  in  terms  of  our  troops.  So  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  some  decisions  about  tradeoffs.  And  I 
think  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  the  input  from  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  those  troops,  the  uniformed  military, 

Mr.  Peterson  mentioned  that  he  had  spoken  with  one  general 
who  expressed  some  reservations  about  the  direction  that  we  are 
maybe  considering.  I  spoke  to  another  general  who  expressed  con- 
cerns not  only  about  what  the  administration  is  doing,  but  about 
where  we  seem  to  be  heading  in  this  proposal. 

I  think  the  military  leaders  who  are  here  now  could  be  very  use- 
ful to  this  committee,  if  we  would  not  rely  just  on  what  Congress 
is  sajdng  or  what  you  are  sa3dng  or  what  the  political  leaders  of 
the  administration  are  saying,  but  if  we  brought  in  the  military, 
some  military  leaders,  and  got  their  input,  I  think  they  would  per- 
haps tell  us  to  do  something  that  is  different  from  what  the  admin- 
istration says  or  what  the  congressional  leadership  is  saying  right 
now. 

And  perhaps  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  go  back  to  that  1991 
agreement  and  say  that  the  threat — there  is  a  threat  that  we  must 
prepare  for  from  the — for  national  defense,  a  national  defense  sys- 
tem. But  we  have  to  make  a  trade-off  between  how  far  out  that  is 
and  our  current  requirements. 

And  right  now,  I  think  that  they  may  tell  us,  obviously  this  is 
what  I  have  been  told,  is  that  we  need  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
the  ground-based  defense  program. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  ask  the  mili- 
tary leadership  to  give  us  their  input,  that  it  would  differ  from  ei- 
ther what  this  Congress  is  proposing  and  what  the  administration 
is  proposing? 

Mr.  Hadley,  I  have  been  out  of  Government  for  2  years.  I  used 
to  engage  the  military  all  the  time  on  this  very  subject.  But  I  have 
not  in  the  last  2  years. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  was  struck,  when  I  read  H.R.  7,  and  then  went 
back  and  read  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  how  close  the  lan- 
guage was.  I  see  this  in  some  sense  as  going  back  to  the  approach 
that  had  bipartisan  support  in  the  missile  defense  of  1991.  I  read 
this  as  being  evenhanded  between  theater  defense  and  national  de- 
fense. 

It  says  we  want  both.  That  was  the  way  the  Missile  Defense  Act, 
as  I  read  it — I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  about  language — 
that  is  the  way  I  read  it.  Others  may  read  it  differently.  And  it  did 
sustain  the  kind  of  phased  program  that  you  talked  about. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  a  great  victory,  great  for  the  country, 
if  we  could  go  back  to  the  kind  of  approach  that  was  reflected  in 
the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  where  both  were  a  national  prior- 
ity, and  where  you  would  develop  the  kind  of  phased  program  that 
dealt  with  the  near-term  theater  defense,  but  also  began  now  to  be 
able  to  make  provision  for  national  defense. 

That  was  the  kind  of  approach  we  had  then.  It  was  supported  by 
the  uniformed  military.  They  were  very  supportive. 

I  would  hope  that  that  kind  of  approach  might 

Mr.  Browder.  Would  you  agree  with  me,  though,  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  us  to  get  the  military,  some  military  leaders  to  talk 
to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  to  have  General 
CNeil  and  a  number  of  the  other  people  who  have  been  associated 
with  this  up  here  to  discuss  just  exactly  what  the  current  program 
is  and  what  the  perceived  requirements  are. 

Because  I  mean  much  of  the  debate  that  we  have  been  having 
here  this  morning  seems  to  be  proceeding  from  some  substantial 
misperceptions  about  what  we  are  already  doing.  And  I  would 
agree  with  you  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  sitting 
here  to  second-guess  what  the  position  of  the  unified  commanders 
would  be  on  what  their  priorities  are. 

Mr.  Perle.  But,  Mr.  Browder,  you  should  understand  that  under 
our  system  of  civilian  control,  military  officers  will  respond  to  your 
questions  in  the  context  of  administration  policy. 

Mr.  Browder.  Well,  I  would  like — I  would  like  for  us  to  probe 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time, 
other  than  to  say  that  I  hope  that  we  do  consult  with  the  military 
leaders  and  that  we  can  do  so  and  without  slowing  up  unduly  this 
legislation.  If  we  could  work  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  make  sure 
that  their  voice  is  heard  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Browder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  military  leaders  and  I 
think  Mr.  Perle  made  a  good  point  about  what  I  call  civilian  mili- 
tary and  military  military.  There  is  a  distinction  and  the  American 
people  don't  realize  it  sometimes.  We  have  to  deal  with  both.  It  is 
a  very  different  world. 

Our  new  member  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Kennedy,  walked  in. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  you  want  to  have  a  shot  at  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Perle  a  question,  since  his  ex- 
tensive background,  25  years  in  this  issue,  certainly  lends  him  the 
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title  of  being  an  expert  in  this  area.  Whether  to  date  you  can  give 
us  any — just  general  ballpark  figure,  given  your  experience  having 
presided  in  an  administration  where  substantial  funding  and 
spending  was  going  toward  this  program,  what  in  your  view  would 
be  a  realistic  expense? 

Because  to  date,  maybe  I  missed  it  when  I  was  out,  but  I  didn't 
hear  a  number.  And  I  don't  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  for  a  num- 
ber, given  the  importance  of  the  decision  that  we  are  going  to  be 
making  next  week,  to  embark  on  something  where  we  should  have 
some  idea  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get  there.  There  may  be  var- 
ious versions,  but  you  more  than  anyone  else,  given  your  long  years 
in  this  area,  should  be  able  to  tell  us  what  would  be  the  best  pro- 
gram to  achieve  that  desired  goal  that  we  are  all  talking  about. 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  let  me  thank  you  for  recognizing  that  experi- 
ence. The  program  that  was  looked  at  before  was,  of  course,  an  en- 
tirely different  program  in  a  different  context,  beings  and  that  in 
a  situation  where  there  were  a  number  of  competing  technologies 
that  were  generously  funded  because  we  really  didn't  know  what 
could  be  done. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  announced  the  SDI  Program  in  1983,  there 
was  a  major  effort  with  respect  to  laser  technologies,  there  was  a 
major  effort  with  respect  to  kinetic — a  great  variety.  At  the  time, 
the  kinds  of  radar  available  to  us,  sensing  systems,  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  today,  and  a  great  deal  has  developed 
in  the  intervening  period. 

But  even  more  important  than  that  are  two  things  that  bear  on 
the  future.  One  is  the  threat  is  radically  diminished.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  design  a  system  that  can  deal  with  thousands  of  in- 
coming re-entry  vehicles  of  a  high  quality — that  have  been  made 
responsive  to  the  evolution  of  the  defense.  Because  we  always  wor- 
ried, appropriately,  that  as  we  deployed  the  defense,  the  offense 
would  respond  in  various  ways. 

So  that  is  the  first  thing  that  is  radically  different.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  and  much  more  manageable  threat. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  from  what  I  am  gathering,  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  a  third — some  nation  being  able  to  launch  a 
missile,  nuclear  warhead,  maybe  several,  far  different  than  what 
you  had  originally  designed  the  program  to  do,  OK.  I  think  we  are 
agreed  on  that. 

What  would  it  cost,  given — or  what  kind  of  program  would  you 
suggest  we  embark  on  to  achieve  the  goal  that  you  are  talking 
about  here?  And  can  you  give  us  a  guesstimate,  now  I  know  you 
haven't  been  in  touch  with  the  military  people  in  a  couple  years, 
but  you  have  been,  as  you  stated  in  your  own  introductory  re- 
marks, in  this  field  for  25  years.  What  would  it  cost? 

Mr.  Perle.  Let  me  just  introduce  the  second  change,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  and  it  makes  a  great — it  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference whether  you  envision  a  system  within  the  confines  of  the 
ABM  treaty  as  it  is  presently  interpreted,  or  outside  the  limitations 
of  that  treaty.  Because  the  treaty  imposes  terrible  costs. 

Now,  having  said  all  of  that,  I  believe  it  should  be  possible  to  de- 
velop a  limited  defense,  utilizing  those  technologies  that  are  cost  ef- 
fective even  if  they  are  outside  the  confines  of  the  ABM  treaty. 
Within  the  kinds  of  budgets  that  the  outgoing  administration  had 
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presented  to  the  Congress,  which  were  roughly  $4  biUion  a  year, 
$4.5  billion  a  year. 

I  mean,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  enormously  expensive  pro- 
grams that  were  associated  with  the  effort  to  get  a  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  So  you  would  take  sharp  difference  with  the 
Ranking  Member  Dellums  when  he  asserted,  I  hear  no  one  who  is 
refuting  that  it  might  cost  in  the  area  of  $25  billion?  You  did  not 
disagree  with  him  when  he  said  that,  but  now  you  say  4  billion  a 
year? 

Mr.  Perle.  Per  year,  yes.  I  don't  think  he  was  suggesting  $25  bil- 
lion per  year. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Twenty-five  billion  over  the  5  years. 

Mr.  Perle.  And  I  am  not  committed  to  5  years.  I  mean  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  shoehorn  this  program  into  a 
budget  that  is  not  wide  enough  to  accept  it.  I  think  we  want  to  go 
about  it  systematically  and  carefully  and  consistent  with  other  pri- 
orities. 

The  key  first  step  is  the  change  in  policy  from  a  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  having  such  a  system,  to  one  of  support  for  having  such  a 
system.  And  after  that,  there  will  be  plenty  of  controversy  and 
plenty  of  room  to  debate  the  pace  at  which  we  should  go  forward 
and  the  amount  we  should  be  prepared  to  invest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentleman  concluded? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  I  will  conclude. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

And  we  want  to  recognize  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Dellums,  for 
some  final  remarks. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

First  let  me  direct  myself  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Buyer.  First, 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  complimentary  remarks  and  I  ap- 
preciated them  very  much. 

And  second,  let  me  respond  to  your  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "flight  into  fantasy."  When  I  used  that  term,  I  was 
speaking  about  the  hype  that  goes  to  the  question  of  effectiveness 
and  confidence. 

First  of  all,  in  the  context  of  the  cold  war,  when  we  argued  that 
you  could  overwhelm  the  system,  no  one  challenged  the  efficacy  of 
the  argument  of  overwhelming  the  system  with  offensive  weapon 
capability.  Even  today,  Mr.  Perle  indicated  that  in  the  context  of 
that  advocacy,  they  never  saw  a  system  that  was  100  percent  effec- 
tive. So  now  we  are  talking  90,  80,  70,  60,  50  percent. 

How  can  the  human  mind  or  the  average  citizen  contemplate  a 
nuclear  weapon  system  with  megaton  capacity  to  destroy  human 
life  beyond  comprehension,  even  understand  what  it  mesins  to  talk 
about  a  delivery  system  that  is  90  percent,  80  percent,  70  percent 
or  60  percent  effective?  I  mean,  it  staggers  the  imagination. 

So  at  a  bare  minimum,  people  would  say.  Well,  if  you  wanted  to 
try  to  understand  at  least  in  some  feeble  way  what  that  meant,  the 
next  time  it  stormed,  open  an  umbrella  that  was  90  percent,  80 
percent,  70  percent,  60  percent  or  50  percent  effective,  and  then 
when  you  were  drenched,  speak  to  the  level  of  confidence  and  effec- 
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tiveness,  the  damage  that  occurred  to  you  as  a  result  of  that.  And 
then  don't  think  about  that  as  raindrops  falUng  on  your  head,  but 
a  level  of  megaton  capacity  to  destroy  life  beyond  your  comprehen- 
sion. 

So  I  am  saying  it  was  the  question  of  hype,  that  was  in  the  con- 
text of  the  cold  war.  Now  let's  go  to  the  post-cold  war  where  the 
threat  now  appears  to  come  from  some  Third  World  countries. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McHale,  made  the  point 
succinctly  when  he  said  even  if  you  put  the  system  in  place,  why 
would  your  adversary,  quote,  unquote,  then  want  to  go  to  your 
strength?  That  means  that  it  is — ^that  one  is  capable  of  packing  in 
a  nuclear  weapon,  backpack  it  in,  bring  it  in  on  a  cruise  ship,  bring 
it  in  piece  by  piece  and  assemble  it  in  a  tall  building  and  then  ex- 
plode it,  or  bring  it  in  a  bail  of  marijuana.  Mr.  Perle  agreed  with 
me  this  morning  that  that  might  be  the  safest  place,  because  obvi- 
ously it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  bails  of  it  getting  in  here  on 
a  routine  and  regular  basis. 

And  so  the  question  is,  my  argument  is,  perhaps  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  focus  our  energies  on  answering  the  wrong  question  at  the 
wrong  price.  And  that  is  simply  what  I  was  sajdng  about  a  flight 
into  fantasy.  You  cannot  guarantee  that  you  can  defend  against 
these  weapons.  And  maybe  we  need  to  think  about  it  in  those 
terms. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  put  the  comments  about  proc- 
ess to  all  of  you  gentlemen  in  proper  perspective,  sometimes  it  re- 
quires the  need  to  step  outside  the  immediacy  of  the  issue  that  you 
are  looking  at  to  understand  what  it  is  that  we  are  sajang. 

Suppose,  for  example,  title  II  read.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  national  uni- 
versal health  care  delivery  system  that  guarantees  comprehensive 
health  care  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America.  And  if  it 
went  further  and  said  the  Secretary  of  Health  shall  develop  for  de- 
ployment at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  cost-effective,  operationally 
effective  national  health  care  delivery  system  guaranteeing  health 
care  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America,  and  further,  that 
no  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  to  implement  such 
policy,  what  would  be  the  order  of  the  day?  Members  would  raise 
their  hand  routinely.  What  about  the  cost,  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it,  what  kind  of  resources  do  we — will  we  have  to  submit  to  this, 
what  kind  of  implications  does  that  have  for  our  present  delivery 
system  of  health  care,  what  about  the  priorities,  what  about  the 
level  of  effectiveness,  what  are  the  trade-offs?  Exactly  the  same  is- 
sues that  have  been  raised  today. 

And  so  stepping  back  inside  the  confines  of  the  issue  today,  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  that  the  arguments  that  we  have  raised  today, 
the  issues  that  we  have  raised  today,  are  legitimate  questions.  It 
goes  to  the  fiduciary  responsibility  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
faithfully  discharge  our  responsibilities  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  whenever  we  are  talking  about  major  policy  that 
has  budget  implications,  policy  implications,  treaty  implications,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Step  outside  of  it  and  look  at  it,  step 
back  in  and  look  at  it. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  hearing.  I  appreciate  all 
of  you,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Perle,  and  Mr.  Hadley,  for  your  contribution. 
And  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  participated  in  these  hearings  at  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
minority  members  of  this  committee,  it  is  a  testimony  to  our  con- 
cern and  it  is  a  testimony  to  our  energy. 

You  mentioned  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  hearing  on  Friday,  and 
I  appreciate  that.  But  let  the  record  show  that  that  hearing  is  tak- 
ing place  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  that  took  place  between  you  and 
myself  where  I  suggested  that  we  need  the  administration  here  and 
phone  calls  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  saying  that  we  need  to  take 
this  issue  seriously  and  it  needs  to  be  dignified  in  a  serious  manner 
and  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  ought  to 
be  a  response  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  to  that  issue.  Aiid  so 
it  didn't  happen  in  a  vacuum,  it  happened  because  we  raised  the 
level  of  the  concern,  the  level  of  the  issue. 

Finally,  one  or  several  of  the  Members  raised  the  question  of 
whether  we  could  try  to  figure  out  how  to  come  together.  Our  tradi- 
tion here  has  been  a  nonpartisan,  bipartisan  effort,  although  there 
are  strongly  held  philosophical  views  on  this  committee.  You  and 
I  have  worked  over  the  past  several  years  in  that  regard.  I  am  now 
in  a  minority  status.  We  are  prepared  to  try  to  work  with  you  in 
that  regard  as  well. 

We,  as  we  speak,  are  working  on  consensus  language  that  we 
would  submit,  you  could  accept  or  reject,  but  we  will  try  do  it  in 
good  faith.  Several  people  here  have  indicated  some  willingness  to 
step  back  from  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  very  rigid  approach  to  the 
policy  development,  premature  as  it  were. 

Maybe  we  can  find  language  that  brings  things  back,  maybe  we 
cannot.  But  I  am  certainly  prepared  to  enter  into  an  intellectually 
honest  discussion,  let  the  cards,  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

So  with  those  remarks,  I  appreciate  all  of  your  contribution  here. 
I  am  appreciative  of  this  hearing.  I  am  simply  arguing  that  I  think 
we  are  ahead  of  the  ball  game  and  that  we  should  have  even  more 
substantive  discussions  on  what  clearly,  as  a  result  of  this  debate, 
discussion  and  illumination,  requires  much  more  expansive  involve- 
ment of  members  in  this  issue. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  And  I  certainly  thank  all 
you  gentlemen  on  the  panel  for  staying  a  lot  later  than  you  antici- 
pated. You  made  a  real  contribution.  You  are  appreciated. 

The  meeting  will  be  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:35  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjoumed.l 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Friday,  January  27,  1995. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order.  I  want  to 
personally  welcome  our  distinguished  guests  this  morning.  I  realize 
that  you  both  had  to  rework  your  schedules  to  be  here,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  I  thank  you.  Neither  of  you  are  strangers  to 
this  committee  and  we  always  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

The  issue  of  immediate  interest  before  the  committee  today  is 
H.R.  7,  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act.  The  committee 
will  mark  up  its  share  of  H.R.  7  next  Tuesday  so  we  thought  it  was 
important  to  give  the  administration  an  opportunity  to  officially 
comment.  This  was  especially  desired  by  the  minority  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Dellums,  and  we  were  pleased  to  work  with  him  to 
accommodate  everyone  involved. 

The  specific  elements  of  H.R,  7  before  this  committee  are  varied. 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  briefly  on  each  of  the  major 
issues. 

We  had  a  hearing  earlier  this  week  on  title  H  of  the  bill,  which 
addresses  ballistic  missile  defense.  In  essence.  Title  II  states  that 
it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  national  missile  defense  program  and  to  provide  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  a  theater  missile  defense.  Title  II  then 
asks  the  Secretary  to  provide  Congress  with  a  plan  detailing  how 
this  can  be  achieved. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  it  is  logical  to  have  DOD  ex- 
pertise and  input  on  matters  such  as  this  before  the  committee  de- 
liberates on  specific  priorities  within  this  context,  and  also,  of  the 
budget  process.  Congress  controls  the  purse  strings,  so  I  am  puz- 
zled by  some  of  my  colleagues'  concern  that  this  language  somehow 
constitutes  a  hard  and  fast  commitment  to  a  $25  billion  program. 

The  phrase  "as  soon  as  possible"  explicitly  recognizes  the  fact 
that  missile  defense  would  have  to  be  prioritized  along  with  every 
other  defense  program.  If  a  majority  of  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve the  projected  costs  for  a  more  robust  program  are  prohibitive, 
then  any  deployment  will  be  later  rather  than  sooner.  If  the  major- 
ity of  Members  believe  that  other  defense  programs  are  of  a  higher 
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priority  than  missile  defense,  then  deployment  will  be  later  rather 
than  sooner.  If  technology  is  not  mature  enough,  then  deployment 
will  be  later  rather  than  sooner  and  so  on. 

Title  II  commits  us  to  nothing  more  than  the  objective  of  a  timely 
deployment  of  effective  defenses.  That  ought  to  be  a  goal  which  we 
all  can  support.  To  quote  a  bumper  sticker  phrase,  there  is  no  de- 
fense for  no  defense.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  defense  or  not;  it  should  be  a  matter  of  the  best  kind  of  de- 
fense we  can  have. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  7  chartered  the  revitalization  of  the  Nationsd  Se- 
curity Commission.  A  number  of  Members  have  raised  constructive 
suggestions  on  different  subjects  that  the  commission  might  ana- 
lyze. Fundamentally,  however,  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  can  op- 
pose an  independent  blue  ribbon  review  of  our  national  posture. 

Section  401  of  title  IV  places  a  limitation,  not  a  prohibition,  on 
the  expenditures  of  DOD  funds  for  the  purpose  of  placing  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  a  for- 
eign national  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  Contrary  to 
much  of  the  rhetoric  that  has  been  surrounding  this  debate,  this 
is  not  a  constitutiongd  prerogative  issue.  Under  this  provision,  if 
the  President  wishes  to  place  U.S.  forces  under  U.N.  command,  he 
simply  needs  to  make  a  handful  of  certifications,  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  that  such  an  action  is  in  the  national  security  interest 
of  this  country.  Moreover,  it  is  a  prospective  limitation  and  would 
not  impact  on  operations  such  as  those  ongoing  in  Macedonia. 

This  is  a  provision  that  Congress  has  debated  before  and  will  ob- 
viously continue  to  debate.  Nonetheless,  I  think  we  should  be  clear 
about  one  fact.  This  provision  does  not  prohibit- — I  repeat — does  not 
prohibit  any  U.S.  President  from  placing  U.S.  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  Nations.  It  similarly  requires  the  President  to 
certify  to  the  American  public  that  it  is  in  our  country's  best  inter- 
est. 

Section  501  of  title  V,  the  crediting  of  DOD  costs  in  support  of 
U.N.  operations,  is  also  controversial,  but  this  section  is  not  before 
this  committee.  Section  501  was  referred  to  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  which  is  marking  it  up  today. 

However,  this  committee  does  have  a  jurisdiction  over  section 
508  of  title  V,  which  does  two  things.  First,  it  prohibits  the  use  of 
DOD  funds  to  pay  for  U.N.  peacekeeping,  which  is  a  provision  this 
committee  supported  last  year  and  a  position  that  Congress  has  es- 
sentially upheld  for  2  consecutive  years.  Second,  it  limits  funding 
for  the  military's  involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  un- 
less Congress  has  specifically  authorized  funds  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  first  point,  as  last  year's  debate  demonstrated,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  defense  funds  to  pay  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  bills  that 
have  previously  been  paid  for  us  by  the  State  Department  has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  Although  the  Secretary  will  probably  opt 
to  take  the  fifth  amendment  on  this  point,  since  his  budget  has  not 
yet  been  submitted,  I  would  hope  that  the  Department's  long-term 
plan  no  longer  contains  the  level  of  peacekeeping  spending  that  it 
did  last  year  at  this  time. 

On  the  second  point,  regarding  prior  authorization  for  U.S.  forces 
to  participate  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  consciously  has  sought  to  avoid  a  congressional  vote 
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on  the  eve  of  the  Haiti  invasion  promises  to  make  this  a  lively  de- 
bate in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

Along  with  title  I  findings,  these  are  the  major  issues  this  com- 
mittee will  have  before  us  next  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  markup. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  are 
with  us  this  morning  to  address  some  of  these  issues.  None  of  them 
are  new  to  this  committee  or  to  our  witnesses,  so  I  look  forward 
to  this  morning's  discussion. 

On  an  administrative  note,  I  understand  the  Secretary  has  to  de- 
part bj'  approximately  noontime,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct.  General  Shalikashvili  and  I 
both  have  other  commitments  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Accordingly,  members  need  to  know  that  we  will  operate  under 
the  5-minute  rule  to  accommodate  all  the  members,  as  many  as 
possible.  I  would  ask  all  members  to  work  with  the  Chair  to  keep 
this  morning's  proceedings  moving  along  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Before  asking  our  witnesses  to  proceed,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any 
comments  he  would  like  to  make;  and  I  think  we  might  want  to 
recess  and  vote  before  the  gentleman  makes  his  remarks. 

We  will  recess  for  the  vote  and  return  immediately. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  come  back  to  order,  and  we  will 
hear  from  the  distinguished  ranking  member  from  California,  Mr. 
Dellums. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  admonishment  that  our  distinguished  witnesses  have  a 
time  limitation  is  very  important.  In  that  regard,  I  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  respond  to  the  Chair's  opening  statement  point  by 
point. 

I  think  all  of  our  colleagues  are  aware  of  my  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  process  and  procedure,  the  notion  that  these  distinguished 
witnesses  should  have  been  here  on  the  front  end  of  it.  There  are 
a  number  of  concerns  that  I  have  raised  in  some  substantive  detail 
in  the  context  of  the  two  hegirings  that  we  have  had  before. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vigorously  discuss 
and  debate  these  matters  further  among  ourselves.  With  those  re- 
marks and  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time  and  join  you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  witnesses,  and 
look  forward  to  their  testimony  as  they  address  the  substantive  is- 
sues that  confront  us  in  the  context  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  have  a  written  statement  and  I  would  like  to 
enter  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY,  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief  opening  re- 
marks which  highlight  points  of  greatest  concern  that  I  have.  I 
have  read  through  the  proposed  legislation,  and  I  want  to  be  very 
clear;  I  find  it  disturbing  on  several  counts,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  assertion  at  the  front  end  of  this  H.R.  7  that  we  have  a  hol- 
low force,  which  is  not  only  wrong,  but  I  think  is  a  dangerous  state- 
ment, misleads  the  American  people  and  it  may  confuse  potential 
aggressors  of  the  United  States.  We  will  have  more  to  say  about 
that  in  the  course  of  the  testimony. 

Let  me  go  to  the  part  of  my  fundamental  concern  with  this  legis- 
lation. When  I  took  on  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
pledged  to  do  my  best  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  this  job  as  I 
saw  them.  And  at  my  confirmation  hearing  with  your  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  I  listed  six  broad  areas  of  responsibilities  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense:  overseeing  military  operations,  ensuring  readi- 
ness, playing  a  role  as  part  of  the  President's  national  security 
team,  developing  military  components  to  the  national  security 
strategy,  developing  a  budget  for  approval  by  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  managing  the  resources. 

In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities,  I  have  tried  to  work  with  the 
cooperation  and  guidance  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
with  this  committee.  We  have  worked  together  cooperatively.  We 
have  not  always  agreed,  but  I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  best  infor- 
mation possible  and  my  best  objective  advice.  And  that  advice  is 
drawn  from  the  full  resources  of  the  Department. 

And  I  believe  that  I  have  received  from  each  of  you  your  honest 
opinions,  and  from  the  committee  and  from  the  full  Congress,  ad- 
vice and  instructions.  Therefore,  I  find  it  deeply  disturbing  that  it 
is  now  proposed  that  we  change  that  relationship,  that  we  inter- 
pose a  commission  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  this  com- 
mittee, a  commission  which  effectively  is  authorized  to  do  both  of 
our  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  strategy  which  provides  for  our  na- 
tional security  in  a  changed  world.  That  strategy,  to  be  prepared 
to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  contingencies,  to 
maintain  a  robust  overseas  presence,  to  be  prepared  for  lesser  con- 
tingencies and  to  provide  for  deterrence  and  prevention  of  attacks 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  the  U.S.  territory,  forces, 
and  allies.  All  of  these  drive  our  force  structure  and  planning.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  we  have  the  capability  to  carry  out  that  strat- 
egy against  the  threats  that  exist  now,  and  we  have  preparations 
to  carry  it  out  against  future  threats  as  they  develop. 

I  do  not  expect  everyone  in  this  committee  to  agree  with  every 
portion  of  that  strategy  or  every  decision  that  we  derive  from  that 
strategy,  and  I  am  prepared  to  debate  that  strategy  and  those  deci- 
sions with  you;  but  I  cannot  support  a  flawed  concept  of  a  commis- 
sion to  decide  those  matters  for  both  of  us.  You  are  my  commission. 
I  do  not  need  an  independent  commission  interposing  itself  be- 
tween myself  and  you,  and  you  do  not  need  an  independent  com- 
mission interposing  itself. 

My  responsibility  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  inform  you  of 
the  President's  strategic  decisions,  of  my  implementing  decisions, 
and  of  the  Department's  budget,  then  to  debate  those  with  you,  and 
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finally  to  receive  from  you  and  to  incorporate  your  legislative  and 
budgetary  guidance.  You  should  not  dilute  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  trying  to  turn  a  key  part  of  them  over 
to  an  independent  commission.  Rather,  you  should  hold  me  ac- 
countable for  meeting  those  responsibilities,  and  if  you  find  that  I 
am  incapable  or  unwilling  to  meet  those  responsibilities,  you 
should  ask  me  to  step  down  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  you  can  see,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  proposed  commission 
usurps  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  this  independent  commission  would  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  this  committee  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  by 
interposing  itself  between  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  see  this  as  a  partisan  issue. 
Indeed,  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  seek  the  opinion  on  this  issue 
from  any  or  all  of  my  predecessors  as  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
both  parties  and  see  what  they  think  about  it. 

Beyond  the  commission,  much  of  H.R.  7  deals  with  specific  imple- 
menting decisions  within  our  strategy  and  our  budget.  I  would  like 
to  address  those  by  putting  these  issues  in  a  larger  context.  Many 
of  you  have  heard  me  discuss  what  I  consider  the  three  major  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  national  security  in  this  post-cold-war  era:  pre- 
venting a  return  of  the  nuclear  threat,  managing  the  defense 
drawdown,  and  making  the  right  decisions  about  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force.  Those  are  the  three  big  issues,  the  three  big  challenges 
which  I  face  every  day  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  which  you, 
as  a  committee,  face.  How  do  we  maintain  a  stable,  peaceful  world 
in  which  economies  and  democracies  can  prosper,  without  becoming 
the  world's  policeman? 

I  think  the  decisions  about  how  we  deal  with  these  challenges  go 
to  the  heart  of  your  concerns  and  the  real  concerns  which  lie  un- 
derneath H.R.  7.  However,  I  believe  that  the  answer  is  to  get  these 
issues  on  the  table,  debate  them  openly  and  in  the  proper  context, 
and  with  the  full  policy  and  budgetary  implications  on  the  table 
and  understood.  This  is  our  job — ^your  job  and  my  job,  not  the  job 
of  a  commission. 

The  first  challenge  is  keeping  this  nuclear  threat  from  reemerg- 
ing.  This  threat  comes  from  two  areas,  the  nuclear  stockpile  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  secret  nuclear  programs  of  rogue 
states,  and  there  is  an  interplay  between  those  two  since  one 
source  of  nuclear  material  and  nuclear  weapons  from  the  rogue 
states  is  the  stockpile  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  taken  a  three-pronged  approach  to  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. The  first  of  them  is  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction,  the 
so-called  Nunn-Lugar  program,  to  supply,  safeguard,  and  divert  the 
facilities  and  the  people  in  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  program  to 
other  purposes.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  program,  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  this  at  a  full  hearing  with  this  committee 
at  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  second  prong  in  our  approach  to  the  nuclear  threat  is  non- 
proliferation.  The  North  Koresm  agreement,  which  has  just  been 
made,  has  been  the  most  significant  achievement  in  that  regard  in 
the  last  year.  I  just  yesterday  had  a  full-scale  hearing  with  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  that  North  Korean  agree- 
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ment,  and  would  welcome  hearings  by  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees of  this  body  on  that  same  subject,  since  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  agreement  in  this  nonproliferation  field. 

But  the  third  prong  of  this  strategy,  and  one  which  deals  directly 
with  issues  in  H.R.  7,  is  what  I  would  call  a  hedge  strategy,  what 
we  do  to  hedge  against  the  failure  of  our  attempts  to  keep  the  nu- 
clear weapons  from  proliferating.  We,  first  of  all,  have  to  maintain 
our  nuclear  deterrence;  and  the  Nuclear  Posture  Statement,  which 
we  completed  recently,  lays  out  a  strategy  for  doing  that,  and  I  am 
again  anxious  to  discuss  that  nuclear  posture  strategy  with  this 
committee  at  any  length  and  in  any  detail  which  you  care. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  hedge  strategy  is  ballistic  missile  defense, 
both  Theater  Missile  Defense  and  National  Missile  Defense.  I  know 
that  this  ballistic  missile  defense  is  a  key  concern  raised  in  H.R. 
7,  but  I  want  you  to  see  it  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program.  We  will 
soon,  in  just  a  few  weeks,  be  presenting  our  1996  and  beyond  budg- 
et to  you,  and  you  will  see  as  we  review  this  program  with  you  that 
we  have  a  robust  program  in  ballistic  missile  defense,  and  in  this 
1996  budget,  in  particular,  this  program  is  very  much  on  track. 

The  Theater  Missile  Defense  component  is  on  a  fast  track  to 
reach  a  deployed  system  as  soon  as  is  practical.  That  is  the  intent 
of  the  program.  You  can  come  to  your  own  judgment  as  we  lay  it 
out  in  front  of  you. 

We  also  have  a  robust  program  by  my  definition  in  a  ground- 
based  national  missile  defense  program.  There  the  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  reach  the  readiness  for  a  deployment  decision  in  a 
few  years  and  that  readiness  will  be  such  that  if  the  decision  is 
made  at  that  time  to  deploy,  the  deployment  will  be  made  very  rap- 
idly, within  another  few  years. 

The  second  challenge  which  I  face  is  the  challenge  of  managing 
the  defense  drawdown.  This  is  a  very  difficult  challenge.  We  had 
already  decreased  defense  spending  25  percent  in  real  terms  by  the 
time  I  became  Secretary,  and  I  am  presiding  over  a  further  diminu- 
tion from  25  down  to  about  a  40-percent  decrease. 

Neither  this  committee  nor,  for  that  matter,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense actually  performs  the  activities  which  keep  up  the  readiness 
of  a  force.  I  don't  go  out  and  repair  engines  and  maintain  barracks. 
I  allocate  resources  and  I  defend  the  allocation  of  my  resources  to 
this  committee,  and  I  do  this  in  such  a  way  to  achieve  certain  pri- 
orities. 

The  priority  I  have  set  in  this  budget  is  that  readiness  is  the  first 
priority,  the  readiness  of  the  forces.  You  should  first  of  all  come  to 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  that  is  the  right  priority,  and  second,  as- 
sess the  program  I  present  to  you  to  see  if  it  is  capable  of  meeting 
that  judgment. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  more  about  readiness  because  I  will  ask 
General  Shalikashvili  to  comment  about  that. 

The  third  challenge  is  getting  it  right  when  we  deploy  our 
forces — how  should  we  use  our  military  forces,  under  what  condi- 
tions? That  is  a  life-and-death  decision  for  some  of  the  forces  that 
are  involved.  There  is  no  bigger  decision  that  I  face. 

I  have  divided  the  decisions  into  three  categories:  those  situa- 
tions where  vital  national  interests  Eire  at  stake,  where  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  or  our  key  ally,  is  at  issue.  During  the  last 
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year  there  have  been  two  such  issues,  only  two,  but  two  very  im- 
portant ones. 

One  was  in  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  we  were  taking  actions 
last  June  which  were  moving  us  toward  a  military  confrontation 
with  North  Korea  in  which  the  risk  of  war  was  palpable.  The  sec- 
ond was  when  Saddam  Hussein  sent  his  forces  down  to  the  Ku- 
waiti border  again  last  fall,  and  we  deployed  military  forces  imme- 
diately in  such  a  way  that  we  were  fully  prepared  and  fully  ex- 
pected to  have  to  fight  a  war.  In  neither  case  did  we  hesitate  or 
have  any  question  that  our  vital  national  security  interests  were  at 
stake  and  that  we  were  prepared  to  use  whatever  military  force  it 
took  to  deal  with  those  issues.  There  are  not  many  such  cases,  but 
when  they  arise,  they  are  very  important. 

The  second  case  in  which  we  use  military  forces  is  when  we  have 
national  interests  but  not  vital  security  interests.  In  those  cases, 
we  are  not  willing  to  risk  a  war  and  the  action  we  take  is  less  ro- 
bust than  what  I  have  described  in  those  two  cases. 

Three  examples  during  the  last  year — ^we  have  forces  deployed  in 
Macedonia.  They  are  there  not  to  fight  a  war,  but  to  help  prevent 
the  spread  of  a  conflict,  to  help  keep  the  Bosnian  conflict  from 
spreading  out  of  Bosnia.  In  Bosnia,  we  have  airpower  employed  as 
part  of  a  NATO  force,  not  to  fight  a  war  but  to  limit  the  casualties 
that  have  already  taken  place  in  that  war. 

And  finally,  in  Haiti  we  had  a  limited  deployment  of  military 
forces  with  limited  objectives;  namely,  to  restore  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  Haiti. 

The  third  area  where  we  have  deployed  forces  was  for  humani- 
tarian interests.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  to  this  committee,  in  gen- 
eral, I  don't  believe  that  is  a  proper  use  of  U.S.  military  forces. 
Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  will  we  deploy  our  forces  for  human- 
itarian purposes.  We  did  it  with  Hurricane  Andrew,  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  to  assist  Florida.  We  did  it  in  Rwanda  last  year 
where  we  had  a  very  limited  application  of  United  States  military 
forces,  to  save  thousands  of  lives  in  Rwanda.  The  test  that  both 
cases  met  is  that  the  U.S.  military  was  the  only  force  in  the  world 
that  had  the  capability  of  performing  the  mission  and  that  the  mis- 
sion was  one  which  was  timely  and  at  which  thousands  of  lives 
were  at  stake. 

When  those  three  tests  are  met,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  a 
limited  and  prescribed  use  of  military  forces,  and  we  have  done 
that  in  a  few  cases. 

Now,  H.R.  7  pays  great  attention  to  the  issue  of  peacekeeping. 
I  have  listed  for  you  my  thinking  about  when  we  apply  our  forces 
here.  I  think  while  we  have  general  rules,  as  I  have  described,  and 
general  guidance,  there  are  a  very  large  variety  of  situations  that 
can  occur;  and  my  judgment  is,  they  need  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  as  should  the  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments that  are  used  with  those. 
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I  would  like  at  this  point  to  turn  the  floor  over  to  General 
Shalikashvili  to  pick  up  on  the  discussion  that  I  have  been  having 
here  on  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in  contingency  operations  and  how 
we  effect  the  command  and  control  of  these  as  well  as  to  pick  up 
several  other  issues. 

General  Shalikashvili. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  William  J.  Perry 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Before  the 

House  Committee  on  National  Security 

Hearing  on  H.R.  7 

27  January  1995 


It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  In  my  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Defense  I 
have  come  to  know  many  of  you  well.  We  have  established  a  good, 
bipartisan  working  relationship  on  national  security  issues  and  concerns 
we  share.    I  intend  to  continue  to  build  that  relationship  with  this 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the  U.S.  military  strategy  and 
defense  program  in  the  post-Cold  war  world.  The  world  remains  in  many 
ways  a  dangerous  place,  and  we  need  to  maintain  and  be  ready  to  employ 
effective  military  power  to  defend  our  national  interests. 

But  let  me  say  up  front  that  I  flatly  reject  what  appears  to  be  the 
basic  premise  of  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act:  that  the  U.S. 
military  has  become  a  hollow  force.  This  is  simply  not  the  case.  Today,  the 
United  States  fields  the  most  ready  and  capable  military  forces  in  the 
world  --  forces  that  are  ready  and  able  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
any  aggressor  and  to  protect  its  interests  around  the  globe.  It  is  important 
"  indeed,  imperative  -  to  our  national  security  that  this  be  known  ~  by 
the  Congress,  by  the  American  people  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  by 
our  potential  adversaries. 

I.  Three  CHALLENGES 

The  Department  of  Defense  faces  three  principal  challenges  in 
protecting  and  advancing  American  interests  in  the  new  post-Cold  War 
security  environment: 
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•  First,  preventing  a  reemergence  of  the  nuclear  threat  that  attended  the 
Cold  War; 

•  Second,  properly  managing  the  post-Cold  War  reduction  of  our  military 
forces;  and 

•  Third,  reformulating  policies  for  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  the  use 
of  force. 

I  would  like  to  address  these  three  challenges  and  explain  how  our 
strategy  and  programs  meet  them.  HR7,  if  passed,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
interfere  greatly  with  our  ability  to  meet  these  challenges. 

A,      Preventing  a  reemergence  of  the  Cold  War  nuclear  threat. 

Today,  only  Russia  possesses  enough  long-range  nuclear  weapons  to 
threaten  our  national  survival.  Russia  is  now  a  partner  rather  than  an 
enemy;  but  the  future  of  Russia's  political,  economic  and  social  reforms  is 
still  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  there  remain  25,000  nuclear  weapons  in  Russia 
and  three  other  former  Soviet  republics.  Therefore,  our  policy  in  dealing 
with  Russia  must  take  into  account  both  the  promise  that  comes  from  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  danger  that  a  nuclear  threat  might  recur. 

We  also  face  other  nuclear  threats  through  the  danger  of 
proliferation.  This  is  the  threat  we  have  helped  contain  through  our  recent 
Agreed  Framework  with  North  Korea,  and  which  we  must  continue  to  be 
vigilant  about  with  states  such  as  Iran  which  strive  to  obtain  nuclear 
weapons. 

With  regard  to  our  own  nuclear  programs,  the  Department  has 
recharted  its  own  nuclear  course  through  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review, 
which  we  have  presented  previously  to  this  committee.  Central  to  this 
blueprint  is  the  maintenance  of  a  prudent  level  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  to 
deter  or  defend  against  any  possible  threat  or  aggression,  while  reducing 
our  unneeded  forces  as  we  and  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
implement  START  and  other  arms  control  agreements. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  the  nuclear  danger  to  the  United 
States  is  to  eUminate  the  weapons  that  threaten  us:  missile  by  missile, 
warhead  by  warhead,  factory  by  factory,  and  person  by  person.  The 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  "Nunn-Lugar"  program  has  helped  to 
accomplish  just  that:  Nearly  2600  nuclear  warheads  have  been  removed 
from  missiles  or  bomber  bases,  and  almost  900  warheads  located  in 
Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  have  been  returned  to  Russia,  where  the 
great  majority  of  these  warheads  will  be  destroyed  for  good.  Efforts  are 
underway  in  all  four  former  Soviet  republics  with  nuclear  weapons  on 
their  soil  to  eliminate  warheads,  weapons  and  launchers;  to  protect  fissile 
materials;  to  convert  weapons  industries;  to  destroy  chemical  weapons;  and 
to  employ  weapons  scientists  in  civilian  research.  This  continues  to  be  a 
critical  program.  Ukraine's  recent  accession  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  was  one  of  the  most  tangible  successes  of  the 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program,  resulting  in  security  benefits  both 
for  Ut:raine  and  the  United  States. 

The  DoD  Counterproliferation  Initiative  marks  a  third  element  of  our 
response  to  the  nuclear  danger.  The  handling  of  the  nuclear  challenge 
from  North  Korea  reflects  the  seriousness  with  which  the  U.S.  approaches 
the  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Our  paramount  concern  in  this  critical 
region  was  the  halting  of  the  existing  North  Korean  nuclear  program, 
poised  last  June  to  leap  forward  in  its  production  of  weapons-grade 
Plutonium.  Under  the  Framework  Agreement  now  in  place.  North  Korea 
has  halted  and  must  eventually  dismantle  its  nuclear  weapons-related 
program,  and  must  comply  fully  with  NPT  and  IAEA  full-scope  safeguards. 

Saddam  Hussein's  activities  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
ranging  from  a  surprisingly  large  nuclear  weapons  development  program 
to  the  actual  use  of  ballistic  missiles,  demonstrated  the  need  for  DoD  ~  as 
it  reorients  its  forces  to  regional  conflict  ~  to  take  into  account  the  likely 
presence  of  mass  destruction  weapons  in  such  conflicts. 
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Ballistic  missile  defenses  are  a  key  element  in  responding  to  the 
dangers  posed  by  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  well 
as  protecting  our  fighting  forces  from  tactical  ballistic  missiles. 

In  developing  a  new  generation  of  ballistic  missile  defenses,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  artual  threat  we  face,  the  technology  we  have 
available,  our  ABM  treaty  commitments,  and  the  cost  of  deploying  new 
systems.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  face  no  immediate  threat  from 
long-range  missiles.  But  we  do  face  a  threat  from  shorter-range  missiles, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  Saddam  Hussein's  callous  use  of  SCUDs.  I  have 
therefore  made  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD)  the  top  priority  of  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization.  Currently,  more  than  15  nations 
have  theater  range  ballistic  missiles,  and  missile  technology  continues  to 
spread. 

Early  this  year,  the  first  flight  test  of  our  first  upper-tier  ground- 
based  TMD  system,  THAAD,  is  experted  to  take  place.  We  wUl  also  contin- 
ue testing  a  research  version  of  an  upper  tier  sea-based  interceptor. 
Development  of  an  advanced  PATRIOT,  known  as  PAC-3,  and  a  sea-based 
lower  tier  system  are  also  on  track.  And  finally,  we  are  working  to 
develop  a  cooperative  program  with  our  European  allies  to  develop  a 
short-range  system  to  counter  theater  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles. 

While  we  are  forging  ahead  with  an  ambitious  TMD  program  which 
meets  foreseeable  future  threats,  we  have  also  established  a  technology 
readiness  program  that  will  give  us  the  ability  to  deploy  a  National  Missile 
Defense  capability  within  a  few  years  of  a  decision  to  do  so.  This  would 
give  us  time  to  counter  a  possible  future  long-range  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States  from  a  proliferant  country,  should  one  emerge. 

Closely  tied  to  the  goal  of  preventing  the  re-emergence  of  the  Cold 
War  nuclear  threat  is  maintaining  a  solid  security  architecture  in  Europe. 
And  HR  7  also  addresses  NATO  expansion.  We  very  much  agree  with  this 
goal:  the  President  has  made  dear  that  we  regard  enlargement  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  matter  of  when  and  how,  not  if.  To  this  end,  we  secured  ~  in 
the  face  of  initial  Allied  reservations  -  agreement  at  NATO's  December 
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Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  to  launch  an  internal  Alliance  study  of  this 
issue.  This  decision  committed  NATO  to  present  the  results  of  its  initial 
deliberations  to  interested  PFP  Partners  by  December  of  this  year. 

During  1995,  NATO  agreed  to  focus  on  the  "how"  and  "why"  of 
expansion.  The  "who"  and  "when"  must  come  later.  Thus,  we  find  the  bill's 
singling  out  of  certain  states  for  likely  membership  and  setting  timelines 
for  expansion  to  be  unwise.  Enlargement  requires  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  all  16  NATO  members,  in  most  instances  requiring 
Parliamentary  approval.  This  makes  it  imperative  that  we  proceed  on 
expansion  in  concert  with  our  Allies. 

It  is  also  essential  that  enlargement  not  dilute  NATO's  military 
effectiveness.  New  members  must  contribute  to,  not  just  consume, 
security.  Thus,  NATO  is  determined  to  build  on  the  remarkable  success  of 
PFP  to  assure  that  the  Partnership,  with  its  emphasis  on  developing 
interoperability  of  Partner  and  NATO  forces,  is  robust.  We  note  that  H.R.  7 
proposes  assistance  for  designated  prospective  NATO  members.  The 
President's  Warsaw  Initiative  to  provide  $100  m  to  all  Partners  to  enable 
them  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  Partnership  serves  the  same  end  and 
deserves  your  support.  We  believe  PFP-related  assistance  should  not 
prejudge  potential  NATO  membership.  PFP  and  NATO  enlargement  are 
mutually  reinforcing.  First,  the  Partnership  is  the  pathway  to  membership 
for  those  nations  ultimately  joining  NATO.  Equally  important,  it  also 
provides  an  invaluable  link  and  assurance  of  NATO  support  to  those 
Partners  not  doing  so. 

We  also  want  to  assure  that  enlargement  promotes  security  for  all  of 
Europe  and  does  not  draw  new  lines  to  replace  those  of  the  Cold  War. 
Therefore,  while  NATO  has  made  absolutely  clear  that  Russia  has  no  veto 
over  enlargement,  we  intend  to  pursue  a  parallel  track  with  Russia  to 
develop  a  mutually  supportive,  cooperative,  and  wide-ranging  relationship 
between  NATO  and  Russia,  both  through  PFP  and  outside  it. 
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B.       Properly  managing  the  post-Cold  War  reduction  of  our 
military  forces. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  properly  manage  the  post-Cold  War 
reduction  of  U.S.  armed  forces.  We  are  currently  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  a  resource  drawdown,  which  from  the  mid-80s  to  the  mid- 
90s  will  amount  to  about  a  40%  reduction  in  real  terms.  The  challenge  is  to 
carry  out  the  last  stages  of  this  reduction  while  maintaining  the  right  size, 
shape  and  quality  of  forces  we  need  to  defend  America's  interests  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  motivated  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
undertake  a  back-to-basics  review  of  our  defense  strategy,  military  forces 
and  overall  defense  program.  This  unprecedentedly  comprehensive  and 
collaborative  undertaking  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

In  that  review,  we  oudined  the  appropriate  size  and  shape  of  post- 
Cold  War  U.S.  military  forces.  Based  on  an  in-depth  assessment  of  the  new 
security  environment  and  a  rethinking  of  our  defense  strategy,  we 
determined  that: 

•  U.S.  forces  must  be  prepared  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly 
simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts  (or  MRCs); 

•  They  must  be  able  to  sustain  robust  overseas  presence  in 
peacetime; 

•  They  must  be  prepared  for  a  variety  of  lesser  contingencies,  from 
shows  of  force  to  deter  aggression,  to  peace  operations,  to 
humanitarian  relief  missions;  and 

•  They  must  be  able  to  deter  and  prevent  effective  attacks  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  U.S.  territory,  U.S.  forces,  or 
the  territory  and  forces  of  U.S.  allies. 
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In  1994,  the  real  world  gave  us  ample  evidence  that  our  defense 
strategy  is  right  on  the  mark.  Simultaneous  crises  in  both  Korea  (over 
North  Korea's  nuclear  program)  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (when  Saddam 
Hussein  once  again  moved  Iraqi  divisions  toward  Kuwait)  validated  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  to  fight  large-scale  aggression  in 
more  than  one  theater  at  a  time.  If  there  were  ever  any  doubt  about  the 
need  for  a  2-MRC  strategy  before  last  October,  there  should  be  none  now. 

Based  on  these  strategy-based  requirements  and  extensive  analysis 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Staff,  OSD  and  others,  we  derived  the  force 
structure  that  now  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  defense  program.  These  forces 
and  capabilities  continue  to  be  validated  and  refined  by  ongoing  wargames 
and  assessments.  I  believe  that  the  forces  we  have  today  are  capable  of 
supporting  the  strategy  in  the  face  of  today's  threats,  and  that  the 
programmed  force,  with  some  enhancements,  will  be  capable  against 
future  threats. 

This  conclusion  is  contingent  upon  full  funding  for  several  critical 
force  enhancements  including:  improvements  to  our  strategic  mobility, 
including  airlift,  sealift  and  prepositioning;  advanced  precision-guided 
munitions  to  increase  the  lethality  and  survivability  of  our  forces; 
enhancements  to  our  surveillance  and  command,  control  and 
communication  capabilities;  and  improved  readiness  among  selected 
reserve  component  forces,  particularly  15  brigades  of  the  Army  National 
Guard.  With  these  enhancements,  the  programmed  force  will  be  able  to 
support  the  strategy  well  into  the  next  century. 

It  will  also  be  a  ready  force.  The  readiness  of  our  troops  is  a  top 
priority.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  their  superb  performance  in 
a  wide  range  of  contingency  operations.  Overall,  the  readiness  ratings  of 
our  units  remain  at  very  high  levels.  We  are  committed  to  devote  the 
necessary  resources  and  attention  to  see  they  remain  there.  In  November 
I  announced  a  $2.7  billion  Quality  of  Life  initiative  tailored  to  insure  we 
keep  our  well-trained  soldiers  in  the  force. 
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While  we  do  not  have  a  current  overall  readiness  problem, 
congressional  action  is  required  to  keep  it  that  way.    The  FY  1995 
supplemental  and  the  FY1996  budget  we  will  bring  forward  to  you  next 
week  provide  adequate  readiness  funding.  Nevertheless,  readiness 
problems  frequently  arise  when  O&M  funding  is  diverted  to  pay  for 
unbudgeted  contingency  operations.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  mechanisms  available  for  promptly  reimbursing  these  O&M  accounts. 
One  such  mechanism  is  the  receipt  of  timely  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations,  such  as  the  FY  1995  emergency  supplemental  we  will  be 
submitting  soon  to  cover  costs  for  contingency  operations  in  Haiti,  Bosnia, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Also  central  to  successfully  managing  the  post-Cold  War  drawdown 
are  management  reforms  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  short,  DoD 
must  find  new  ways  of  doing  business  if  it  is  to  be  as  efficient  and  as 
effective  as  it  needs  to  be  in  a  challenging  but  resource-constrained 
environment.  These  reforms  cover  a  number  of  areas: 

•  In  acquisition  reform,  DoD  is  seeking  to  re-engineer  the  acquisition 
process  to  eliminate  the  use  of  military-unique  specifications  and 
standards  that  inhibit  the  purchase  of  commercial  products  and 
services.  This  should  enable  us  to  rely  more  heavUy  on  commercial 
technologies,  manufacturing  processes,  goods  and  services,  and  in  so 
doing  reduce  costs. 

•  In  financial  management ,  we  are  seeking  to  overcome  long- 
standing problems  and  lower  administrative  costs.  This  will 
involve  measures  ranging  from  consolidating  finance  and 
accounting  operations,  to  re-engineering  DoD  business  practices,  to 
strengthening  internal  controls,  to  improving  management 
incentives. 

•  In  the  area  of  infrastructure  and  logistics,  we  are  seeking  to 
improve  long-term  readiness  by  striking  the  right  balance  between 
providing  the  proper  level  of  services  and  support  for  our  military 
forces,  on  one  hand,  and  reducing  unnecessary  overhead,  on  the 
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other.  This  means  changing  the  way  we  manage  distribution  and 
inventories,  rethinking  depot  maintenance,  modernizing  our 
logistics  business  systems,  resizing  the  base  structure  and 
improving  installations  management. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  strategy,  force  structure  and  reform 
initiatives  in  our  defense  program  remain  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  our  national  security. 

C.       Reformulating  Policies  for  the  Use  of  Force  or  the  Threat  of 
the  Use  of  Force 

In  this  new  security  environment,  it  seems  we  will  face  virtually 
limitless  calls  for  American  involvement  in  containing  threats.  We  do  not, 
however,  have  limitiess  resources.  We  neither  can  nor  should  respond  to 
every  crisis  or  conflict.  Therefore,  one  of  the  principal  challenges  we  face 
as  a  nation  in  this  new  era  is  to  decide  when  and  how  to  employ  our 
military  forces  and  assets  in  the  pursuit  of  our  objectives. 

There  are  three  basic  categories  of  cases  in  which  we  may  use  our 
armed  forces.  The  first  involves  America's  vital  interests  —  that  is,  the 
defense  of  U.S.  territory,  citizens,  allies  and  economic  well-being.  We  will 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  defend  these  interests,  including  ~  when 
necessary  —  the  unilateral  and  decisive  use  of  military  power. 

The  second  category  includes  cases  in  which  important,  but  not  vital, 
U.S.  interests  are  threatened.  That  is,  our  national  survival  or  that  of  an 
ally  is  not  at  stake,  but  the  interests  involved  are  nonetheless  important. 
In  such  cases,  military  forces  should  only  be  used  if:  they  advance  U.S. 
interests;  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  accomplish  their  objectives;  the  costs 
and  risks  of  their  employment  are  commensurate  with  the  interests  at 
stake;  and  other  means  have  been  tried  and  have  failed  to  achieve  our 
objectives. 

The  third  category  of  cases  involves  primarily  humanitarian 
interests.  Here,  our  decisions  focus  on  the  use  of  military  forces  rather 
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than  the  use  of  force.  Generally,  the  mUitary  is  not  the  best  tool  to  address 
humanitarian  concerns.  But  under  certain  conditions,  the  use  of  our  armed 
forces  may  be  appropriate:  when  a  humanitarian  catastrophe  dwarfs  the 
ability  of  civilian  relief  agencies  to  respond;  when  the  need  for  relief  is 
urgent  and  only  the  mUitary  has  the  abUity  to  jump-start  the  longer-term 
response  to  the  disaster;  when  the  response  requires  resources  unique  to 
the  mUitary;  and  when  the  risk  to  American  troops  in  minimal. 

In  sum,  when  the  stakes  warrant,  and  the  consequences  of  inaction 
are  not  acceptable,  we  will  do  our  part  to  shape  events  in  a  manner  that 
protects  our  interests,  preserves  our  leadership  and  reflects  our  values. 
We  wUl,  however,  also  encourage  others  to  do  their  share,  work  to  buUd 
effective  international  organizations,  and  insist  that  people  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  security  and  future. 

Our  forces  are  frequently  called  upon  to  mount  contingency 
operations  to  protect  and  advance  U.S.  interests.  We  conduct  a  broad  range 
of  contingency  operations,  often  in  partnership  with  other  nations,  to 
accomplish  objectives  such  as  providing  humanitarian  relief  in  Rwanda  and 
deterring  Iraqi  aggression  in  the  Gulf.  Peacekeeping,  often  carried  out 
under  UN  auspices,  is  one  type  of  contingency  operation  that  can  advance 
important  U.S.  interests. 

In  Haiti,  the  highly  successful  U.S.-led  multinational  force  operation 
has  helped  restore  democratic  processes,  whUe  alleviating  suffering  and 
stemming  a  flow  of  refugees  to  our  shores.  We  have  conducted  this 
operation  in  the  furtherance  of  important  American  interests,  and  received 
political  support  from  the  UN.  We  also  convinced  member  states  that  the 
UN  should  soon  assume  responsibility  for  the  operation.  The  UN  Mission  in 
Haiti  wUl  allow  the  U.S.  to  significantly  reduce  its  forces  and  share  the  costs 
of  the  ongoing  operation.  This  demonstrates  the  value  of  both 
independently  led  coalition  contingency  operations  and  UN  peacekeeping. 

I  am  concerned  that  legislation  under  consideration  in  this  committee 
would  undermine  our  flexibUity  to  conduct  and  support  a  broad  range  of 
contingency  operations,  including  peacekeeping  operations. 
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HR  7  also  puts  militarily  imprudent  restrictions  on  the  commander- 
in-chiefs  authority  to  place  our  armed  forces  under  temporary  foreign 
operational  control  during  U.N.  peace  operations.  The  legislation  is 
unnecessary.  The  President  has  made  clear  that  he  will  never  relinquish 
command  over  U.S.  forces,  and  the  administration  has  established  rigorous 
limits  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  would  place  U.S.  forces  under 
temporary  foreign  operational  control.  We  will  not  deploy  U.S.  forces  to 
any  peacekeeping  mission  likely  to  involve  combat  unless  it  is  conducted 
under  U.S.  operational  control,  or  through  a  trusted  military  alliance  such 
as  NATO. 

This  legislation  also  fails  to  recognize  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  President's  flexibility.  We  must  be  able  to  place  elements  of  our  forces 
temporarily  under  foreign  operational  control  in  U.N.  coalition  operations 
when  it  serves  our  interests-just  as  we  want  foreign  forces  to  be  willing 
to  serve  temporarily  under  U.S.  operational  control.    Our  armed  forces 
often  point  out  the  military  imperative  of  temporary  subordination  to 
foreign  operational  control.  If  our  allies  were  to  respond  to  this  legislation 
by  placing  similar  restrictions  on  the  subordination  of  their  forces,  our 
ability  to  participate  in  coalition  operations  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  being  unnecessary  and  militarily  unsound,  the 
effort  to  legislate  these  conditions  raises  significant  questions  about 
interference  with  the  President's  Constitutional  command  authority.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  soberly  consider  the  potential  effects  that  this  bill 
could  have  upon  the  President's  ability  to  protect  U.S.  national  security. 

n.  National  Security  Commission 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would  establish  a  commission  to  review 
the  long-term  national  security  needs  of  the  United  States.  Among  other 
things,  the  Commission  would  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  national  security 
strategy,  the  national  military  strategy,  military  force  structure, 
modernization  requirements,  defense  infrastructure,  and  overall  resources. 
In  short,  the  commission  would  mimic  our  national  security  planning  effort 
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and,  for  that  matter,  many  of  the  oversight  functions  performed  by  this 
committee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  would 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  nation's  defense  needs.  Moreover, 
it  has  the  potential  to  interfere  with  the  open  debate  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches.  Much  of  the  strength  of  our  Defense 
Establishment  stems  from  the  products  of  this  debate.  Periodically,  a 
commission  might  be  established  to  grapple  with  a  specific  issue,  such  as 
the  present  Commission  on  the  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
However,  the  most  effective  way  to  solve  complex  defense  issues  is  to  hold 
the  management  of  the  Defense  Department  responsible  for  formulating 
and  executing  a  defense  strategy  to  protect  America's  security  interests, 
and  to  expect  Congress  to  provide  critical  oversight  of  the  management 
team  through  Congressional  committees  such  as  yours  --  the  House 
Committee  on  National  Secvirity. 

In  this  sense,  some  of  the  key  functions  of  this  Committee  would  be 
delegated  to  an  independent  commission.  We  believe  that  the  nation's 
security  is  best  served  by  strengthening  the  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  this  Committee,  not  through  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  commission  which  usurps  the  responsibilities  of  both. 


III.     Conclusion 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
intent  reflected  in  the  proposed  legislation.  I,  too,  want  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  maintains  the  most  ready  and  capable  military  in  the  world. 
I,  too,  want  to  see  the  United  States  sustain  a  strong  defense  program  that 
will  safeguard  our  national  interests  in  a  complex  and  changing  world. 

But  I  disagree  with  many  of  the  means  proposed  in  this  bill. 
Specifically,  I  strongly  oppose  the  following  proposals: 
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•  committing  ourselves  to  accelerating  the  deployment  of  a  National 
Missile  Defense  -  an  effort  that  would  cost  tens  of  billions  of  scarce 
defense  dollars  and  one  that  is  unneeded  at  this  time; 

•  imposing  additional  constraints  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  support  for  UN  peace  operations  and  to  participate  in 
such  operations  when  it  is  in  our  interests  to  do  so; 

•  designating  the  countries  and  the  specific  timetable  for  enlarging 
the  NATO  Alliance;  and 

•  establishing  a  commission  that  would  unnecessarily  duplicate  work 
already  done  well  in  the  Pentagon  and  could  disrupt  the  productive 
defense  dialogue  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  we  share  the  same  goal  of  ensuring  that  the 
United  States  maintains  a  strong  defense.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
best  resolve  our  differences  directly  -  through  the  very  able  "Commission" 
on  national  security  assembled  here  today.    I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  you  on  these  matters. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  M.  SHALIKASHVILI,  USA, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Greneral  SHALIKASHVILI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman 
Dellums,  distinguished  Members  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  start  by  emphasizing  what  the  Secretary  stated  about 
one  of  the  premises  of  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act, 
that  a  return  to  the  hollow  force  of  the  1970's  has  already  begun. 
The  Chiefs  and  I  are  veterans  of  that  era.  We  experienced  first 
hand  the  neglect,  the  poor  morale,  the  disciplinary  problems,  the 
difficulties  of  trying  to  maintain  old  and  worn  equipment  without 
the  spare  parts  to  keep  our  ships  at  sea,  our  planes  in  the  sky,  and 
our  tanks  on  the  range.  Although  we  are  not  without  problems,  to 
describe  today's  force  as  "hollow"  is,  both  in  my  view  and  that  of 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a  mistake. 

We  have  today  the  finest  Armed  Forces  in  the  world.  Our  weap- 
ons and  equipment  are  superior  to  any  other  military  in  the  world 
and  we  have  extraordinary  men  and  women  in  our  ranks.  Just  look 
back  on  this  past  year  at  all  that  these  men  and  women  accom- 
plished. Again  and  again,  the  readiness  was  tested  and  not  found 
wanting — not  on  the  night  when  we  launched  an  invasion  to  Haiti, 
then  called  it  back,  and  then  in  hours  reformulated  and  reorga- 
nized the  entire  operation.  Nor  was  it  found  wanting  when,  even 
while  we  were  engaged  in  Haiti,  our  forces  rapidly  responded  to  the 
unexpected  movement  of  Saddam's  divisions  to  the  Kuwait  border. 
Hollow  forces  don't  have  this  kind  of  edge. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  and  the  other  Chiefs  are  not  con- 
cerned about  readiness.  We  are.  For  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
been  drawing  down  our  forces  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  our  operational 
commitments  have  been  very  extensive.  As  a  result,  today  we  are 
more  watchful  of  readiness  than  at  any  time  that  I  can  recall. 

We  have  established  a  senior  readiness  council  that  carefully  as- 
sesses our  readiness  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  services,  the  CINC's 
gind  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  built  a  new  system  that  looks  at  the 
readiness  of  our  forces  to  participate  in  joint  operations,  something 
we  have  never  tracked  before.  And  of  course,  the  services  continue 
to  improve  their  way  of  tracking  and  reporting  on  unit  readiness. 

But  the  readiness  problems  that  appeared  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  fiscal  year  demonstrated  that  O&M  funding  that  had  to  be 
diverted  to  pay  for  unbudgeted  contingencies  must  be  returned  to 
the  services  fully  and  promptly;  and  to  avoid  repetition  of  such  a 
problem  this  year,  the  administration  will  soon  submit  the  fiscal 
year  1995  supplemental  to  cover  the  costs  of  contingency  operations 
for  this  fiscal  year.  And  as  long  as  that  supplemental  is  approved 
on  time,  our  near-term  readiness  will  remain  high. 

But  I  am  glad  that  this  bill  stresses  the  need  to  remain  very 
watchful. 

There  is  another  thrust  of  this  bill  that  we  must  also  be  watchful 
of.  That  thrust  is  the  series  of  measures  that  would  add  new  re- 
strictions to  the  command  and  control  arrangements  for  our  forces 
participating  in  U.N.  operations.  Our  forces  will  always  remain 
under  the  command  of  our  commander  in  chief,  and  we  already 
have  a  sound  policy  that  applies  very  rigorous  standards  regarding 
whether  we  will  pass  even  the  most  limited  authorities  of  our 
forces  to  a  foreign  commander.  By  the  terms  of  that  policy,  when 
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either  important  American  interests  or  significant  numbers  of 
American  troops  are  involved,  the  senior  military  commander  will 
ordinarily  be  an  American.  But  when  the  nature  and  mandate  of 
the  mission  argues  otherwise  and  the  rules  of  engagement  permit 
proper  protection  of  our  troops  and  proper  execution  of  the  mission, 
the  President  must  retain  the  flexibility  to  place  our  units  under 
the  temporary  operational  control  of  a  competent  foreign  com- 
mander. Even  then,  subordinate  U.S.  commanders  will  always  re- 
tain the  capability  to  report  separately  to  higher  U.S.  commanders. 
The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  participation  in 
any  given  operation  at  any  time  and  to  take  whatever  action  nec- 
essary to  protect  U.S.  forces. 

But  if  more  restrictive  laws  are  added,  it  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
necessary  flexibility.  We  must  be  able  to  place  elements  of  our 
forces  temporarily  under  foreign  operational  control  when  it  serves 
our  interest,  just  as  we  want  foreign  forces  to  be  willing  to  serve 
temporarily  under  U.S.  operational  control.  If  our  allies  were  to  re- 
spond to  this  legislation  by  placing  similar  restrictions  on  the  sub- 
ordination of  their  forces,  our  ability  to  participate  in  coalition  op- 
erations could  be  seriously  impaired. 

In  short,  I  see  this  proposal  as  unnecessary.  But  let  me  assure 
you  that  one  of  the  responsibilities  I  take  most  seriously  is  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  and  the  President  not  to  assign  forces  to 
any  operation  where  I  am  not  convinced,  that  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment are  right,  the  operation  is  properly  sized  and  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  task,  £ind  the  commander  is  up  to  the  task  and  the 
challenge. 

Now,  as  the  former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  the 
final  part  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  address  is  the  section  concern- 
ing expansion  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  although  I  know  that  this 
part  is  technically  not  before  this  committee. 

Expansion  of  the  Alliance  is  a  clear  objective  of  American  policy. 
In  December,  NATO  agreed  to  focus  during  1995  on  the  how  and 
why  of  expansion,  but  the  who  and  when  would  have  to  come  later. 
The  decision  to  expand  the  Alliance  and  to  extend  security  guaran- 
tees to  new  nations  must  be  approved  by  all  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  We  should  neither  cajole  nor  legislate  the  other 
members  into  making  decisions  that  so  strongly  affect  their  na- 
tional security.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  we  proceed  on  expansion 
in  concert  with  our  allies. 

While  I  fully  share  the  bill's  strong  endorsement  of  NATO,  of  the 
need  to  maintain  our  leadership  of  the  Alliance,  and  of  our  strong 
support  to  those  nations  liberated  from  decades  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion, and  to  assist  them  in  their  transition  to  full  NATO  member- 
ship, I  would  caution  against  trjring  to  legislate  what  nations  and 
in  what  order  and  by  which  date  NATO  must  accept.  For  now,  we 
should  sustain  our  support  to  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  work 
with  our  NATO  partners  to  build  a  consensus  on  expanding  the  Al- 
liance. Thus,  I  urge  you  to  permit  the  enlargement  process  now  set 
in  motion  to  proceed  without  at  this  stage  designating  countries 
and  specific  timetables. 

Thank  you  for  this  chance  to  share  my  views  on  this  bill.  Again, 
I  fully  agree  with  your  goal  of  maintaining  a  strong  defense  of  our 
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Nation,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  make  the  right  choices  to  do  just 
that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  thank 
you,  too.  I  just  have  one  question  and  I  will  turn  it  over  to  others. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  other  night  in  the  President's  speech  to  the 
Nation,  he  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  we  have  no 
ICBM's  targeted  on  our  children.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have  taken 
issue  with  that  statement,  and  I  have  had  to  be  in  a  position  of  de- 
fending the  President,  because  even  though  I  know  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  and  others  have  very  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems, I  don't  know  if  they  have  one  that  can  distinguish  between 
children  and  other  people  and  just  target  our  children. 

Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Russians 
early  last  year  that  we  would  detarget  our  ICBM's  and  SLBM's; 
that  is,  they  were  sitting  on  alert,  targeted  at— pointed  at  targets 
in— in  our  case,  in  Russia,  and  in  their  case,  in  the  United  States. 
And  we  have  by  mutual  agreement  changed  the  guidance  systems 
in  those  missiles  so  that  they  are  targeted  at  open  areas  in  the 
ocean  instead. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  that  means  they  could 
not  be  retargeted  again,  because  they  can,  and  they  could  be  retar- 
geted again  in  a  relatively  short  amount  of  time. 

The  big  advantage  of  this,  I  believe,  is  twofold:  First  of  all,  it  is 
a  confidence-building  measure.  It  is  a  statement  of  friendship,  and 
for  that  reason,  it  is  important.  Second,  if  there  were  to  be  an  acci- 
dental launch,  it  means  that  the  missile  that  was  so  accidently 
launched  would  land  harmless  in  the  ocean  and  not  in  a  city  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Would  you  yield? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish.  I  didn't  make  myself  clear. 

I  was  trsdng  to  defend  the  President  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  our  children  aren't  targeted.  I  was  making  the  point  that 
they  don't  have  weapons  systems  that  will  not  just  target  children 
but  target  the  rest  of  us.  Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Secretary  Perry.  Presumably,  their  missiles  are  targeted  against 
cities,  and  in  those  cities  are  men,  women  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Even  if  we  assume  for  purposes  of 
argument,  as  you  have  indicated,  that  we  have  this  treaty  and  that 
we  are  not  targeted  by  Russia  right  now,  even  though  the  treaty 
was  with  another  country,  the  U.S.S.R.— which  is  another  ball 
game,  even  if  we  aren't  targeted,  which  I  don't  know  that  anyone 
can  really  verify— but  assuming  that  we  aren't,  how  long  does  it 
take  to  retarget,  as  you  suggested? 

Secretary  Perry.  As  I  suggested,  that  is  something  that  could  be 
done  in  a  short  amount  of  time.  How  much  time  varies  from  missile 
system  to  missile  system,  and  I  could  not  give  you  a  precise — it  is 
not  a  long  period  of  time,  probably  less  than  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  a  recent  program  on  television,  "60 
Minutes,"  when  that  question  was  asked  of  a  Russian  official  in  a 
silo,  he  said  that  is  all  it  takes  to  retarget. 

Does  this  treaty  cover  ICBM's  in  China  that  have  us  targeted? 
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Secretary  Perry.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Chinese  do  not  have  any 
missiles  targeted 

The  Chairman.  Be  careful  on  that. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  Let  me  defer  this  question  for  a  closed 
hearing  and  simply  say,  I  believe  the  statement  is  true  even  with 
respect  to  China.  But  the  President  was  clearly  referring  to  the 
agreement  made  with  the  Russians  relative  to  detargeting. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  The  point  was  that  we  say  we  do 
not  have  a  defense  system  because  we  have  a  treaty  with  a  country 
that  no  longer  exists,  a  country  which  has  itself  violated  the  treaty, 
a  country  which  has  its  own  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  that 
we  don't  have,  and  that  is  my  point.  Plus  we  can  talk  another  time 
about  threats  from  China  and  threats  that  are  all  the  time  becom- 
ing more  real  from  North  Korea  and  other  countries. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  right  way  to  start 
off  a  discussion  on  national  missile  defense,  is  laying  out  the 
threats,  where  and  when  they  exist  and  what  we  might  do  against 
them.  I  look  forward  to  that  discussion  when  we  get  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now  that  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  our  witnesses  and  we  have  been  guar- 
anteed they  will  place  before  us  their  opening  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

First,  with  respect  to  your  question  about  the  distinction,  the 
ability  of  a  nuclear  weapon  to  distinguish  in  trying  to  alert  the 
American  people  as  to  the  danger  of  nuclear  weaponry,  I  coined  the 
phrase  that  a  nuclear  bomb  is  an  equal  opportunity  destroyer,  so 
I  think  that  that  is  an  answer  to  your  first  question. 

With  respect  to  this  hearing,  I  indicated  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  the  two  hearings  that  we  have  had,  one  looking  at  the  so- 
called  shortfall  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  the  hearing  on  the 
ballistic  missile  defense,  that  procedure  and  process  are  extraor- 
dinarily important,  that  no  matter  how  public  the  campaign  prom- 
ise, that  when  you  move  from  a  campaign  promise  to  legislative  ini- 
tiative that  the  process  then  must  be  deliberative,  substantive  and 
thoughtful,  leading  us  to  rational  judgments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  solemn  responsibility,  and  if  one  wants  to  use  the  term  "con- 
tract," as  it  were,  that  is  a  fundamental  contract  with  the  people 
to  carry  out  our  fiduciary  responsibilities  with  a  high  degree  of  se- 
riousness, which  is  why  I  suggested  in  the  first  place  that  this 
hearing  should  have  preceded  every  other  hearing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  appreciative  that,  as  a  result  of  our  tele- 
phone conversations,  we  agreed  that  it  was  terribly  important  for 
you  and  General  Shalikashvili  to  come  before  this  committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  serious  consequences  of  deliberations  around  the  bill,  H.R. 
7.  I  am  appreciative  that  in  my  meeting  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  agreed  that  these  two  distinguished  gentlemen  should 
come  before  this  committee,  given  the  gravity  of  the  legislation,  be- 
cause we  could  not  simply  view  this  as  a  symbolic  gesture,  but 
rather  a  substantive  set  of  issues,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
12  new  members  of  this  committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  5 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  17  new  members  who,  at  a  minimum,  need 
to  start  from  the  baseline  from  which  H.R.  7  attempts  to  move. 
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And  for  those  of  us  who  are  returning,  refreshment,  being 
brought  up  to  date  so  we  can  dehberate  and  give  this  legislation 
the  degree  of  seriousness  that  is  contemplated  by  it.  So  moving 
from  promise  to  initiative,  the  process  should  not  be  encumbered 
by  some  arbitrary  notion  of  time.  This  is  national  security.  We 
should  deliberate  in  a  very  serious  way.  Listen  carefully  to  the  tes- 
timony this  morning. 

In  that  regard,  with  respect  to  title  I  on  findings,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  said  at  least  in  one  area  of  the  findings  with  respect 
to  readiness  that  it  is  incorrect,  dangerous,  confusing,  and  sends 
the  wrong  message.  These  are  powerful  terms.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  of  us  on  this  committee  as  we  go  about  the  serious 
business  of  national  security  to  look  at  these  findings.  Where  there 
are  incorrections,  where  there  are  dangerous  comments,  where 
there  are  confusing  comments,  where  there  are  findings  that  send 
the  wrong  message,  we  should  be  willing  to  open  up  and  change 
those. 

With  respect  to  title  III,  and  I  will  come  back  to  II,  on  the  issue 
of  the  commission,  the  Secretary  was  very  strong,  steadfast,  and 
resolute.  There  was  no  wimpish  approach  to  that.  The  Secretary 
said,  I  am  deeply  disturbed;  we  do  not  need  this.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility, based  on  the  checks  and  balance  system  that  was  so  dili- 
gently laid  out  by  the  founding  persons  of  this  country,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative  branch  engage  in  some  intense 
engagement,  interaction  with  each  other. 

The  Secretary  said,  if  I  am  not  doing  my  job  well,  call  for  my 
stepping  down.  That  is  what  this  system  is  based  upon,  account- 
ability, yet  this  bUl  puts  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  a  commission  charged  to  do  the  job  that  each  of  us  were 
elected  and  paid  to  do.  We  should  be  willing  to  be  held  accountable 
to  that.  To  in  some  way  place  this  in  the  hands  of  some  commis- 
sion, diluting  our  responsibility,  diluting  the  Pentagon's  respon- 
sibility, and  diluting  the  intense  engagement  that  should  take 
place  and  the  creative  tensions  that  should  exist  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches,  to  some  independent  group,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  potential  partisanship  of  that — and  we  can  talk 
about  that  at  some  other  time — is  a  serious  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  talk  about  moving  from  campaign  promise 
to  legislative  initiative  and  seeing  that  the  process  is  deliberative, 
the  Secretary  made  a  very  interesting  proposal  that  I  think  we 
should  slow  this  process  down  and  accept.  Why  not  bring  the  other 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  before  this  committee — ^former  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  other  former  Secretaries  and  former  significant 
leaders  of  the  Pentagon,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Colin  PoweU,  and  others;  they  are  still  aliwe — and  ask 
them  to  come  before  this  committee  and  comment  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  need  an  independent  commission  to  do  the  job  that  many 
of  us  were  elected  to  do,  that  they  were  appointed  to  do,  and  we 
are  all  being  paid  to  do  and  more  than  willing  to  be  held  account- 
able to. 

With  respect  to  title  II  on  missile  defense,  the  Secretary  says  we 
have  a  robust  program.  Last  year  we  authorized  and  appropriated 
$2.9  billion;  in  the  last  2  years  we  have  averaged  approximately  $3 
billion  per  annum.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  could  go  home  to  any 
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town  meeting  and  suggest  that  $3  billion  a  year  is  pocket  change. 
It  is  big  money.  That  is,  in  this  gentlemen's  opinion,  robust — $400 
million  is  robust,  $120  million  for  brilliant  eyes  is  robust,  in  excess 
of  $2  billion  on  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  is  robust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  indicated  that  there  are  no  dollar  figures  in 
this  bill  with  respect  to  missile  defense  and  that  it  could  be  later 
as  opposed  to  sooner.  That  begs  the  question.  Whether  it  is  later 
or  sooner,  it  still  has  to  take  place  in  some  timeframe. 

We  are  charged  and  the  Secretary  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  laying  out  a  5-year  budget  proposal.  Title  II  in  this  bill 
does  not  use  the  legislative  term  "may,"  which  is  permissive.  It 
uses  the  term  that  all  of  us  understand,  "shall." 

As  I  said  yesterday,  in  consultation  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  Mr.  Edwards,  if  we  stepped  out  of  the  imme- 
diate context  of  missile  defense  in  order  to  understand  the  concerns 
of  this  gentleman  and  the  concerns  of  many  on  this  committee  and 
said,  rather  than  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  have 
a  national  missile  defense  system  in  place  and  that  the  Secretary 
within  60  days  would  be  charged  with  bringing  us  a  plan  back  that 
would  be  cost  effective  and  efficient,  and  said,  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  have  in  place  a  national  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  that  guaranteed  health  care  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  shall  within  60  days 
give  us  a  plan  as  to  how  efficient  and  effective  that  would  happen, 
what  would  members  say? 

How  much  will  it  cost?  What  are  the  trade  offs?  What  are  the 
long-term  implications?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  dollars. 

Coming  back  into  the  context  of  missile  defense,  we  raise  the 
same  issues.  We  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  You  are 
talking  about  adopting  a  policy,  and  it  is  myopic  to  believe  that  you 
cannot  put  and  must  not  put  a  dollar  figure  to  that  in  your  plan- 
ning. It  is  irresponsible. 

We  estimate  that  that  is  about  $25  billion,  no  insignificant 
amount  of  money,  over  a  5-year  period.  Where  do  you  find  the 
money?  What  are  the  trade  offs?  Are  they  against  readiness?  Are 
they  against  personnel?  Are  they  against  modernization  of  other  is- 
sues? Are  they  against  family  housing?  What  are  the  trade  offs? 

So  to  adopt  this  policy  in  the  blind,  when  we  haven't  even  re- 
ceived the  budget  to  ascertain  what  are  the  other  urgent  problems, 
it  seems  to  me  to  tilt  the  process.  Why  don't  we  slow  it  down,  bring 
other  witnesses  in  so  that  we  are  capable  of  fully  understanding 
that? 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  command  £ind  control.  General 
Shalikashvili — no  one  here  has  ever  challenged  his  credibility  as 
one  concerned  about  the  national  security  of  this  country — says 
that  we  don't  need  the  imposition  of  this  particular  language  here, 
that  we  are  more  than  capable  of  going  forward.  We  either  can  re- 
fute that  or  we  can't.  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
propose  to  go  down  this  particular  road. 

To  summarize,  as  we  go  from  promise  to  legislative  initiative,  we 
here  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deliberating  sub- 
stantively. You  all  know  what  my  politics  are.  I  have  been  willing 
to  win  and  lose.  I  probably  have  more  experience  at  losing,  given 
my  politics,  than  most  of  you  in  this  room  combined.  So  it  is  not 
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the  ultimate  end,  because  we  can  differ.  That  is  why  all  of  us  are 
elected  from  different  parties  and  different  persuasions.  But  we  all 
must  come  together  on  the  integrity,  the  dignity  of  the  process  it- 
self 

I  don't  think  we  dignify  our  responsibilities  by  moving  at  break- 
neck speed  to  embrace  something  because  a  promise  was  made.  We 
all  make  promises.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  prepared  to  move 
from  promise  to  legislative  initiative,  but  let's  do  it  with  a  level  of 
dignity  that  is  commensurate  with  the  potential  outcome  of  what 
it  is  we  are  trying  to  do. 

That  is  all  this  gentleman  has  been  trying  to  say  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you,  because  300  days  from  now 

Mr.  Cunningham.  With  due  respect  to  the  minority,  there  is  a 
lot  of  us  who  would  like  to  speak,  and  we  have  been  going  on  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  about  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Is  there  a  time  limit  on  each  of  us? 

The  Chairman.  Not  with  the  ranking  member,  no. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  thank  the  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

On  that  comment,  the  gentleman  from  California  is  well  aware 
that  this  gentleman  has  been  willing  sometimes  to  sit  alone  until 
every  single  member  of  this  committee  had  their  last  word  and  did 
their  last  dance. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  am  not  being  disrespectful;  I  am  saying  that  the  Secretaries 
have  limited  time. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  understand. 

The  gentleman  resisted  the  temptation  of  an  opening  statement 
in  order  to  get  their  testimony  on  the  record.  I  now  exercise  my 
rights  and  prerogatives  unless  the  gentleman  fully  objects. 

I  am  saying  to  slow  down  this  process  in  order  to  allow  us  to  de- 
liberate. However  the  decision,  at  least  let's  be  proud  of  how  we  got 
to  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  doing  that  in  this  regard. 

I  thank  our  witnesses  for  their  very  direct  and  assertive  testi- 
mony on  this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  us  engaging  in  substantive 
debate  as  we  go  about  the  business  of  this  legislation.  My  only  ad- 
monishment is,  let's  take  the  Secretary's  suggestion  to  heart,  hold 
another  hearing,  bring  in  former  members  so  that  we  move  beyond 
any  sense  of  partisanship,  and  look  at  these  persons.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  who  have  sat  in  those  seats  before  us,  to  get  their  view 
as  well  on  whether  this  commission  makes  sense.  I  think  that  that 
is  a  good  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  generous  in  giving  me  this 
opportunity.  I  want  to  hear  the  other  questions  from  my  colleagues, 
but  I  felt  it  was  important  to  do  two  things,  one  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  comments  the  Chair  made  in  laying  out,  point  for  point,  the 
titles  that  we  are  responsible  for;  and  as  the  minority  leader  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  attempt  to  frame  the  two 
gentlemen's  responses  as  we  go  forward.  That  is  my  responsibility. 
I  don't  have  much  other  as  ranking  minority  member,  but  I  take 
this  job  very  seriously  and  hope  I  have  carried  it  out. 

With  those  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  say  in  response  to  the  part  about  being  irresponsible  in  ap- 
proaching it  the  way  we  have,  I  think  it  is  irresponsible  for  us  to 
leave  this  country  unprotected,  and  I  think  somebody's  head  is 
going  to  roll  because  we  haven't  done  it,  if  we  don't  do  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  General  Shalikashvili,  I  think  that  H.R.  7,  the 
bill  that  you  have  commented  on,  is  deliberate,  it  is  thoughtful,  and 
it  starts  a  process.  It  starts  a  process  with  clear  policy  goals,  and 
^yhile  it  is  our  job  to  flesh  out  this  process  through  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  that  is  going  to  be  done  in  a  very  bipartisan  way,  it 
is  absolutely  appropriate  that  this  Nation,  manifested  in  the  ac- 
tions of  its  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  set  goals. 

This  is  a  goal,  a  policy-setting  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  reasonable,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  with  respect  to  your  com- 
ments that  you  led  off  with,  saying  that  you  thought  this  implied 
that  we  were  a  hollow  force,  it  does  not  say  that. 

I  bring  your  attention  to  the  bill  itself.  It  says,  a  return  to  the 
hollow  forces  of  the  1970's  has  already  begun.  I  think  that  state- 
ment is  warranted.  Let  me  quote  a  couple  of  your  military  leaders 

First,  General  Sullivan,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  June  1994:  Al- 
though still  trained  and  ready,  the  Army  is  now  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  band  at  the  razor's  edge.  That  is  your  leadership. 

General  Mundy,  March  1994:  Our  analysis  of  Marine  Corps  re- 
quirements in  the  current  year  is  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  inad- 
equate resources  to  maintain  the  level  of  readiness  expected  by  the 
Congress  and  mandated  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

So  we  have  been  analyzing  over  the  past  several  years,  many  of 
us  on  this  committee,  the  statements  of  our  military  leaders,  we 
have  been  visiting  troops  in  the  field,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
appropriate  that  we  have  a  commission  that  evaluates  where  we 
are  right  now  with  respect  to  national  security.  You  yourself  em- 
ploy many  boards  and  commissions  like  the  Defense  Science  Board. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  they  take  away  prerogatives.  They  don't 
write  law.  Ultimately,  we  write  law,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
flesh  this  bill  out. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the  situation  re- 
specting the  cost  and  the  control  of  the  United  Nations,  every  sta- 
tistic that  I  have  reviewed  in  this  bill  appears  to  be  accurate.  With 
respect  to  the  drawdowns,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  American 
servicepeople  on  food  stamps,  with  respect  to  the  modernization 
drawdowns  in  the  budget,  every  statistic,  every  fact  laid  out  in  this 
bill  appears  to  be  accurate.  It  is  our  responsibihty  to  move  forward. 
And  I  would  say  there  is  another  warning  signal,  and  that  warn- 
ing signal  was  given  to  us  by  the  GAO,  which  told  us  that  this  pro- 
gram, this  Bottom-Up  Review,  President  Clinton's  defense  force 
structure,  is  underfunded  up  to  $150  biUion,  and  the  President  re- 
sponded with  $25  billion.  That  leaves  us  worrying  what  is  going  to 
happen  without  the  additional  fiinds,  how  we  are  going  to  make 
that  up  and  the  impact  on  the  security  of  our  forces. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  with  respect  to 
theater  defense  and  ABM.  First,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  budget  for  na- 
tional missile  defense— you  said  it  is  robust— it  has  been  cut  by 
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over  80  percent  since  the  Clinton  administration  took  office.  How 
can  you  assert  that  the  Department  has  a  credible  national  defense 
program  when  the  budget  has  been  slashed  so  dramatically? 

Do  you  believe  that  a  national  missile  program  is  technically  fea- 
sible, why  and  why  not?  And  Greneral,  do  you  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's assessment? 

A  couple  of  other  questions:  Secretary  Perry,  the  Acting  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  Admiral  Studeman,  has  testified  that  a 
missile  threat  to  the  United  States  could  emerge  before  the  end  of 
a  decade.  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Director  testified  that 
North  Korean  missiles  now  under  development  could  pose  a  threat 
to  Alaska. 

Do  you  agree  with  these  assessments;  if  not,  why  not?  And  Gen- 
eral, do  you  agree  with  the  Secretary's  statements?  Do  you  agree 
that  a  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  could  emerge  essentially 
overnight  if  Russia  or  China  were  to  sell  ICBM's  to  a  third  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Perry. 

Secretary  Perry.  On  the  point  on  readiness,  both  the  1995  budg- 
et and,  more  recently,  the  1996  budget,  I  discussed  this  budget  in 
detail  with  the  Chiefs  before  we  submitted  it. 

Let  me  speak  specifically  about  the  1996  budget  which  you  will 
be  reviewing  in  just  a  few  weeks.  Relative  to  O&M  funds  that  are 
pointed  to  maintaining  readiness,  training,  the  O&M  activities  per- 
tinent to  readiness,  the  questions  I  asked  each  of  the  Chiefs,  are 
the  funds  in  this  budget  adequate  to  maintain  readiness?  And  the 
answer  was  yes.  You  can  ask  that  question  to  each  of  the  Chiefs 
also  when  they  come  to  testify  on  the  1996  budget. 

They  gave  me  one  qualification,  and  I  am  sure  will  give  you  the 
same  qualification,  which  is  if  funds  are  diverted  from  that  fund  to 
support  contingency  operations,  obviously  they  will  not  be  enough 
and  that,  therefore,  we  will  have  to  supplant  those  funds  as  they 
are  diverted  with  supplementals. 

So  that  was  the  reason  for  my  meeting  with  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  2  days  ago  in  a  hearing  to  propose  to  them  a 
way  of  dealing  with  this  perennial  problem  we  have  of  having 
funds  diverted  from  the  O&M  account. 

But  I  assure  you  and  the  Chiefs  will  also  assure  you  that  the 
1996  budget  has  adequate  funds  to  fully  fund  the  readiness  of  our 
forces.  That  was  my  first  priority  and  my  guidance  when  the  budg- 
et went  out,  that  priority  cannot  be  traded  off  against  any  other 
priority  in  the  budget.  That  is  on  readiness. 

Second,  the  question  of  funding  of  the  FYDP,  the  $150  billion 
versus  $25  biUion.  I  will  state  flatly  that  the  $150  billion  figure  is 
wrong.  It  is  an  issue  which  is  worthy  of  some  discussion  and  some 
laying  out  of  figures,  and  we  are  happy  to  do  that  in  a  fuller  hear- 
ing before  this  committee.  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we  do 
that  when  we  present  the  budget,  to  review  why  we  believe  that 
this  budget  is  fully  funded — that  is  to  say  that  there  are  no  smoke 
and  mirrors  in  the  budget. 

We  have  funded  the  programs  that  are  in  the  budget.  You  may 
question  whether  the  programs  are  the  right  programs,  but  my  as- 
sertion to  you  is  that  they  are  adequately  funded. 
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The  third  point  has  to  do  with  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Pro- 
gram. We  may  have  disagreements  when  we  present  the  program, 
as  to  the  specific  merits  of  particular  programs  we  are  presenting, 
but  the  very  large  difference  between  the  SDI  days  when  we  were 
funding  $5  billion  plus  and  today  is  that  the  threat  has  changed 
dramatically  since  then. 

The  SDI  system  was  being  designed  to  defend  against  a  massive 
attack,  thousands  of  warheads  approaching  the  United  States,  and 
that  took  a  very  much  more  complex,  much  more  difficult  system 
to  deal  with  that.  That  was  the  underl3dng  requirement  which  the 
SDI  office  was  trying  to  meet. 

Now  the  threat  we  are  trying  to  meet  is  the  threat  of  a  small 
scale,  a  thin  attack  against  the  United  States  that  could  arise  from 
one  or  more  of  the  conditions  which  you  suggested  in  your  com- 
ments. It  is  an  easier  threat  to  defend  against.  A  simpler  system 
will  defend  against  it. 

Having  said  that,  we  will  lay  the  system  we  are  proposing  for  de- 
fending against  that,  and  you  may  disagree  with  the  details  of  that 
system,  but  I  think  you  would  agree  that  it  will  be  a  much  simpler 
system  than  trying  to  defend  against  a  massive  assault  of  war- 
heads against  the  United  States. 

General  Shalikashvili.  On  the  issue  of  readiness,  near-term 
readiness  funding,  I  believe  is  adequate,  but  it  is  very  seriously  im- 
pacted every  time  we  have  to  draw  from  O&M  accounts  for 
unprogrammed  operations.  This  is  what  caused  the  problem  in 
1994,  and  as  the  Secretary  mentioned,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  if 
we  repeat  the  same  thing  this  year,  we  will  have  even  more  dra- 
matic impact  on  readiness  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
action  be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  on  reimbursing  the  service 
O&M  accounts. 

Long-term  readiness  is  another  matter.  Long-term  readiness  is 
often  caused  by  underfiinding  such  accounts  as  depot-level  mainte- 
nance accounts,  re£d  property  maintenance  accounts  in  that  the  lat- 
ter one  forces  commanders  often  to  choose  between  fixing  the  phys- 
ical plant  they  need  to  fix  and  readiness  issues.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  early  on  went  to  the  Secretary  and  asked  him  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  bring  those  accounts  up  as  well,  not  just 
O&M  accounts  that  take  care  of  near-term  readiness.  That  was 
part  of  the  rationale  for  the  Secretary  going  to  the  President,  that 
eventually  resulted  in  the  $25  billion  increase. 

As  far  as  missile  defense  is  concerned,  I  do  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary's rationale  as  to  why  the  effort  today  takes  less  funding  than 
it  did  at  the  time  when  we  were  trying  to  develop  a  system  that 
would  defend  this  country  adequately  against  a  massive  Soviet 
missile  laydown;  and  most  importantly,  I  agree  with  the 
prioritization. 

When  you  consider  that  we  have  some  17  countries  or  so  that 
possess  tactical  missile  systems  that  could  threaten  our  forces  de- 
ployed worldwide,  that  that  is  in  fact  a  very  immediate  threat  and 
that  our  priority  needs  to  stay  on  fielding  as  quickly  as  we  can  an 
adequate  tactical  missile  defense  system  while  at  the  same 
time 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  you  like  that  part  of  the  contract,  right? 

General  Shalikashvili  [continuing].  I  surely  do. 
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And  at  the  same  time  proceeding  on  the  effort  to  come  up  with 
a  system  that  would  be  adequate  to  provide  us  the  necessary  de- 
fense for  our  country  when  the  threat  so  dictates. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  that  your  opposition  state- 
ment made  on  title  III  of  H.R.  7,  setting  up  an  independent  com- 
mission, is  about  as  strong  a  statement  as  I  have  ever  heard  from 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  commend  you  for  making  that  state- 
ment. I  totally  agree  with  you,  an  independent  commission  would 
be  a  disaster  to  you  in  your  job. 

You  said  that  you  would  look  at  even  resigning  if  you  had  to  put 
that  into  effect — am  I  putting  words  in  your  mouth?  I  didn't  mean 
to.  I  correct  that. 

That  really  you  are  putting  a  layer  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  commander  in  chief,  you  are  putting  a  layer  of  authority  be- 
tween the  Congress  by  this  independent  commission;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

I  do  believe  that  it  expresses  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  such  a  commission,  or 
lack  of  confidence  in  your  own  abilities,  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  something  that  we  should  be  able — we  are  structured  to  deal 
with  between  ourselves. 

It  is  my  impression,  we  have  been  successfully  working  together; 
and  I  see  not  only  no  need  for  a  commission,  I  do  see  it  as  a  poten- 
tially destructive  influence  interposing  itself  between  what  has 
been  a  constructive  relationship. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Some  of  us  have  been  working  up  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  7 — not  for  the  whole  bill,  but  for  just  some  areas.  One  is 
title  III — I  think  you  said  it — roles  and  missions  probably,  maybe 
that  study,  you  maybe  need  to  take  another  look  at  it.  I  know  you 
have  a  roles  and  missions  study  coming  up  that  we  audit  in  Con- 
gress that  comes  out  in  May,  that — Dr.  White  is  implementing 
that. 

We  have  in  our  substitute  where  you  could  look  at  other  areas 
of  defense,  taking  part  from  H.R.  7,  but  making  you  and  the  Chair- 
m£in  as  the  ones  who  would  do  that  study.  Would  you  accept  that 
responsibility  if  it  would  be  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Secretary  Perry.  Of  course,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  I  am  going  to  do  something  unusual.  I 
3deld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  appreciates  the  gentleman  being  un- 
usual. 

I  would  like  to  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Bateman. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  thank  you  Mr.  Secretary,  and  General  Shalikashvili;  your 
testimony  is  helpful.  I  can't  imagine  the  context  in  which  this  com- 
mittee is  not  going  to  be  benefited  from  receiving  your  frank  and 
candid  views  on  everjrthing  that  touches  our  national  security. 
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I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  comments  that  you  have  made  and 
the  positions  that  you  have  taken,  and  I  won't  use  my  time  to  make 
speeches  at  you  or  to  anyone  else.  I  do  think,  however,  that  there 
may  be  some  disconnect  between  what  I  have  perceived  to  be  the 
purposes  and  the  intent  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7  and  your  per- 
ception of  what  is  the  animus  or  the  thrust  or  the  purpose  of  it. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  establish  a  better  frame 
of  reference  as  to  what  it  sets  out  to  do  and  how  it  goes  about  doing 
it. 

To  get  to  the  specifics,  which  is  I  think  what  advantages  us  more 
than  rhetorical  exercises,  one  of  the  things  that  is  deeply  troubling 
to  me  and,  I  think,  to  many  members  of  the  committee,  and  which 
influences  the  presence  in  the  committee  of  its  language  with  ref- 
erence to  ballistic  missile  defense  systems,  is  the  failure  of  our  ex- 
ecutive branch  decisionmakers  to  pursue  modifications  of  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which  may  make  the  development  of  defen- 
sive systems,  that  we  all  agree  we  ought  to  have,  more  difficult  and 
expensive  than  perhaps  they  need  to  be. 

We  are  dealing  in  the  context  of  an  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty 
designed  and  entered  into  in  a  remarkably  different  strategic  cir- 
cumstance in  which  a  mature  reevaluation  of  it  dictates  that  we 
need  to  renegotiate  its  terms  in  terms  of  mutually  advantageous 
current  realities.  And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  we  do  not  let  it,  in 
light  of  our  prerogative  to  withdraw,  interfere  with  our  getting  sys- 
tems in  place  that  we  all  agree  are  very  important  to  our  national 
security. 

And  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  some  rethinking  of  that. 
To  the  extent  it  takes  place,  I  think  it  diffuses  much  of  what  may 
appear  currently  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  think  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  if  any,  is  very  slight. 

You  have  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  in  the 
International  Relations  Committee,  dealing  with  the  expansion  of 
NATO.  I  was  gratified  to  hear  yesterday  that  apparently  the  sug- 
gested amendments  to  those  provisions  that  I  have  worked  up  and 
discussed  with  that  committee  and  its  leadership  are  probably 
going  to  be  accepted,  and  I  think  will  do  at  least  substantial  meas- 
ure to  diminish  your  concerns  about  them.  And  I  hope  that  you  will 
look  at  what  emerges  and,  hopefully,  the  changes  in  that  language. 

The  idea  of  this  commission  is  one  which  obviously  and  very 
clearly  is  troublesome  to  you.  I  would  hope,  though,  that  it  is  not 
something  that  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  reflection  that  this  com- 
mittee does  not  have  trust  and  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  or 
in  you,  General,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  or  the  other 
Joint  Chiefs.  I  can't  imagine  our  doing  our  job  without  hearing 
from  you,  respecting  your  views.  Readiness  is  a  subject  that  is 
much  like  beauty;  so  much  of  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Clearly  we  have  serious  concerns  about  readiness.  As  I  have  read 
the  literature,  as  I  have  talked  to  various  people  in  uniform,  I  am 
convinced — and  I  think  the  general  agrees — that  short  term,  be- 
cause of  diversion  of  resources,  we  experience  difficulties;  and 
clearly  we  need  to  address  those  short-term  difficulties. 

As  chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcommittee,  I  can  assure  you 
we  will  be  in  constant  dialog  with  you  to  try  and  determine  the 
manner  in  which  we  measure  readiness  problems,  the  manner  in 
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which  we  are  able  to  predict  readiness  problems  before  they  occur, 
any  systemic  changes  that  can  be  made  that  will  reduce  readiness 
problems — these  will  be  grist  for  the  mill;  and  I  don't  think  any- 
body would  object  if  we  have  somebody  on  a  commission  who  will 
help  define  those  roles.  Not  that  we  are  going  to  presume  they  are 
correct,  that  if  they  disagree  with  you,  they  are  right  and  you  are 
wrong.  But  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  that  concerned  about  some 
distinguished  group  who  share  a  view  based  upon  study  and  reflec- 
tion, and  presuming  that  they  will  be  very  competent  national  se- 
curity analysts. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentlelady  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  thank  you  both  for  appearing.  I  appreciated  your  statements 
about  the  commission,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  trou- 
bled me  because  it  looks  like  a  politicization  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon,  and  we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  try  not 
to  politicize  it. 

When  I  read  this,  the  way  it  is  written  now,  Bob  Dole  and  Newt 
Gingrich  would  select  the  leader  of  the  commission  and  two-thirds 
of  the  commissioners  and  so  that,  to  me,  looks  like  it  could  just  be 
creating  more  tension  and  so  forth. 

But  I  must  say  the  other  question  I  have  is  whether  this  is  con- 
stitutional, because  article  I,  section  8,  says  that  the  Congress  is 
supposed  to  do  this;  and  I  fear  that  if  we  defer  it  to  an  outside 
group,  it  looks  like  we  are  not  doing  it.  I  think  we  should  think 
about  this. 

And  I  must  say  I  think  the  two  of  you  have  worked  very  hard 
to  do  what  you  could  with  the  resources  we  gave  you.  I  don't  think 
you  have  left  the  country  unprotected,  and  I  don't  think  your  heads 
are  going  to  roll,  and  I  think  you  are  working  very  hard  to  make 
ends  meet.  And  we  should  think,  as  our  ranlang  member  admon- 
ished us  to  do,  very  carefully  before  we  start  one  more  of  these. 

The  greatest  thing  to  do  in  Washington  is  to  have  studies  and 
commissions,  and  they  must  have  thousands  of  warehouses  some- 
where to  store  all  this.  But  the  real  issue  is,  how  do  we  keep  Amer- 
ica protected?  And  I  think  we  tend  to  do  it  in  this  committee  room. 

The  real  question  I  have  is  about  funding.  No  one  wants  a  hollow 
force,  and  I  realize  that  once  you  discovered  there  were  some  short- 
falls, you  scrambled;  and  you  think  the  budget  now  is  back  in 
place,  as  you  testified.  So  my  first  question  would  be,  if  you  look 
at  the  items  laid  out  in  H.R.  7,  what  would  be  your  rough  estimate 
of  an  add-on?  If  you  had  to  come  up  with  this  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense deployment  now,  what  kind  of  dollars  would  we  be  talking 
about  to  accelerate  what  we  have  going?  That  is  question  one. 

Two,  I  was  very  pleased  the  general  talked  about  NATO  because 
I  think  we  often  seem  to  think  NATO  is  a  coffee  klatch,  without 
realizing  its  first  premise  is,  I  believe,  that  you  might  defend  each 
of  the  members.  So  if  we  rush  out  and  embrace  Ukraine,  which 
many  of  us  may  want  to  do,  if  something  happens  such  as  has  hap- 
pened in  Chechnya,  or  say  we  had  already  let  Chechnya  in,  under 
the  NATO  agreement  that  we  all  have  signed  as  mutual  promises 
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to  each  other,  wouldn't  that  mean  we  would  have  to  commit  troops 
to  Chechnya  if  they  were  a  full  ranking  member  in  NATO? 

I  think  this  committee  will  have  to  talk  about  that  a  lot  because 
I  am  not  sure  foreign  affairs  understands  it. 

Thank  you  for  coming  and  I  would  like  responses  to  those  two 
things. 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  just  a  parenthetical  comment.  My 
remarks  on  the  commission  were  not  directed  to  the  political  as- 
pects of  the  commission  which  Mrs.  Schroeder  raised.  Those  are  in- 
teresting questions,  but  I  was  directing  myself  to  the  management 
aspect  of  it.  I  come  from  a  business  background.  I  have  managed 
businesses  before,  and  my  ways  of  managing  businesses  are  to  give 
somebody  responsibility  for  their  job  and  hold  him  accountable  for 
doing  it  and  giving  support  for  doing  it.  I  think  that  is  the  best  way 
to  run  an  enterprise,  and  I  think  that  can  work  between  this  com- 
mittee and  DOD  as  well  as  it  works  in  business.  That  is  the  way 
I  prefer  to  work,  and  that  is  what  my  comments  were  meant  to  re- 
flect. 

On  the  national  missile  defense  question,  it  is  hard  to  give  a  pre- 
cise answer  to  the  question  because  it  depends  almost  entirely  on 
how  complex  and  on  what  time  scale  the  desired  system  would  be. 
We  have — in  the  1996  budget  which  we  are  presenting  to  you,  we 
have  a  National  Missile  Defense  Program  which  will  lead,  I  think, 
in  a  timely  way  to  a  deployed  system,  and  it  will  be  at  a  relatively 
small  cost,  probably  $5  bilHon  in  very  round  figures  for  the  cost  of 
the  system. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  What  kind  of  a  timeframe  are  you  looking  at? 

Secretary  Perry.  This  could  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  But  if  you  had  to  accelerate  that 

Secretary  Perry.  The  system  we  propose  doesn't  have  that  to  it. 
It  has  an  enabling  phase  to  it  to  reach  a  decision  point,  and  at  that 
decision  point  you  decide  either  to  do  it  compressed  or  extended, 
depending  on  the  judgment  of  the  threat  at  that  time.  But  it  is 
compatible  with  the  deployment  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

It  is  a  ground-based  system,  it  is  based  on  the  same  technology 
we  are  using  at  TMD  and  would  be  at  relatively  low  cost.  On  the 
other  hand — and  it  would  only  be  capable  of  defending  against  a 
thin  attack,  a  relatively  small  number  of  missiles  being  fired  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  threat  that  one  wants  to  defend  against 
is  a  large-scale  threat,  then  ground-based  systems  turn  out  not  to 
be  so  capable  of  doing  that  and  one  needs  to  look  alternatively  at 
space-based  systems.  It  is  more  expensive,  many  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  So  I  can't  answer  the  question  precisely  because  of  that  im- 
portant distinction. 

Let  me  pass  the  NATO  question  to  General  Shalikashvili. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  the  reason  that  nations  scramble 
to  join  NATO  is  because  NATO's  security  guarantee  implies  the 
readiness  of  all  60  nations,  consistent  with  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess, to  make  available  what  resources  it  might  take  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  any  one  of  the  partners.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  look  at  a  NATO  commitment  as  a  political  statement,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  happened  in  1939.  It  must  be,  in  fact,  backed  by 
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all  the  resources  the  Nation  can  make  available  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  all  others. 

We  need  to  understand  what  the  implication  is  when  we  do  so 
in  the  East  to  only  a  number  of  nations  and  not  the  others,  that 
we — in  nations  where  there  are  still  border  disputes,  tensions,  and 
quarrels,  and  what  that  would  mean  if  all  of  a  sudden  we  would 
find  one  of  our  East  European  friends  in  a  dispute  with  another 
East  European  friend  who  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  Alliance. 
We  need  to  understand  the  implication  of  our  commitment. 

You  can  draw  any  number  of  scenarios  from  that.  We  only  draw 
scenarios  vis-a-vis  Russia  when  we  think  of  that.  Remember,  there 
are  others. 

Second,  you  also  must  understand,  and  I  know  you  do,  what  con- 
clusions nations  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  draw  if  they  are 
not  included  on  whatever  list  we  establish.  They  too  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  think  of  their  long-term  security  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities. And  we  might  not  like  some  of  those  conclusions  that 
would  be  drawn  by  those  who  would  feel  themselves  on  the  periph- 
ery of  that  issue.  So  it  must  be  a  real  commitment,  must  not  set 
up  new  lines  and  borders,  and  must  treat  very  carefully  the  notion 
about  what  conclusions  those  will  draw  who  are  not  included  in 
whatever  tranche  you  have  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  is  being  considered  in 
the  other  committee,  the  NATO  part  of  it. 

Now  I  recognize  Mr.  Weldon,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  thank  you,  both 
of  you,  for  coming  in  today,  and  thank  you  for  your  service  to 
America. 

As  a  followup  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado's 
question  about  the  politicization  of  the  commission,  I  will  remind 
her  that  this  legislation  was  drafted  in  September  of  last  year 
when  her  party  controlled  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  has  not  been 
changed  in  form  in  that  area,  and,  in  fact,  if  they  had  won  the  elec- 
tions in  November,  she  would  be  controlling  who  was  on  the  com- 
mission, not  this  party. 

Let  me  get  to  my  issue  today,  which  is  my  concerns  about  the 
nuclear  defense  issue  and  specifically  relative  to  Russia,  a  country 
that  I  do  a  lot  of  work  with.  I  cochair  the  Russian-American  En- 
ergy Caucus  and  am  working  with  them  very  aggressively  on  their 
nuclear  waste  problem — ^with  which  our  Defense  Department  isn't 
very  helpful — in  the  Murmansk  area  and  controlling  that  difficult 
problem. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  Russia,  the  big  problem,  as  Ronald 
Reagan  said,  is  trust  but  verify.  I  think  back  to  my  first  legislative 
initiative  in  this  Congress,  which  was  a  resolution  on  the  House 
floor  at  a  time  when  we  were  saying  that  we  should  strictly  adhere 
to  the  ABM  Treaty,  saying  that  they  were,  in  fact,  violating  it  with 
Krasnoyarsk  radar.  The  liberals  in  the  Congress  pooh-poohed  my 
amendment  and  said  it  wasn't  significant. 

We  just  read  several  months  ago  where  retired  General  Votinsev, 
who,  in  fact,  for  18  years  headed  up  Russian  defense  in  ABM  sys- 
tems, said — and  I  will  provide  the  quotes  to  any  member  of  this 
body — ^that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  ABM;  the  Rus- 
sians knew  what  they  were  doing  and  were  deliberately  moving 
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that  radar  for  the  specific  purpose  that  was,  in  fact,  outlawed  by 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Many  things  have  changed  in  Russia,  but  many  things  have 
stayed  the  same.  We  saw  the  January  15  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  where  we  documented  how  we  bought  one  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated air  defense  systems,  better  than  our  Patriot.  If  we  can 
buy  that  system,  we  know  it  is  being  shopped  around  the  world  to 
many  other  countries. 

We  have  seen  cases  where  the  current  Defense  Minister,  Mr, 
Grachev,  has  been  linked  in  the  Russian  media  to  the  assassination 
of  a  reporter  because  of  a  story  done  about  the  problems  within  the 
Russian  military.  This  is  the  same  gentleman  who  controls  the 
command  and  control  of  their  strategic  missiles  forces.  So  while 
many  things  have  changed,  also  many  things  are  the  same,  and 
there  is  reason  for  us  to  want  to  trust  but  verify. 

We  look  at  the  sale  of  missiles  around  the  world,  not  just 
ICBM's,  the  cruise  missile  problem;  40  countries  have  cruise  mis- 
siles today.  We  have  heard,  well,  they  can't  reach  our  soil  with 
ICBM's  because  other  countries  don't  have  them  yet.  Forty  coun- 
tries have  cruise  missiles  which  could  be  launched  from  any  plat- 
form at  sea  to  reach  the  American  mainland;  and  we  don't,  in  my 
opinion,  have  adequate  defenses  in  that  area. 

Let  me  get  back  to  a  very  specific  question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
said  that  the  contract  to  some  extent  disturbs  you.  This  deeply  dis- 
turbed me  with  the  President  the  night  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Americans  want  to  believe  our  President  and  look  to  him  for  lead- 
ership. I  will  read  a  direct  quote.  He  said  to  the  American  people, 
this  is  the  first  State  of  the  Union  address  ever  delivered  since  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  war  when  not  a  single  Russian  missile  is 
pointed  at  the  children  of  America.  Our  President  said  that.  Yet 
General  Sergeyev  on  "60  Minutes"  the  previous  Sunday  night  said 
in  a  response  to  a  question  by  Ed  Bradley,  is  there  a  verification 
on  both  sides? 

Greneral  Sergeyev.  No.  We  don't  have  these  kinds  of  systems  of 
verification  or  control.  For  the  first  time,  we  do  it  on  total  con- 
fidence to  one  another. 

My  question  to  you  is.  Have  we  or  can  we  unequivocally  verify 
that  no  Russian  missile  today,  as  the  President  said,  is  pointed  at 
this  country? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Mr.  Weldon,  whether  or  not  we  could  do  would 
be  largely  academic,  because  if  we  could,  at  any  instant  in  time, 
verify  that  there  was  no  missile  pointed  at  the  United  States,  some 
number  of  minutes  after  that  the  situation  could  change,  they  could 
be  retargeted.  So  I  don't  want  to  make  too  much  of  this  point. 

I  spent  most  of  my  earlier  career  before  coming  into  the  Penta- 
gon in  the  design  of  verification  systems  and  the  analysis  of  intel- 
ligence data.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  activities  we  have  under- 
way to  verify  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  including  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  We  have  today  a  much  better  chance  of  un- 
derstanding in  detail  what  is  going  on  in  Russia  because  of  the 
openness  of  the  society  and  because  thousands  of  people  in  the  soci- 
ety, including  military  and  government  people  from  the  United 
States — perhaps  the  most  dramatic  illustration  of  that  was  a  few 
months  ago  when  I  was  invited  to  go  to  a  Russian  operational 
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ICBM  site  into  the  control  room,  looking  at  the  details,  into  the 
silos,  looking  down  and  touching  the  ICBM's.  So  we  have  much  bet- 
ter access  to  that  today,  much  better  ability  to  verify. 

But  on  your  basic  point,  the  answer  is,  there  is  no  way  of  verify- 
ing how  the  computers  within  the  missiles  are  pointed,  and  to  the 
extent  there  were  a  way  of  doing  that,  it  would  not  be  terribly  im- 
portant because  it  can  be  changed  in  a  relatively  short  time  after 
that.  The  great  advantage  of  the  agreement,  though — and  it  is  an 
advantage  for  both  countries — is  that  if  there  is  an  accidental  firing 
of  the  missile,  the  missile  will  end  up  in  the  ocean  somewhere,  not 
in  a  city  in  the  United  States  or  a  city  in  Russia. 

General  Shalikashvili,  would  you  like  to  add  anything? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No.  I  fully  agree. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  both  you  gentlemen  for  being  with  us  and  for  your  excel- 
lent testimony  this  morning.  Mr.  Secretary,  section  203  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  sets  forth  a  requirement,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  congressional  Defense  Committees  a  plan  for 
deployment  of  an  antiballistic  missile  system,  et  cetera,  and  I  as- 
sume such  a  system  would  be  rather  expensive;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  my  answer  to  Mrs.  Schroeder's  question,  I 
said  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  costs  of  the  system,  depending  on 
the  capabilities  desired.  A  ground-based  system  to  defend  against 
a  relatively  thin  attack,  relatively  small  attack,  could  be  built  for 
perhaps  $5  billion,  perhaps  something  more  than  that.  A  system  to 
defend  against  a  large-scale  attack  would  cost  very  much  more 
than  that — many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  both  of  you  have 
as  the  pole  star  of  your  testimony,  readiness.  That  was  the  first 
thing,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned;  and  General  Shalikashvili 
mentioned  your  concern  about  readiness.  This  is  a  very  important 
issue. 

And  in  speaking  of  readiness,  on  page  6  of  your  prepared  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Secretary,  U.S.  forces  must  be  ready  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts, 
able  to  sustain  robust  overseas  presence  in  peacetime.  You  must  be 
prepared  for  a  variety  of  lesser  contingencies,  and  you  must  be  able 
to  deter  and  prevent  attacks  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  issue  of  readiness  calls  for  a  number  of  ele- 
ments of  consideration.  General,  I  assume  that  one  of  those  ele- 
ments would  be  sufficient  force  structure.  Another  would  be  taking 
care  of  the  necessary  pay  raises  for  personnel;  is  that  right? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Another  would  be  that  of  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, including  contingency  operations,  training,  base  operations, 
maintenance,  quality  of  life? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Another  element  of  consideration  would  be  mod- 
ernization; is  that  correct? 
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General  Shalikashvili.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  And  also  in  putting  together  a  budget  to  keep  your 
forces  ready,  the  element  of  potential  inflation  is  also  of  primary 
concern;  is  that  right? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  bottom  line  out  of  all  of  this — and  I  realize 
you  are  in  never-never  land  in  trying  to  assess  a  cost,  the  tough 
question  I  asked  a  moment  ago  and  the  gentlelady  referred  to  ear- 
lier— with  the  limited  amount  of  dollars  available,  what  would  a 
substantial  system  other  than  the  one  that  you  have  planned  at  the 
present  time  and  you  are  working  on  now,  what  would  that  do  to 
the  various  elements  that  I  mentioned,  elements  of  consideration, 
and  what  would  that  do  to  readiness? 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  respond. 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  within  the  1996  Defense  budget 
and  the  FYDP  there  are  provisions  for  both  a  theater  defense  sys- 
tem, that  goes  to  full  deployment,  and  a  national  missile  defense 
system,  which  maintains  an  optional  deployment,  a  decision  to  be 
made  2  or  3  years  in  the  future  for  a  deployment  which  could  be 
a  deployment  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  So  the  costs  for  that  will 
be  within  that  proposed  program;  and  we  have  made  then  the 
trade  offs  on  all  these  other  issues  which  you  are  suggesting  and 
believe  that  that  is  a  reasonable  balance. 

If  the  Congress'  judgment  was  that  a  larger  or  more  expensive 
system  were  needed,  in  particular  a  system  that  could  defend 
against  a  large-scale  attack,  then  that  is  several  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  that  would  have  to  be  presumably  traded  off  against 
other  things  we  have  in  the  budget.  One  example — ^the  quality-of- 
life  initiative,  so-called,  which  is  in  this  budget  is  $2.7  billion.  We 
are  getting  an  enormous  benefit  to  that  in  terms  of  the  morale  and 
the  readiness  of  our  forces,  I  believe.  That  is  the  kind  of  issue 
which  would  have  to  be  traded  off.  The  cost  of  $2.7  billion  is  a  lot 
of  money  even  in  the  defense  budget  and  even  over  the  5-  or  6-year 
period. 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  only  thing  I  could  add,  Mr.  Skelton, 
is  that  the  other  day  when  we  were  testifying  before  another  com- 
mittee on  the  issue  of  the  potential  impact  of  not  being  reimbursed 
the  $2.6  billion  that  we  are  expending  this  year  for  operations,  I 
went  through  a  long  list  of  what  that  would  do  to  our  forces,  and 
I  finished  up  by  sa5dng  that  $2.6  billion,  within  the  constraints  of 
the  budget  that  we  have,  would  be  devastating  on  the  readiness  of 
our  forces. 

Now,  clearly 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  you  repeat  them,  please? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  said  the  impact  would  be  devastating 
if  we  were  not  this  year  reimbursed  the  $2.6  billion.  That  is  sort 
of  put  within  the  framework  of  what  it  would  be  if  we  had  to  adjust 
for  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for  a  missile  defense  progrsim  without 
an  increase  in  the  top  line. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  According  to  that  big 
clock  on  the  wall,  both  hands  are  looking  straight  up.  That  means 
it  is  12  o'clock,  and  consistent  with  our  agreement,  Mr.  Secretary, 
we  are  going  to  allow  you  to  leave. 
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I  appreciate  both  of  your  contributions  to  our  hearing.  I  regret 
that  some  members  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 
I  encourage  them,  if  they  have  questions,  submit  them  for  the 
record. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  for  the 
record,  and  apologize  for  having  to  truncate  this  hearing.  I  also  in- 
vite you  to  schedule  another  hearing  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
same  issues  in  the  budget  presentation  which  we  will  be  making 
to  this  committee  in,  I  hope,  just  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  parliamentary  inquiry. 

When  we  submit  our  questions,  could  we  because  of  the  rush  of 
time  imposed  by  the  100  days  and  the  Contract  With  America, 
could  we  ask  courteously  for  some  sort  of  timeframe?  Given  the 
amount  of  people  that  we  pay  in  the  Pentagon  that  can  answer 
these  questions  in  a  fulsome  and  quick  way,  could  we  ask  for  some 
sort  of  timeframe  when  we  could  get  our  answers  back? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  point  you  make,  Mr. 
Dornan,  and  we  will  be  responsive  to  that. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Secretary,  I  was  one  of  the  persons  that  put  that  stuff  to- 
gether, and  it  does  take  a  lot  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  at  the  table.  You  have  re- 
sponded to  many  questions  this  morning  and  covered  the  field  pret- 
ty well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  appreciate  it.  Thank  you. 

The  meeting  will  be  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 

[The  following  question  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Hon. 
Neil  Abercrombie  of  Hawaii:] 

Representative  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Macedonia  was  essential  to  keeping  the  war  in  Bosnia  from  spreading.  I 
am  very  interested  in  your  observations  on  that  operation  and  wovdd  like  to  request 
that  you  provide  us  with  an  evaluation  of  the  U.S.  troops  serving  in  Macedonia 
within  the  context  of  the  effectiveness  of  said  troops  under  multinational  command. 
A  current  summary  of  the  overall  mission  would  also  be  useful. 

Secretary  Perry.  Preventing  the  spread  of  the  current  conflict  in  Bosnia  into  a 
wider  regional  war  is  a  vital  national  interest  of  the  U.S.  Such  a  wider  war  has  the 
potential  for  expanding  throughout  Southern  Europe  and  involving  NATO  partners, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  on  opposites  sides. 

Macedonia  is  strategically  located  in  an  area  just  to  the  south  of  Serbia,  the  west 
of  Bulgaria,  and  the  north  of  Greece.  It  is  the  poorest  country  in  Eiu"ope,  and  the 
economic  situation  continues  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  sanc- 
tions against  Serbia,  its  traditional  trading  partner,  and  the  embargo  imposed  by 
Greece.  Ethnic  tensions  are  significant  due  to  a  large  Albanian  minority  (30%)  and 
a  smaller  Serbian  minority. 

Because  of  Macedonia's  importance,  the  U.S.  is  committed  to  its  stability  through 
our  participation  in  UNPROFOR. 

UNPROFOR  was  established  by  UN  Secvuity  Council  Resolution  743,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1992.  Baseed  on  concerns  about  possible  developments  which  could  under- 
mine confidence  and  stability  in  Macedonia  and  on  a  request  from  the  government 
of  Macedonia,  tiie  UN  Security  Council  in  Resolution  795,  dated  December  11,  1992, 
decided  to  estabUsh  a  presence  in  Macedonia. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  accepted  in  Resolution  842,  dated  June  18,  1993,  the 
U.S.  offer  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  to  Macedonia.  That  first  deployment  was  carried  out 
in  July  1993  and  was  operational  by  August  1993.  This  participation  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  Task  Force  Able  Sentry  and  has  included  about  520  U.S.  personnel. 
On  December  8,  1994,  we  began  our  fourth  rotation  of  units  in  Macedonia  with  3rd 
Squadron,  5th  Cavalry  Regiment,  1st  Armored  Division  homestationed  at 
Kichgoens,  Germany,  and  commanded  by  LTC  Rush,  replacing  soldiers  from  the  3rd 
Infantry  Division  posted  at  Schweinfurt,  Germany. 
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The  mission  of  the  UNPROFOR  in  Macedonia  (UN  FYROM  COMD)  is  to  maintain 
UN  presence  on  the  Macedonian  side  of  the  republic's  borders  with  Albania  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro)  with  an  essentially  preven- 
tive mandate  of  monitoring  and  reporting  any  developments  in  the  border  areas 
which  could  imdermine  coifedence  and  stability  in  Macedonia  or  threaten  its  terri- 
tory. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  effectiveness  of  our  troops  operating  under  the  UN 
mandate.  Several  incidents  over  the  past  year  in  which  Serbian  troops  or  aircraft 
have  crossed  the  poorly  defined  border  have  been  resolved  peacefully  and  with  no 
casualties  among  Task  Force  Able  Sentry.  However,  I  left  from  my  most  recent  visit 
to  Macedonia  and  Task  Force  Able  Sentry  in  July  1994  convinced  not  only  that  what 
we  were  doing  in  Macedonia  was  essential  to  deterring  further  escalation  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Balkans  but  also  that  we  needed  to  do  even  more  to  assist  Macedo- 
nia. 

Scandinavian  leadership  and  participation  in  UN  FYROM  COMD  has  been  profes- 
sional and  responsible.  BG  Tellefsen  (Norway)  served  admirably  as  the  General  Offi- 
cer Commanding.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  tour  in  February  1995,  we  supported 
his  replacement  with  Finnish  BG  Engstrom.  We  feel  comfortable  continuing  this  ar- 
remgement  and  beUeve  that  our  presence  is  a  vital  element  in  containing  the  conflict 
in  the  Balkans. 
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